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THE posthumous work of the late Auguste Sabatier, Dean 
of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at the Sorbonne, 
Les Religions d Autorité et la Religion de [ Esprit,’ is from 
many points of view a remarkable book, and one that 
challenges the consideration of adherents of the various forms 
of Christian religion which it criticises. In general spirit and 
purpose it has much in common with Dr Adolf Harnack’s 
well-known lectures, Das Wesen des Christentums (in English, 
What is Christianity ?):—in both books the outlook is from 
the same standpoint of modern scientific: historical criticism 
as applied to the early Christian documents; there is, speak- 
ing generally, the same interpretation of the broad facts of 
Christian history, and the same conception of what Christi- 
anity in its essence is; there is the same generous recognition 
of good, supremely good, elements in the forms of religion 
adversely criticised ; above all, the same deeply religious spirit 
breathes through many a page of each book. In my judg- 


1 Paris: Fischbacher, 1904; 570 pp. It has been translated into English 
(Williams & Norgate). 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 31 
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ment, the importance of Sabatier’s book for Catholics lies in 
this, that it sets forth more powerfully and with more clear-cut 
precision than any other book known to me, the real living 
difficulties and the fundamental problems in the domain of 
history which apologists of Catholicism have at the present 
day to face. And this applies not only to the Catholicism 
contemplated by Sabatier, the extreme form, in this country 
commonly styled Roman Catholicism (which is the position 
of the present writer), but in its measure it applies also to 
each and every grade of Catholic principle, idea, and doctrine 
that is to be found in the Church of England, or among 
Wesleyans, or in any other Christian communion. It is my 
purpose merely to set down some of the reflections occasioned 
by the perusal of Sabatier’s book in the mind of one who, 
during the past fifteen years, has read with entire freedom the 
literature concerning the New Testament and Christian origins 
produced by the leading representatives of modern historical 
criticisin ; who has himself endeavoured to work according to 
the scientific methods of that school; and who, through it all 
and after it all, feels that he can only be a Catholic. The 
very object of this paper would be defeated were it taken 
as pertaining to Catholic apologetics; it is essentially a 
personal appreciation. 

M. Sabatier’s work is divided into three books : the Catholic 
Dogma of Authority; the Protestant Dogma of Authority ; 
the Religion of the Spirit. I propose to deal with the first 
and the third, which are of immediate interest to me, but to 
pass over the vigorous criticism of the religious systems, based 
directly upon the Bible, contained in the second book. 

Book I. is at the present moment the most effective attack 
known to me on Catholicism and the whole Catholic theory 
and system—an attack only a degree less effective (and I am 
not sure that it is not in reality a degree more effective) against 
the Anglican Church than against the Catholic Church. The 
attack is delivered from the side of modern critico-historical 
study of the origins of Christianity, and of early Church 
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history. A sketch in outline, and as far as possible in his own 
language, of M. Sabatier’s reading of the documents and in- 
terpretation of their import, will now be given: not only is 
such a précis essential for the purposes of this paper, but it 
will also, probably, be of interest to many as an indication of 
the general position now occupied by “‘ independent ” historical 
critics of the advanced school, Harnack’s conclusions being in 
general agreement with Sabatier’s. The references are to the 
pages of the French. 


“Church, tradition, supernatural priesthood, episcopate, papacy—such 
are, in the order of their historical genealogy, the constitutive elements of 
the Catholic dogma of authority ” (45). 

1, The Church.—It is natural that the churches dispersed through the 
empire “should have had from the first a lively sense of their spiritual unity, 
and that above the particular and local churches should have appeared, 
precisely in St Paul’s Epistles, the idea of the Church of God, or of Christ, 
one and universal” (61): after all reservations have been made, “we must 
here recognise the great idea which was to preside over the evolution of the 
Christian communities and make it issue in the constitution of the Catholic 
Church” (62), Thus the “guiding idea” of Catholicism appeared from the 
first hour (61); it became distinct and began to establish itself and to 
triumph in the times of Ireneus, Clement Alex., and Tertullian, and above all 
of Cyprian” (54). 

2. Tradition—The idea of tradition goes back to the Jewish religion 
and was an inheritance of the first Christian converts (91); “the Catholic 
theory of apostolic tradition is found clearly defined and established as an 
infallible and sovereign law in Ireneus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus” (109). 

3. Priesthood.—Alongside of the itinerant apostles, prophets, and doctors, 
there grew up in the earliest Christian communities local ecclesiastical 
functionaries (60); these gradually absorbed and replaced the apostolate, so 
that a fixed ministry was formed: this evolution appears to be already 
accomplished in the Pastoral Epistles (which Sabatier places c. 100) and in 
those of Ignatius (60, 136). In the Letter of Clement Rom. the distinction 
between clergy and laity is explicitly recognised (71). The sacerdotal character 
of the priesthood and the sacrificial character of the Eucharist grew side by 
side (155). The Letter of Clement Rom. shows that the early Christians 
carried on the Jewish ideas of sacrifice, oblation, and altar (71); with him the 
Eucharist is an oblation offered to God; and the growth of the sacrificial con- 
ception of the Eucharist may be traced through Ignatius, Justin, and Ireneus, 
until “in Cyprian the evolution is a fait accompli and all the consequences are 
unfolded” (159-62). At the end of two centuries from Christ the Eucharist had 
become the Catholic Mass, and the ministry a caste of sacrificing priests (155). 

4. Episcopate.—Boards of officers called “episcopi” were formed in the 
Christian communities in the time of the Apostles (136); and as every board 
must have a head, the authority naturally passed into the hands of the most 
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influential member, who became the single bishop, the “centre and personi- 
fication of the whole community” (138). In the opening years of the second 
century monarchical episcopacy was practically established in the great 
centres, as Smyrna, Antioch, Hierapolis, Sardis ; “ everywhere the presbyterial 
council had a president who was called par excellence the bishop ; everywhere 
there existed the germ out of which the Catholic episcopate grew” (148). 
“The Catholic theory of the episcopate, strongly sketched in the writings of 
Ireneus, Tertullian, and Origen, was completed in those of Cyprian” (131). 
“It is easy to understand that after the death of the Apostles the episcopate 
should have come to be regarded as the continuation of the apostolate,’— it is 
so in the Letter of Clement Rom. (168). The second stage, the idea of a 
‘local bishop,” the head and representative of a local church, is found in 
Ignatius (169). The next stage, wherein the bishop is the representative in 
his own church of the Church Universal, and is the link of its communion with 
the Catholic Church, is found in Ireneus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian; “ here 
we have before us the Catholic bishop, and the evolution has reached its term” 
(171-3). Cyprian pushed the idea to its utmost consequences: in the body of 
bishops the apostolic college is perpetuated, and the bishops inherit the 
authority, the inspiration, and the powers of the Apostles (177-8). 

5. The Papacy.—In Cyprian’s system the bishops were all equal and there 
was no place for an episcopus episcoporum. ‘‘ Yet such is the interior logic of 
the system, that Cyprian himself posited the germ of a new evolution which 
was to produce from the body of bishops that head of the episcopate, that 
bishop of bishops, against whom he tried to guard himself. Cyprian gave the 
body a head. The unity of the bishops has a central point; as Peter was 
the beginning of the unity of the Church, and as his see was fixed at Rome, 
the Roman Church is the principal church whence arises the unity of the 
episcopate. Cyprian regarded this primacy as purely honorific and symbolic. 
But his protests against Stephen were but as wisps of straw thrown across a 
torrent that nothing ever again could stem ;”—‘“he was swept along by the 
irresistible logic of the movement he had himself created.” The same law 
which had produced the local bishop in the parishes of the time of Ignatius, 
was to produce the universal bishop in the ecumenical Church (178-82). 

But the beginnings of the papacy were before Cyprian: “the future centre 
of the Catholic Church appeared from the commencement of the second cen- 
tury” (64); and in the year 194,—when “ for the first time a bishop of Rome, 
Victor, speaks as master to the other bishops, presents himself as interpreter 
and arbiter of the universal Church,” “acts as universal bishop, and proclaims 
heretical the churches that would resist his authority,”—must be placed “the 
true birthday of the papacy.” “From that time everything is simplified: the 
sign of truth is no longer in doctrine, but in the exterior attitude taken in 
regard to Rome; to be subject to Rome will be the mark of orthodoxy, to be 
separated from her, that of heresy” (193). 

In the growth of the power of the Roman Church and her bishop, Sabatier 
sees no ambition or other unworthy motive,—it was all only natural, inevitable. 
The Popes claimed their prerogative as the successors of St Peter; “as no 
one called in question the fact of this succession, nothing was more natural 
than that they should draw from it the practical conclusions that flowed from 
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it. Their exegesis and their history had neither more nor less value than 
those which Cyprian used to establish his theory of the episcopate. They used 
it with more logic, but not with less sincerity” (198). 

Finally, once the Roman primacy was recognised, all later developments 
of the papal powers and prerogatives, up to and including the Vatican decrees, 
are but “the logical issue and the conclusion” of the Catholic conception of 
the Church, “The infallibility which was the attribute of the universal 
Church gradually was concentrated in the Roman Church, and thence passed 
to the Roman bishop; when the Pope was held to be the head and mouth 
of the Church, could the infallibility of the latter express itself by another 
head or another mouth?” (228). Thus “it is not difficult for Catholic 
apologists to show that the dogma of Papal Infallibility is the logical conclusion 
of the premisses of Catholicism” (241). 

This brief réswmé will show how full of living interest 
are the 220 pages of Sabatier’s exposition and criticism of 
Catholicism. But it is all so like what Catholic theologians, 
apologists, and controversialists have contended for, that in 
order to place Sabatier’s position in its true light, it is necessary 
to explain in short his view of the Christian religion. He 
holds, then, that the idea of founding a church, or a society 
of any kind, never entered the mind of Christ;' His only 
idea was to teach spiritual religion, to preach repentance and 
morality, to proclaim the great religious principle of the 
Fatherhood of God, with its correlative principle of the 
brotherhood of men, and to enforce the duty of serving God 
and man: the first Christian communities were pure demo- 
cracies, without fixed ministry or fixed forms of worship, the 
Eucharist being but a religious family meal; the only distinc- 
tion among the members was due to the direct action of God’s 
spirit in the individual conscience, immediate divine inspiration 
being the only guiding principle of all. Such was unadulter- 
ated Christianity ; and every advance in the way of organisation, 
dogma, ritual, no matter how natural, no matter how (humanly 
speaking) inevitable, has been but progressive departure from, 
and corruption of, the spirit and teaching of Christ. Useful 
and even necessary once upon a time, they have now ceased 
to be so; and having served their purpose, they should be 


1 Sabatier rejects as a later interpolation or gloss the text, Matt. xvi. 
18 (p. 58). 
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discarded, as we discard our winter clothes when the summer 
comes round. Thus it matters not at all to Sabatier how 
early such tendencies manifest themselves: it causes him no 
difficulty to recognise incipient “corruptions” in St Paul’s 
Epistles. ‘The Galilean idyl ended with the death of Christ ” 
(p. 145); the subsequent history of Christianity and the Church 
is for the most part the history of corruptions. This is, in 
substance, the position of an influential school of ecclesiastical 
historians ; it is the position of so representative a personality 
as Harnack. Nor are signs wanting that the same general 
outlook, in regard at any rate to the facts, however interpreta- 
tions may differ, is making way also in England. A thought- 
ful writer among us, one well versed in the problems of 
Christian origins, has recently said that “the keystone of 
Protestantism,” “the one thing which historically justifies us 
in breaking with the Catholic tradition,” is the “breach of 
continuity” (occasioned by the transplanting of Christianity 
from Aramaic to Greek soil) “at the earliest period,” z.e. before 
the composition of the first New Testament writings.’ 

These instances, and they might be multiplied, will serve 
to bring out how completely the ground of apologetics and 
controversy has shifted under the influence of the progressive 
application of modern historical methods to the investigation 
of the beginnings of Christianity. Most of the old positions 
which the better class of Catholic controversialists have 
laboured to establish, are, in regard to the question of fact, 
recognised in substance as true by the protagonists of the new 
learning ;—and it may be said that (as in Sabatier’s case) the 
more advanced and independent is their criticism, the more 
prone they are to accept the Catholic presentation of the broad 
facts of early church history. Against this school—and it is 
destined to grow more and more influential—the old “ Appeal 
to the Fathers” is quite ineffectual: vain is the appeal even to 
the earliest of them, to lrenzus, to Justin, to Ignatius, or to 
Clement: nay, vain is the general appeal to the New Testa- 

1 Professor Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 6. 
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ment, to St John, or to St Paul himself. For the very point 
on which all is now made to turn is precisely the transition 
from the teaching of Christ as recoverable from the Synoptic 
Gospels, to the ideas discernible in St Paul’s Epistles and the 
Johannine writings. And it is to be observed that Sabatier’s 
criticisms in Book II. of Protestantism as a religion based upon 
the authority of the Bible, are no less trenchant than those 
passed on Catholicism; indeed, he thus sums up the com- 
parison: “From whatever point of view one examines the 
two systems, the advantage is beyond compare on the side 
of Catholicism ” (p. 306). Any external authority in religion 
of what kind soever,—be it book, or hierarchy, or pope, or fixed 
ministry, or sacrament, or creed, or theology, or ritual,—is all 
from beginning to end opposed to the “ Religion of the Spirit ” 
promulgated by Christ. Thus every form of Christianity that 
can make any claim to be traditional, ecclesiastical, or in any 
sense “ orthodox,” falls under the same condemnation. 

It is not my intention to enter upon any controversy or 
discussion as to the correctness of M. Sabatier’s presentation 
of the facts of church history; but rather, taking his state- 
ments for present purposes as a substantially true account of 
what the documents say when read in the light of modern 
historical methods, to make a few reflections on how matters 
seem to stand from the point of view of a Catholic. 

It was said above that M. Sabatier’s book is a forcible 
attack on Catholicism. Its force lies.in two points: (1) it 
cuts off Catholicism, root and branch, from Christ; (2) it 
offers a purely historical and naturalistic account of the 
genesis and growth of the Catholic idea and system. We have 
to consider each of these points. 

(1) In considering whether, on Sabatier’s own presentment, 
Catholicism is cut off from Christ, it is necessary to examine 
with especial care his account of the initial steps in the process 
of the Catholic development. He says: “In order to realise 
itself in a popular religious society, or merely to make itself 
understood and to enter into the conscience of the old world, 
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the new principle of the Gospel could not remain in its pure 
spirituality ; it was condemned, if I may dare to say so, to be 
cast in the religious moulds of the past. This historical] 
realisation of the Christian principle in the framework of 
pre-existing habits and ideas, is precisely the definition of 
Catholicism, and the work of the first three centuries” 
(p. 152):—in other words, at the beginning Catholicism 
was necessary for the very preservation of Christ’s teaching as 
a popular religion among men. The first step, and that which 
“engendered all later ones” (p. 46), was the formation of the 
idea of “the Church.” The first Christian communities arose 
out of “the imperious need felt by the individual believers 
to group themselves and to unite” (p. 68); these primitive 
communities or churches through “the power of mystic 
union emanating from the Gospel,” came to “look on them- 
selves not merely as sisters, but as members of one same 
greater community” (p. 145); and so “it was natural that 
over the local churches should appear the idea of the 
universal Church” (p. 61). Thus the idea of “the Church” 
grew naturally and inevitably out of the situation created 
by the spread of Christ’s teaching and religion beyond the 
pale of Judaism; if Christianity was to become a world- 
religion, the idea of “the Church” could not but arise, as in 
fact it did arise within the first few years after Christ’s death. 
And so the Catholic doctrine of the Church, established in its 
fulness in the third century, was produced by “the internal 
logic of ideas and things” (p. 81). In regard to the other 
great land-marks of the Catholic development, such expressions 
as the following occur again and again in Sabatier’s pages: 
“social logic” (p. 189), “the logic of facts” (p. 177), “ irre- 
sistible logic” (p. 180), “ political necessity” (p. 48), “in the 
necessity of things” (p. 142), “logical issue and conclusion” 
(p. 42), “natural evolution” (p. 182). Concerning sacer- 
dotalism we read: “the germ of theocracy is found, from 
the beginning, inherent in the very idea of the Church” 
(p. 71); and concerning the Creed, it was formulated because, 
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re in the presence of heresies, recognised as absolutely destructive 
ve of Christianity (pp. 72-74), “it was everywhere necessary to 
al ff instruct simple souls and to provide them with a criterion of 
of || the true faith easy to remember” (p. 107). 

of But if all this be true; if rudimentary Catholicism was 
Y necessary at the very start for the propagation of Christianity 
m as a popular religion; if the ground-idea of Catholicism was 
aS the outcome of the operation on Christ’s message of elemental 
+h  §— laws of human nature; if this ground-idea engendered 
1e i inevitably the later successive developments of the Catholic 
se. =f system: then, I submit, that on Sabatier’s own presentation 
rs | of Christian origins Catholicism is not cut off from Christ, 
re |) but may claim, rather, to be the legitimate offspring of His 
ic | teaching and His life-work, and to possess not merely physical 
1- | continuity, but spiritual identity with the religious movement 
1e which He inaugurated. 

at Sabatier’s impeachment of Catholicism amounts to a point- 
1e blank refusal to admit any application of. the principle of 
c evolution to Christianity: not only does he reject the de facto 
d _ developments of Catholicism, but he does not admit the 
e principle of evolution to be in any case applicable to 
1- Christianity. So far forth such criticism runs counter to the 
in | trend of modern thought, which seeks to trace the growth, 
h. | whether of ideas or of institutions, and considers the legitimacy 
ts || ofa development and the spiritual identity of that which has 
al | developed, to be satisfactorily established if it can be shown 
er o§ that the changes, however seemingly great, are but as the 
as vital responses of a living organism to the conditions and 
3: necessities of its successive environments. It may safely be 
e- said, that in regard to no other institution or idea would such 
1e an iron rigidity be applied as Sabatier applies to historical 
2 Christianity. In any analogous subject-matter the case he 
r- presents against Catholicism would be looked on as its 
m justification. The dogmatic theologian may not be satisfied ; 


‘? but the apologist should be, for further than this it is not 
reasonable to expect history to go, 
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How far have Benedictine history and work in the world, 
and, it may be said, Benedictine ideas, gone beyond anything 
that can have been in St Benedict’s mind? How little he 
thought that his monks were to be apostles, missioners, 
civilisers, schoolmasters, editors of the Fathers. How 
surprised would he have been at the figure of a medieval 
mitred abbot, a feudal baron, fulfilling the functions of a 
great landlord and of a statesman. How bewildering to 
him would have been the gorgeous church functions and the 
stately ceremonial that have become one of the most cherished 
traditions among his sons. How meaningless would the work 
that has come to be regarded as characteristically Benedictine 
have seemed in his eyes, and how strange would the adjective 
associated as a sort of constans epitheton with his name have 
sounded in his ears, who (to use St Gregory’s quaint phrase) 
fled from the Roman schools “scienter nescius et sapienter 
indoctus.” What a development, what a transformation is 
here! Yet, for all that, it is by common consent recognised 
that, on the whole, and in its great currents, Benedictine 
history has been true to the idea of the founder, a legitimate 
development, not a perversion. The illustration is, I admit, 
for believers in Christ’s divinity an analogy only, not a parallel : 
but for those of the school of Sabatier and Harnack it should 
be a parallel; if there be a difference, it can only be from 
regarding Christianity and its Founder from the very stand- 
point they repudiate. 

(2) M. Sabatier’s palmary argument, again and again reiter- 
ated, is that because a consistent historical account, capable at 
each step of being explained by natural processes, can be pre- 
sented of the gradual progress and working of the Catholic idea 
from the times of the Apostles until our own day ;—therefore it 
is all merely human and has nothing divine about it. “It is open 
to each one to discern in this work of history a divine work; but 
even so it must be allowed that the ways of Providence coincide 
and are identified this time with the action of historical causes” 
(p. 27). This argument will hardly be admitted as valid by 
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theists. Theists deny that theories of cosmic and biological 
evolution touch the doctrine of God, the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe. And just as each one’s interpretation of the 
course of cosmic evolution will depend on his idea of God, so 
will each one’s interpretation of the course of historic evolution 
in Christianity depend on his idea of the Person of Christ. 
The fact that phenomena are capable of explanation, or regis- 
tration, by natural means, whether scientific or historical, is no 
proof that the Providence of God does not direct and overrule 
them according to His will. And so, whatever processes of 
growth in Christian or Catholic ideas and institutions may be 
revealed by history as explicable by sociological or psycho- 
logical laws, it does not follow that they are corruptions or 
perversions of the Gospel ideas proclaimed by Christ, so long 
as these ideas live and work on throughout the course of the 
development. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the third part 
of the book, that devoted to the exposition .of “the Religion 
of the Spirit.” 

No one can read M. Sabatier’s description of the Religion 
of the Spirit without sympathy and emotion and a kindling of 
the religious sense within him. All will recognise that it is 
the very essence of religion, and that real religion exists only 
in so far as this essence is present. « It will aid us here to turn 
to M. Sabatier’s earlier and no less remarkable work, Esquzsse 
@une Philosophie de la Religion,’ in order to know what he 
means by religion. In a section entitled, “That religion is 
the prayer of the heart,” he says : 


We can separate and define the essence of religion. It is an intercourse, 
a conscious and willed relation, into which the soul in her distress enters with 
the mysterious power whereon she feels that she depends and that her destiny 
depends. This intercourse with God is realised in prayer. Prayer is then 
religion in act, that is to say, real religion, It is prayer that distinguishes the 
religious phenomenon from all those that resemble it or border on it. . . . By 
prayer is meant, not words or formulas, but the movement of the soul putting 
herself into personal relation and into contact with the mysterious power of 





1 Paris; Fischbacher, 1897 ; 7th ed. 1903, pp. 419. Translated (with some 
abridgement) into English (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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which she feels the presence, even before being able to give it aname. Where 
this interior prayer is wanting there is no religion: wherever it arises and 
stirs the soul, even in the absence of all form and all doctrine, there is living 
religion. From this point of view, the history of prayer would perhaps be the 
best history of the religious development of mankind (Esquisse, 24). 


This reminds us of the Master of Balliol’s definition of 
mysticism as “religion in its most concentrated and exclusive 
form” ;’ and of the teaching of Catholic mystical theology, 
which may be summarised: To know, to love, and to serve 
God is the highest and the absolute art: this art is called, 
in technical language, religion: it has its roots in the intellect, 
and it passes on to be an attitude of the heart: prayer is the 
act of religion, as every art has its activity: its highest state 
is when the soul is fully intent on God, gazing and loving. 
Neither Sabatier nor the others, when placing the most 
characteristic and essential act of religion in prayer, forget 
or neglect the second great commandment, the love and 
service of man. The dominant note of Sabatier’s personal 
religion, the worship of “God our Father,” will probably best 
be understood from the words of his dying prayer: “ My 
Father, I entrust to Thy care all those I love and am leaving: 
I have many more things to say and to do, but I yield myself 
to Thee.”* 

The remaining discussion of the problems to which Sabatier’s 
book gives rise, will be most conveniently comprised in the 
attempt to answer the two following questions : 

First, Is there any incompatibility or antagonism between 
the “ Religion of the Spirit” and a “ Religion of Authority ” ? 

Secondly, Can a religion so purely spiritual as the “ Religion 
of the Spirit,” exist and operate among men, without admixture 
of the elements of authority repudiated by Sabatier ? 

M. Sabatier is himself witness that spiritual religion is 
compatible with Catholicism. 


There are two things in Catholicism: a deep and beautiful religion, a sap 
of Christian life, a source of mystic soarings (elans) and of heroic devotedness, 





1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, II. 210. 
2 Réyille’s Memoir, prefixed to the English trans,, Religions of Authority, p. x. 
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which those souls cannot forget who have been refreshed and renewed by 
them. But there is also an absolute government, a hierarchy oppressive of 
consciences, the enemy of every spontaneous and free inspiration, enchaining 
thought in worn-out dogmas and the moral life in practices of puerile devotion. 
It is believed, wrongly, that the first of these elements depends on the stability 
of the second. This is an illusion. The modern world cannot put up with 
the one nor do without the other. It is all very well to offer them to it as 
an indivisible whole that must be taken or left in its entirety. Time is a 
great critic ; it decomposes the hardest rocks; it transforms the most intransi- 
gent institutions: it will know how to dissolve the Catholic amalgam and to 
set free what is living while allowing to fall away that which is but a survival 
of the past (Religions, pi. 249). 

This remarkable passage—for Catholics the crucial passage 
of the book—deserves most careful consideration. ‘To under- 
stand it aright we must bear in mind what is the range of 
ideas included by Sabatier under the term “authority” as 
applied to religion. Here he puts in the foreground the 
hierarchical government; but the whole tenor of his 
writings makes it abundantly clear that among the “ worn- 
out dogmas” and the “puerile devotions” he would include 
the entire dogmatic and sacramental system of Catholicism: 
among the “survivals of the past” that he would have fall 
away, are not only the ecclesiastical organisation, but also 
the Sacraments, the Mass, the Creed, and above all the belief 
that Christ was God. On this last point he speaks with an 
unwonted vehemence: he declares this belief to be “ posi- 
tively outside of Christianity and outside of the gospel of 
salvation,” ‘severing every bond between Christ and the 
Christian conscience ” (Religions, p. 504). Sabatier prophesies 
that that “deep and beautiful religion” which he sees in the 
“Catholic amalgam,” will survive the wreck of the whole cycle 

1 Almost identical is Harnack’s witness. At the close of his treatment 
of “Roman Catholicism” he says: “In all ages it has produced saints, so far 
as men can be so called, and it still produces them to-day. Trust in God, 
unaffected humility, the assurance of redemption, the devotion of one’s life 
to the service of one’s brethren, are to be found in it; many brethren take 
up the Cross of Christ and exercise at one and the same time that self-judgment 
and that joy in God which Paul and Augustine achieved. LEcclesiasticism has 
not prevailed to suppress the power of the Gospel, which, in spite of the 
frightful weight which it has to carry, makes its way again and again” (What 
is Christianity ? p. 266). 
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of Catholic doctrines and sacraments, ideas and practices, in 
which and out of which it has grown. But such an ex- 
pectation is against experience. Spiritual religion manifests 
itself in different types or species, according to the spiritual 
environment in which it has been produced. We can no 
more imagine a St Teresa in Protestantism, than we can 
imagine a John Bunyan in Catholicism: the personal religion 
in either case might not have lost in depth, but it would have 
been different in kind from what it was. And just as it will 
not be questioned that the type of spiritual religion found in 
Puritans or Evangelicals or Presbyterians, owes its colour 
and its distinctive character precisely to the Bible, and is 
biblical religion, and would not be what it is without the 
belief that the Bible is the inspired Word of God and there- 
fore the authoritative guide in religion; so should it as little be 
questioned that the type of religion found in Catholics, owes 
its colour and its distinctive characteristics to the living con- 
crete Catholic system, and is Catholic religion, and would not 
be what it is without the beliefs and practices and institutions 
that Sabatier would eliminate. This is a matter of personal 
experience and personal witness: and any Catholic will testify 
that it is in prayer at Communion or before the Tabernacle, 
under the impulse and influence of the two doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Real Presence (in the sense of transubstan- 
tiation), that he commonly has his deepest and highest experi- 
ences of the Religion of the Spirit; and that were these two 
doctrines cut out of his life, whatever measure of spiritual 
religion is within him would not be strengthened, but 
weakened immeasurably. And as to the assertion that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is an impediment to spiritual 
religion, the whole sweep not only of Catholic, but also 
of orthodox Protestant mysticism and piety, runs directly 
counter to it. 

Of course it is not the dogmatic formule, nor the words 
consubstantial or transubstantiation, nor the metaphysical 
notions that underlie them, but the religious facts enshrined 
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in the formule, that are the objects of the religious sense. 
In prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, or at Mass or Com- 
munion, the Catholic does not think of transubstantiation ; but 
take away the dogmatic formula and the belief of which it is 
the intellectual expression, and those actuations of the religious 
sense, which are but the spiritual expression of the same belief, 
will fall to the ground. Others may take their place; but 
they will not be the same. I am not concerned to question 
that spiritual religion as vital and as deep is to be found in 
Protestants—or, for matter of that, outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity: but Sabatier recognises that the Catholic species of 
spiritual religion has a beauty all its own; it has, too, a warmth 
and a glow of its own, the reality of which is to be felt above 
all when we are in contact with the peasantry of Catholic 
districts—for it is a feature of living Catholicism that the 
highest average level of spirituality and mysticism is reached 
by the poor and the unintellectual. It may be questioned, 
too, whether in any other religion “mystic soarings” have 
risen to such heights as are revealed in the “ Spiritual Canticle ” 
and the “ Living Flame” of St John of the Cross. All the 
facts point to the conclusion that these working results are 
not in spite of Catholicism, but because of it. 

Sabatier speaks of St Augustine, as indeed he was bound 
to do: 

The Confessions of St Augustine are the most beautiful manifestation of 
[the Religion of the Spirit] and its most succulent (savoureuz) fruit in antiquity. 


There were in this great doctor two men: the son of Monica and the orthodox 
bishop, the man of the Spirit and the man of authority (Religions, p. 484). 


Now we are all in our measure miniature Augustines, 
and the same synthesis between authority and spiritual religion 
which was possible and apparently unembarrassing to him, 
weighs equally lightly upon religious-minded Catholics. It 
is of the nature of things that authority wielded by men should 
at times be oppressive: but nowadays, whatever stress there 
may be from the system of authority in the Catholic Church, 
is commonly felt only in the speculative intellect and seldom 
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penetrates to conscience: not often is the call to speak so 
imperative that silence (though it may be a hardship) can 
affect the relations between the individual soul and God. 
And so when Sabatier and Harnack assert that the Religion of 
the Spirit in Catholics is in spite of their Catholicism, and that 
the influence and tendency of religious authority is opposed to 
spiritual religion, it is a sufficient answer, that Catholics, even 
the reflecting ones, do not feel it so. There is no reason for 
supposing that Catholics the most conspicuous for the spiritu- 
ality of their religion— Augustine himself, or Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or Francis of Assisi, or Thomas a Kempis, or 
Teresa, or John of the Cross—however heavily some of them 
felt the hand of the governing authority as a practical hindrance 
to the carrying out of external good works, were ever con- 
scious of spiritual discomfort or stress in their personal religion, 
owing to the Catholic system under which they lived: there is 
no indication that they felt the hierarchical and sacramental 
and doctrinal institutions of the Church to stand between their 
soul and God. And this is the case not of “born” Catholics 
only (like the present writer): we have the evidence of one 
born and educated in evangelicalism, who entered the Church, 
and after twenty years’ experience bore witness to this truth. 
Speaking of the last outstanding difficulty in the period 
immediately before his reception, Newman says: 

From a boy I had been led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, 
were the two beings, certainly such, in rerum naturé. I will not here speculate, 
however, about my own feelings. Only this I know full well now, and did not 
know then, that the Catholic Church allows no image of any sort, material or 
immaterial, no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no sacrament, no saint, not even the 
Blessed Virgin herself, to come between the soul and its Creator. It is face to 


face, “solus cum solo,” in all matters between man and his God (Apologia, 
p. 318, ed. 1864). 


It now only remains to consider the second of the questions 
proposed on p. 492: whether the “Religion of the Spirit” 
as conceived by Sabatier (and Harnack) can be a working 
religion for mankind. The answer to this question becomes 
of vital importance in face of the fact that one who knows the 
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religious movements and tendencies at work in Germany so 
well as Professor Lobstein of Strassburg, says, in reviewing 
Sabatier’s book, that the “ Religion of the Spirit,” as therein 
expounded, “is with increasing unanimity making way in 
Germany.”* Perhaps the best manner of procedure will be to 
examine the history of the “ Religion of the Spirit.” Sabatier 
holds that Jesus Christ was its founder, and that “the gospel im- 
plied in its principle the abrogation of the religions of authority” 
(Religions, p. 443). That Christ preached spiritual religion 
will be agreed by all: whether He abrogated the element of 
authority in religion is what has to be considered. Let us 
turn to the Synoptic Gospels. Sabatier would hold that in 
the Judaism in which Christ lived and moved there was 
“a hierarchy oppressive of consciences” ; he would describe as 
“worn-out dogmas” many, probably most, of the theological 
beliefs current among the Jews of that time; he would 
stigmatise as “puerile devotions” the great bulk of the 
ceremonial observances of the law as then practised. But 
what attitude is Christ represented as taking in face of (what 
Sabatier would consider) this great incubus of authority? 
While denouncing this hierarchy for its oppressions and other 
misdoings, He is represented as inculcating the duty 
of practical obedience to it in the sphere of religion: 
“The Scribes and the Pharisees: sit on Moses’ seat: all 
things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, do and observe: 
but do ye not after their works; for they say and do not.” 
He does not inveigh against popular beliefs and theology, 
but rather makes them the vehicles of His teaching,—as the 
current angelology and eschatology. He uses the Old 
Testament as the authoritative Word of God. And as to 
the ceremonial observances of the law, the principle He 
lays down is, “These you ought to have done, and not to 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judgment 
and mercy and faith”; and so we find Him on various 
occasions commanding the observance of the ceremonial law. 


' Theologische Literaturzeitung, March 5, 1904 (col. 152). 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 32 
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And so Christ is presented to us in the Synoptic Gospels 
as inculcating spiritual religion, but by no means as preach- 
ing revolt, but on the contrary practical obedience, in 
regard to the existing system of religious authority. And 
the impression derived from the Acts is that His apostles and 
personal disciples must have understood Him in this way. 
It seems that they did not at first suppose that any radical 
breach with Judaism, with the hierarchy and the ceremonial 
law, was in store for the new religion. For a dozen years 
or more they appear as living the life of pious and observant 
Jews, their Christianity not being in place of, but in addition 
to, their Judaism. And when it came to be realised that the 
break with the Jewish Church had to be made, how painful 
and how slow was the process of emancipation whereby the 
Christian religion was set free from the trammels of Judaism ; 
—so slow, that when at last the liberation was accomplished, 
the Christian Church, with its hierarchy in process of forma- 
tion and its catholicising tendencies already in operation, was, 
on Sabatier’s own showing, there to take the place of the 
synagogue, so that the transition was but from one system 
of religious authority to another. ; 

After the foregoing paragraph had been written, it was 
a surprise to find that in his earlier book, the Esqusse, Sabatier 
had fully realised and clearly asserted the same view on the 
attitude of Christ and His disciples to Judaism : 

Far from exercising on the religious tradition of His people a systematic 
and formal criticism, far from applying to it the sorting-out that would be 
commonly expected, Jesus expressly withholds Himself from this, as from a 
method essentially irreligious and wrong. He does not wish to abolish any 
element of authority; He prefers to confirm in its entirety the tradition of 
which He wishes to be the heir, not the destroyer. . . . The first disciples did 
not suspect in the least that a day was to come when they would have to bid 
farewell to Moses in order to remain faithful to their Master. He, in fact, had 
remained until the end obedient to the law of Moses. On the morrow of His 
death His disciples had not broken with Judaism. They had even, for the 


most part, found in their new faith a motive to persevere with greater exactitude 
and fervour in the practices of their Mosaic piety (Esquisse, 223, 225). 


There can be no question at all but that this is the 
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historical view ; and so the appeal to the documents compels 
me to reject as unhistorical the central contention of Sabatier’s 
later book, Les Religions d Autorité, viz. the theory that 
Christ’s religion was based upon or involved the repudiation 
of authority in religion. 

Though Sabatier, as has been seen, denies any legitimate 
evolution of Christianity, he admits a progress, in the sense 
of a progressive spiritualising. In the Esquisse (pp. 216-257) 
he marks the following stages :— 


(1) The Christianity of Christ’s disciples and of the Apostolic age ;— 
Judaic, Messianic in character; only a more spiritual form of Judaism. This 
stage he likens to the infancy of Christianity. 

(2) Catholicism—the period of youth and of education, when the swaddling 
clothes of Judaism were discarded, and the pagan populations of the empire 
and the Teutonic races were gradually christianised, though in the process 
pagan ideas and practices were absorbed on a large scale by Christianity. 

(3) Protestantism—the emancipation from tutelage and from instructors, 
and the attaining to the freedom of full Christian manhood. 

But the Reformers retained much of the Catholic system—the inspired 
Bible, the Creeds, the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation and a 
considerable amount of theological and sacramental theory.1_ And so in these 
latter days has been produced 

(4) The Religion of the Spirit, which discards all the elements of authority 
that remained in orthodox Protestantism, and reduces Christianity to the bare 
exercise of the Two Great Commandments. 


Sabatier recognises fully that this purely spiritual religion 
is not the concrete religion given by Christ to His disciples, 
nor was it His own personal religion. Christ’s personal religion 
included many of the elements discarded by the “ Religion 
of the Spirit”; it included the whole range of the current 
Jewish religious beliefs and practices of His day (Esquisse, 229). 
And so the “Religion of the Spirit” presents itself as an 
improvement on the religion of Christ, a distillation of its 
highest and most purely spiritual quintessence. Thus Sabatier 
and his school tell us that Christ’s own Christianity was not 
pure. This is a climax beyond which it will hardly be 
possible to go. 


1 This side of Protestantism is rather slurred over in the Esquisse; but it 
is brought out in strong relief in the Religions, Books II. and III. 
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It follows that on Sabatier’s own showing the “ Religion 
of the Spirit,” as conceived by him, has had no place as a 
working religious system in historical Christianity. It is a 
new experiment in religion, and his own account of the 
fates and fortunes of the “ Religion of. the Spirit” in history 
(Religions, 483-90) cannot but engender the suspicion that this 
pure essence of religion is as one of those chemical elements 
that can stably exist only in combination with coarser sub- 
stances. We ask ourselves whether a purely spiritual religion 
can be the working religion for humanity. 

Doubtless there are souls able at a certain stage of their 
spiritual growth to nourish their religious life on this im- 
material food ; those who have read Sabatier’s books will not 
question that, at any rate in his later years, it was so with him. 
But even in such cases it may be questioned if anyone has ever 
begun with such purely spiritual religion; and also if this 
spiritual essence of religion has not, as a matter of fact, been 
extracted by each such individual from some one or other of 
the “ Religions of Authority.” But is it not an atmosphere so 
rarified that only the Jntellectuels, and of them only those of a 
strongly mystic and pietistic temperament, can breathe in it 
with comfort ? Can it ever be the living religion of the crowds, 
of the poor, the overworked, the ignorant, the unspiritual, the 
dull of heart, the tempted, the sinners whom Christ came to 
save? We have heard M. Sabatier say that in the time of 
Christ the principle of the Gospel, if it were to realise itself as 
a popular religion, could not remain in its pure spirituality ; 
and that in the first age it was necessary to instruct simple 
souls and protect them by means of the Creed. These words 
are as true now as they were in the first age, and true they 
will remain until the end. 

Man is not a disembodied spirit; he is made up of soul 
and body, of spirit and flesh; and the teaching of history 
appears to be that a religion that appeals only to the spirit and 
disregards those instincts of human nature which have their 
root in the material side of man, can be a religion only for a 
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few—so few that they are a negligible quantity: for normal 
mankind it seems that religion must have two sides corre- 
sponding to man’s twofold nature—the Religion of the Spirit 
indeed, without which there is no religion at all; but also an 
admixture of those elements which Sabatier classes under the 
term “ authority.” 

And so, when I come to review my religious position in 
the light of the trains of thought set working by these most 
stimulating books, which must drive thinking Catholics down 
to the very root and into the very heart of their religious life, 
I may sum it up roughly as follows: 

Catholicism (and for Western Europe, beyond all con- 
troversy, Roman Catholicism) is the religion into which, as a 
matter of fact, the religion of Christ and His Apostles and 
the first Christian communities has grown ;—and by a process 
marked at every step (as Sabatier never tires of reiterating) 
by those characteristics of naturalness and inevitableness that 
mark the workings of that law of evolution that is accepted as 
the scientific explanation of the life-history of all organisms, 
biological or sociological. Thus Catholicism comes to me as 
historical Christianity, with all the claims of the actually 
existing that were so emphatically recognised by Christ. It 
offers to me “a deep and beautiful religion, a sap of 
Christian life, a source of mystic soarings and of heroic 
devotedness,’—in a word, the Religion of the Spirit ; and in 
degrees and measures that I shall never be able to reach to or 
exhaust. It offers, too, those other elements—sacramental, 
doctrinal, symbolical, ritual—without which, as all past ex- 
perience teaches us, the Religion of the Spirit cannot live and 
work in concrete men as God has made them. 

Moreover, I believe that this side of Catholicism is some- 
thing more than a condescension to human weakness; I 
believe it is the source not only of the beauty but also of 
the depth of Catholic piety, and that in proportion as the 
devout Catholic avails himself of this external side of his 
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religion become. I go further: the more that educated and 
intellectual Catholics in their practical religious life throw 
themselves into the great stream of living Catholicism, and 
partake with simplicity of heart—each one according to his 
individual spirit, bent, or attraction—in the ordinary devo- 
tions and pious practices of the poor and the lowly, the higher 
will they rise in the religion of the Spirit; for in spiritual 
things, too, is the promise verified, “he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” And holding this as a fundamental religious 
truth, I pray before relics and images, and use holy water, and 
say the beads; at Lourdes I bathed in the holy well and 
burned candles in the Grotto; in Rome, in the Jubilee year, 
I made the “ visits” to the Basilicas, and kissed the Holy Door 
among the throngs of peasants who had come together from 
the whole Catholic world: and all this in the belief that by 
such acts may be gained some insight into those things that 
have been hidden from the wise and prudent, but revealed to 
little ones ;—that by such acts may the commandment be 
obeyed, to become as little children, of whom is the Kingdom 
of God. 

To sum up, in a word, this prolonged criticism. Spiritual 
religion is sometimes almost made to lie in the absence of 
externals, as when Harnack (op. cit., p. 268) describes Pro- 
testantism as “a religion without priests, without sacrifices, 
without ‘ fragments ’ of grace, without ceremonies—a spiritual 
religion.” But spiritual religion lies not in negations, but in 
acts and habits of soul. And history proclaims the fact that 
these are to be found at least as well, I believe better, in 
Catholicism. I hold that the fallacy that runs through the 
whole of M. Sabatier’s last book is that which is contained 
in the very title—the assumption of any incompatibility, or 
even antagonism, between a Religion of Authority and the 
Religion of the Spirit. 

EK. C. BUTLER. 
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HOW JAPANESE BUDDHISM* APPEALS 
TO A CHRISTIAN THEIST. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
Lecturer in Manchester College, Oxford. 


No Christian Theist can contemplate without profound 
emotion the vast perspectives of religion which the historical 
studies of the last century have disclosed. One after another 
of the world’s great faiths has risen out of the dim and distant 
past, or has shown itself still living after imumerable trans- 
formations on its native soil. In India and China the language, 
the ritual, the philosophy of the present day are as old as the 
prophets of ancient Israel. The long procession may march 
under many names; but the careful spectator at once dis- 
covers innumerable points of likeness among all their differ- 
ences, and recognises with joy a thousand harmonies of 
aspiration and trust. The early Christians were in a somewhat 
similar position in the face of the higher morality and culture 
of Greece and Egypt and Western Asia. They were not 


1 It is my misfortune to have only a literary knowledge of it: I cannot 
rival the European experience of Professor Anesaki. The difficulties of the 
foreign student are augmented by the divergent estimates of Japanese scholars 
themselves. Thus Professor Anesaki believes that it is due to Buddhism that 
“ self-sacrifice for the sake of one’s ideal has become the spirit of our national 
life.’ On the other hand, Mr Okakura-Yoshisaburo, lecturing at the University 
of London, lays stress on “the undeniable fact that no real conversion has ever 
been achieved during the past eleven centuries by the doctrine of Buddha.” 
The Japanese Spirit (1905), p. 88. Cp, Gulick, Evolution of the Japanese (1903), 
“ Buddhism has not served to deepen the sense of responsibility, nor helped to 
build up character,” p. 320. 
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embarrassed by ecclesiastical limitations. The martyr Justin 
recognised the presence of the Logos in Socrates as well as in 
Jesus; and Clement of Alexandria affirmed that philosophy 
had been the “tutor” to bring the Greeks to Christ. The 
modern disciple may phrase his recognitions differently, but 
his principle is the same. Truth in morals and religion is to 
be welcomed everywhere, by whatsoever lips it may have been 
uttered ; and if Buddhism enforces the same lessons as Christi- 
anity, in the great warfare with ignorance and sin, the Buddhist 
and the Christian should fight side by side. 

The Christian Theist does not, however, claim an “ absolute ” 
character for his own religion, and for the same reason he will 
not allow it elsewhere. The ultimate Truth, no doubt, is one; 
but Truth as it enters the world through human lips is always 
involved in temporary forms, which subsequent experience 
enlarges or corrects. No historic religion, therefore, can ever 
claim finality; and the work of religious founders is not so 
much to create systems of thought as to impart those impulses 
of moral endeavour and spiritual affection which the Christian 
sums up under the term “life.”? | The person of Jesus is 
presented in the earliest traditions under the character of the 
Messiah. Angels announce his birth and resurrection. The 
kingdom of God is opposed by the kingdom of Satan, and one 
aspect of its advent is the victory of Christ over the demons. 
These are the figures of contemporary imagination ; they are 
not part of the scientific thought of to-day. Gotama the 
Buddha divided the occupants of the world into different gatis 
or “courses,” the tormentors and tormented in hell, animals, 
the ghosts of the dead, men, demons of earth and sky (aswras), 
and the shining devas of the upper worlds.” We need not ask 
what were the antecedents of this distribution, nor emphasise 

1 On the other hand, ep. Anesaki, Hibbert Journal, October, p. 7. 

? This doctrine has lasted on through all the transformations of primitive 
Buddhism in Japan. Cp. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Short History of the Twelve Japanese 
Buddhist Sects, 1886, pp. viii.-x. Different lists will be found in the early texts, 


e.g. Digha Nikaya, xv, 4 and xxxiii, 2. 1 (iv.) ; Majjhima, vol. i. p. 73; Samyutta, 
vol. v. p. 474 ; Vibhanga, pp. 339, 412. 
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at present its connection with the theory of re-birth. It is 
sufficient to remark that this view of the scene and powers of 
existence links Japan with India and Judea, and adds another 
to the innumerable parallels collected by recent students 
between Buddhism and Christianity. As part of the Buddha- 
vacana, the “‘ Buddha-word,” these ideas belong to the teaching 
of Omniscience ; and should a Buddhist follow the Christian 
Theist in abandoning it, he will similarly surrender the 
“absolute” character of his religion. Both faiths, that is to 
say, must be studied from the point of view of historical 
science. Their traditions must be tested, their sacred litera- 
tures examined, by the same methods. The moral ideals 
which they have elevated for the reverence and imitation of 
the disciple, the worship which they have organised, the insti- 
tutions which they have created, the types of religious experi- 
ence which they have formed, must be approached with the 
same respect, and judged with the same sympathy. It is, of 
course, inevitable that Christian and Buddhist should each 
have his own past. But the similarities of medieval Chris- 
tianity and Japanese Buddhism are so striking that it is easier 
for the Western student to comprehend the social energy of 
Buddhism in Japan than anywhere else. In China it shares 
the colossal decrepitude which at present veils such unknown 
possibilities in the Flowery Land. ' From its ancient seats in 
India it has long been driven. But Buddhism entered Japan 
a generation before the Roman mission under Augustine 
planted the Cross at Canterbury. It has played an immense 
part in the national life ever since, and is full of vigorous 
activity to-day. What does it teach? what kind of character 
does it produce? what has been the nature of its influence ? 
Only the barest outlines of answers to these questions can be 
offered now. 

I. Buddhism was first preached in Japan in the year 552 
A.D." The great age of Buddhist missions, with its splendid 
records of heroic enterprise and devoted endurance, was not 

1 This is tradition. The oldest documents belong to the eighth century. 
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yet over. The new religion came immediately from Korea, 
but it was already inextricably associated with Chinese culture, 
so that India and China have been joint progenitors of the 
civilisation of Japan. The energy of its teachers, the 
superiority of its philosophy and ethics, its possession of letters, 
and the access which it afforded to the study of Chinese life 
and government, soon gave it the dominant position over the 
native ‘“ Way of the Gods” (Chinese Shin-to, to being the 
Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese tao). Japanese 
administration was organised on the Chinese model; and in 
the ninth century, under the influence of Kobo, Buddhism 
definitely assimilated the native hierarchy of gods, and formed 
the close alliance with Shintoism which was only formally 
dissolved in 1871. The different sects of China soon had their 
representatives in Japan. The vast collections of Scripture 
due to the enormous patience of Chinese scholars were carried 
across the sea,’ and fresh developments arose on the basis of 
particular books. While Bernard was preaching a crusade, 


while Francis of Assisi was reviving the primitive type of 
Christian life, and Thomas Aquinas was organising Catholic 
theology, the founders of the three leading sects of modern 
Japan were also at work.* The influence of Buddhism on 


1 The collection in the India Office, published 1678-1681 a.p., and presented 
by the Japanese Government in 1875, contains 1662 different works. 

2 Honen, the founder of the Jodo sect of the “Pure Land,” was born in 
1133, and converted in his ninth year. Out of his movement sprang the “ True 
Sect of the Pure Land” (Shin-Shu) under his disciple Shin-ran (1173-1262) ; 
a little later came Nichiren (1222-1282). To the same period belonged 
Ei-sai, who established the Zen sect in 1191, Zen is the Japanese equivalent 
of the Sanskrit dhyana (Pali hana), the name of the concentrated meditations 
practised in the higher Buddhist discipline. To the teaching of the Zen sect 
Mr Okakura-Yoshisaburo attributes an exceptional value: “The self-control 
that enables us not to betray our inner feeling through a change in our 
expression, the measured steps with which we are taught to walk into the 
hideous jaws of death—in short, all those qualities which make a present 
Japanese of truly Japanese type look strange, if not queer, to your eyes, are in 
a most marked degree a product of that direct or indirect influence on our 
past mentality which was exercised by the Buddhist doctrine of Dhyana taught 
by the Zen priests.” The Japanese Spirit, p. 83, 
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national affairs had long been prominent, as one emperor after 
another had retired into the “silent life.” The “ True Sect” 
was an especial object of imperial patronage. Its founder had 
abandoned the principle of celibacy and permitted other 
relaxations of the ancient rule of the Order. Its members 
lived together in vast communities, and took an active part 
in the incessant strife which filled the records of Japanese 
medieval history with blood and fire. The great monastery 
(one is obliged to use Christian terms) at Hiyeisan, in the 
lovely scenery round Lake Biwa, spread its gardens over 
thirteen valleys adorned with every variety of landscape art, 
and included over five hundred temples, shrines, and priestly 
dwellings. It was charged with being a hotbed of plots in the 
feudal wars, and in 1571 was attacked and destroyed by order 
of Nobunaga, when thousands of inmates, the aged and the 
young, from the abbot to the maidservants, perished in one 
indiscriminate massacre.’ The fortified Hongwanji monastery 
at Osaka was besieged the year before by the same leader with 
an army of 58,000 men. The strength of the position was such 
that the abbot successfully protracted hostilities for ten years.’ 
This fighting Buddhism has, of course, passed away, though 
the great sects remain. In the seventeenth century Con- 
fucianism largely took its place as the teacher of ethics, and 
in particular as the inspirer of loyalty to the Emperor. The 
revival of the ancient traditions by a distinguished group of 
Shinto scholars further tended to depress it, and emphasised 
the national and patriotic sentiments. But it has shared 
in the wonderful outburst of energy which has marked 
the last generation of the nineteenth century. Its twelve 
sects and thirty schools* possess over seventy thousand 


1 Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire, p. 232. 

2 Lloyd, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, xxii. p. 417. After 
its capitulation (when the abbot set fire to the buildings and escaped) 20,000 
inmates are said to have been slaughtered (Scherer, Young Japan, p. 112). 

8 So the Rev. Banriu Yatsubuchi, The World’s Parliament of Religions, 
vol, i, p. 722. The Statesman’s Year-book, i905, mentions twelve sects and 
thirty-two creeds. Mr Lloyd, Trans. As, Soc. Japan, says that, reckoning sub- 
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temples; and the activity of building has not ceased. The 
great Higashi Hongwanji temple (of the “True Sect”) at 
Kyoto was only completed in 1895. It cost more than a 
million yen: its dimensions are those of a Western cathedral. 
Ninety-six massive pillars support the roof, at a height of 126 
feet. The timbers were all dragged from the mountains and 
lifted into their places by twenty-nine immense ropes made of 
human hair, the voluntary offerings of innumerable faithful 
women, which are still preserved within the precincts. 
Through this long history Buddhism has exercised a 
mighty social force. It was the first great civilising 
agency. The spread of its preaching carried the influences 
of philanthropy through the empire. To dig wells, to make 
roads, to build bridges, to plant fruit-trees, to drain marshes, 
was a part of piety, like nursing the sick, and helping the 
poor. The old “ Way of the Gods” was singularly devoid 
of ethical zeal, and Buddhism, going hand in hand with 
Chinese culture, proved the great promoter of education. The 
temples became centres of popular teaching; the village 
schools were connected with the sanctuaries. There children 
of all classes received instruction at a nominal cost in the 
arts of reading and writing, in drawing, and in the ethical 
compound of Buddhist morality and Confucian wisdom. 
Doubtless the profession of arms required another kind of 
training ; but even the imperial household employed Buddhist 
instructors, and “the Samurai scholars sought to perfect their 
knowledge under Buddhist teachers.” Moreover, as the life 
of the community revolved in China round the village temple, 
so in Japan the local Buddhist “ priest” became the depository 
of the family history. The public registers were in his charge, 
and he furnished certificates of birth and lineage and death. 
Is it surprising that under these conditions Buddhism should 


sects—and they are all autonomous bodies—there must be nearly seventy 
Buddhist sects in the country, They do not always represent variations of 
doctrine, division being often caused by local accident. Similar phenomena are 
not unknown in Christianity. 
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‘he have powerfully influenced the national character, and stamped f 
at | its impress on the language and literature of the whole people ? 

i. The artistic development of Japan was fostered, as Professor q 
ral. §  Anesaki has pointed out, under the same genial tutorship. i 
126 The temple must be decorated ; the Buddha was early repre- i 
ind sented surrounded by ranks of Bodhisattvas, in acts of adoring i 
.of |) homage, against rich gold backgrounds resembling those of i 
ful i early Italian art. Corridor and chamber were lined with i 
| frescoes representing the torments of the hells and the felicity i 

r of the blest. No Dante arose to give immortal embodiment : 
ing to the moral life and destiny of man; but the artists of the . 
ces Takuma line, from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, q 
ke |) fixed the sacred types for the piety of after ages, and Cho fl 
es, Densu has sometimes been compared with Fra Angelico. In 3 
the jf sculpture, perhaps even more successfully than in painting, has | 4 
‘a 

ay 


oid | Buddhism expressed its artistic ideal. At Kamakura, once the 
ith [ capital of Eastern Japan, which boasted a population of more 


eas 2 


‘he [| thanamillion in the days of its glory, the colossal statue of the i 4 
ge : Great Buddha (Dai-butsu), all but fifty feet in height, stands 7 
ren | near the sea. The casting began in the year 1252. Twice r 
the — has the temple which enclosed it been swept away by a great is 
cal tidal wave. After its second destruction in 1494 it was never bk’ 
m. | ‘Yebuilt. But the great bronze figure still remains— 4 
of “ A statue solid’ set, . 
iat And moulded in colossal calm.” " 
eir No other—so one of the profoundest students of Japanese life a 
life —— assures us—* gives such an impression of majesty, or so truly a 
le, ' symbolises the central idea of Buddhism, the spiritual peace My 
ry | which comes of perfected knowledge and the subjugation of 4 
ge, all passions.” ; 

th. fF But in thus entering at every turn into the life of the i 

ild | people, Buddhism was compelled to ally itself with the old 


“Way of the Gods.” Under the influence of Kobo in the 
nty |} ninth century the old Shinto deities became incarnations of 
foul the Buddha; the popular festivals were incorporated in the 
cycle of the Buddhist year; and the worship of the dead was 
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accommodated within the household ritual. Even to-day, it 
is asserted, the Shinto kami-dana or “ god-shelf” is to be found 
in most houses, bearing the effigies of the “Seven Happy Gods 
of Fortune,” even where there is also a Buddhist shrine.! The 
new-born infant is presented in the family Shinto temple: the 
dead are mostly buried with Buddhist rites. From its earliest 
days Buddhism had been in contact with the ancient cultus of 
the departed. ‘They stand outside our dwellings, at our 
windows, at the corners of our streets ; they stand at our doors, 
revisiting their old homes.” So sang the poet of the Khuddaka 
Patha, urging the duty of alms to the dead, for offerings of 
fruits and rice and cake and flowers would make them 
happier, and lay up merit for the giver. There is, of course, 
a superstitious and a refined way of carrying out such 
provision. Under the influence of Confucianism a tender 
sentiment gathered around the acts of daily remembrance ; and 
with the revival of Shintoism as a great political instrument 
“devotion to the memory of ancestors” has become (in the 
words of the great Shinto commentator, Hirata), “the main- 
spring of all virtues. No one who discharges his duty to them 
will ever be disrespectful to the gods or to his living parents. 
Such a man also will be faithful to his prince, loyal to his 
friends, and kind and gentle to his wife and children. For the 
essence of this devotion is indeed filial piety.”* The Shinto 
temples were all “ purified” after the revolution of 1868, and 
stripped of their Buddhist ornaments. But the images of the 
Shinto gods remain untouched in the sanctuaries of the 
Buddhas. “Life,” said the Buddha,‘ “has a limited span, and 
naught may avail to extend it. This is manifested by the im- 
permanence of human beings; but yet, whenever necessary, I 
will hereafter make my appearance from time to time as a god 

1 But the “True Sect of the Pure Land” permits no worship except to 
the Buddha Amitabha. 

2 Belonging to the “Short Collection” in the Sutta Pitaka (tr. Childers). 

8 Cp. the exposition of Professor Hozumi (Professor of Law at Tokio) in 


Japan, Our New Ally, by A, Stead, 1902, p. 24. 
* Quoted by Satow and Hawes, Handbook for Japan, p. 83, from a late text. 
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(Shinto Kami), a sage (Confucian teacher), or a Buddha.” 
Such is the adaptive power of the ancient Hindu faith. The 
splendid patriotism and devoted obedience in the battle- 
field which excited so much admiration in the late war, are the 
product of age-long influences of reverence and loyalty nurtured 
under the shelter of the religion whose first law was, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” ? 

Popular Buddhism is thus still in the stage of medizval 
Christianity. The wide-spread worship of Kwan-non, the 
equivalent of the Chinese Kwan-yin, goddess of mercy, with 
her thousand eyes and thousand arms—symbols of universal 
beneficence—has often been compared with that of the Virgin 
Mary.” The records of the saints are full of miraculous births, 
wondrous dreams, and spiritual conflicts. Demons are put to 
flight, and angelic forms made visible. Groves of trees spring 
up miraculously; fire falls and consumes opponents; rain 
answers the saint’s prayer; the storm is tamed, the howling 
winds grow calm; the condemned are snatched into safety 
from the executioner’s sword. The Japanese layman of the 
ordinary type knows little more of the philosophy of his re- 
ligion than the Breton peasant knows of Pascal, or the Cala- 
brian villager of Rosmini. He goes to the temple on certain 
family occasions ; now and then he hears a sermon; he sub- 
scribes to the support of the particular sect with which he is 
connected, and a paper on his door warns off the mendicants 
of other denominations. The pious worshipper places himself 
daily in the presence of the Buddhas, makes an act of thanks- 
giving to them, and offers a prayer for grace ; he confesses the 


1 Applied to animals for food, this led to vegetarian diet. In this respect 
also Buddhism has for more than a thousand years left its impress on Japan. 
This can be traced back to the edict of the Emperor Temmu, 675 a.p. See 
Aston’s Nihongi, ii. p. 328. 

2 Kwan-yin is the female counterpart of the Indian Avalokitecvara, who 
made the famous vow not to enter into final peace until all beings had received 
the saving truth. See the remarkable liturgy translated in Beal’s Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures. Miss Bird has given a most vivid description of the wor- 
ship in the great temple at Asakusa, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Letter VIII. 
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sins of this and previous lives; he recites the Ten Command- 
ments, and renews his vow of obedience to them; and then, 
with comprehensive piety, closes his devotions with an act of 
reverence towards the gods of the country and a memorial of 
parents." Between the practices of popular Buddhism and 
Roman Catholic Christianity the Christian Theist does not find 
much to choose. 

II. Behind the popular Buddhism, however, stand ethical, 
philosophical, and religious ideas of rare interest. It is well 
known that the historical Gotama endeavoured to concentrate 
his teaching on the moral discipline summed up in the 
Eightfold Noble Path. The personal holiness of the Arahat 
or saint was the goal of the first believers. Among the 
crowds of contemporary sophists, the Teacher would enter into 
no metaphysical speculations. Whether the world was infinite 
in space or limited, whether it had an origin in time or was 
eternal, whether the man who had attained truth had or had 
not a soul, and would or would not live after death, he refused 
to discuss. Controversy did not, in his judgment, lead to the 
mastery of passion or the maintenance of inward peace. In 
this scheme, the Buddha passes away and is known no more. 
But in the course of centuries, by a process which cannot here 
be even indicated, a new Buddhism arose, founded on the 
conception of what in Western language might be designated 
“universal spirit.” On the philosophical side it assumed the 
form of a pantheistic idealism ; on the religious, interpreted in 
terms of personality, it placed the believer in direct relation 
with an Infinite and Eternal object of worship, the Self- 
Existent Buddha, of whom the Sakya-Son had been only one 
among repeated manifestations. This is the basis of Japanese 
Buddhism, embodied in the book known by its Sanskrit title 
as the Saddharma Pundarika, or “The Lotus of the Good 


1 See the Layman’s Manual of Daily Devotion in the Shingon sect (Lloyd, 
Trans, As. Soc. Jap., xxii. p. 400). 

2 See the “Ten Indeterminates,”’ Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids, vol. i. pp. 254, 187. 
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Law.'” There the Buddha is represented as the “Father of 
the world,” the Self-born or Uncreate,’ the Protector of all 
creatures, the Healer (or Saviour) of the sickness of their sins. 
It is evident that we are here in close affinity with the ideas 
of Christian theology.* On the philosophical side, it must be 
sufficient to point to the “ Diamond Cutter” of the Shingon 
sect,‘ or to modern expositions like Mr Kuroda’s Outlines 
of the Mahayana (18938), which had the sanction of scholars 
of the six leading schools, or the sketch of the doctrine of 
Nichiren (born in 1222) issued by the Abbot Kobayashi, 
President of the Nichiren college, Takanawa (1893). The 
fundamental principle of these sects is the denial of the 
reality of the phenomenal world. We know only our own 
mental operations ; the scene around us has no being of its 
own; its permanent existence (bhita-tathatd) consists in the 
fact that it is perceived by mind. The student of philosophy 
must trace the steps (perhaps they should rather be called 
leaps) by which the metaphysician reaches the conclusion that 
there is only one Buddha-nature identically the same 
throughout the whole universe. The confused and un- 
enlightened human intellect supposes that there are trees 
and animals, rivers and stars: the philosopher realises 
that these are all identical with the person of the Buddha. 
In this universality even heaven and hell lose their separate- 
ness. All things and phenomena are eternally one and the 
same ; and even “ Buddhas and demons are not different in 
their essence.” This mode of thought has created (perhaps 
with Christian aid) the difficult doctrine of the Tvikdya or 
“triple body” of the Buddha, which has supplied Professor 
Anesaki with an analogy to the Western concept of the 
Logos. But is the analogy really well founded? The doctrine 

1 Carried from India to China, and from China to Japan. Translated by 
Kern in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxi. 

2 Epithet of the Eternal Brahma of Hindu theology ; p. 310. 

8 The Japanese tradition which ascribes this work to a late period in the 
life of Gotama cannot be taken seriously. 


4 Translated by Prof. Max Miiller, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xlix. 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 33 
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is unknown in early Buddhism ; it is not formally announced, 
though interpreters discover it implicitly contained, in the 
Lotus, chap. xv.' The first of these bodies bears the name 
Dharma-kaya, commonly translated “ spiritual body.” The 
term dharma is one of those bewilderingly flexible words 
which again and again baffle the student. In the language 
of Gotama himself it often designates the sum of his teaching, 
and it is sometimes rendered the “Law,” or the “Truth.” 
Along the line of philosophical theology this might conceivably 
be developed into a parallel with the Logos, as the sum of ideal 
truths constituting the “spiritual body” of the everlasting 
Buddha. But in the Nichiren sect which teaches an extreme 
form of subjective idealism, this “spiritual body” is expressly 
said to consist of (or be constituted out of) the five elements, 
earth, water, fire, wind, and ether, throughout the world !* 
Plainly the term dharma is here understood in the sense 
which it so frequently bore in early Buddhist philosophy, of 
nature, quality, or condition (as in the frequent phrase ditthe 
va dhamme, “in the visible world”). Along this line the 
Dharma-kiya would denote the sum of sensible reality, the 
‘“‘nature-body,” a very different idea. True, Mr Fujishima 
adds that these elements and all living beings throughout the 
three worlds are produced by ourselves, and outside our own 
thought have no existence. But this reasoning leads to 
disastrous results when it is applied to theology. If the 
conception of the Dharma-kaya enables one devout Buddhist 
to say, “We can see Christ because we see Buddha,” it 
enables another to pronounce them both unreal. Here is a 
conversation between a teacher of the “'True Sect of the Pure 
Land,” a worshipper of Amida Buddha (see below, IV.), and 


1 It is found in China (Beal, Catena, p. 124), and in Tibet (Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, p. 100). Some astonishing specimens of Buddhist Gnostic specu- 
lation may be read in Eitel’s Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, under the word 
Trikaya, But he gives no authority for his interpretation of the Dharma-kaya 
as “luminous spirituality.” 

? Bunyiu Nanjio, Short History, p. 143; Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme Japonais 
(1889), p. 120. 
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a well-known American student of Japanese philosophy, 
Professor G. W. Knox.’ 


Talking to the priest, he asked us :— 

Priest. Do you believe in the divinity of Christ ? 

Professor. Most assuredly I do. 

Priest. Ah, of course, you are quite correct ; He is God. 

Professor. So, then, you agree with me and are a Christian ? 

Priest, Of course not, and so, therefore, Jesus is not God. 

Professor. Oh, I understand you perfectly; everything is in our thought, 
and as we think it; and Jesus is or is not divine, as you believe or as I. In 
the fullest sense the world is my idea and exists only in my thought. 

Priest. I see you have studied our philosophy, and I am pleased at so 
good an interpretation. 

Professor. But it seems to me there is one difficulty: if everything is as 
we think it, we have no test of truth, and things at the same time actually are 
and are not. Your belief is self-destructive, for surely I may deny it as you 
affirm it. 

Priest. Self-destructive ?>—of course it is; so is all reason and all logic: 
that is my contention, there is no absolute truth and no proof of reasoning. If 
you have gone so far as to see this truth, you may very well become a Buddhist. 


For purposes of religion this kind of idealism is as barren 


as the psychological nihilism which led Buddhaghosa to assert 
in his “ Path of Purity ” that the life of an individual is strictly 
limited to the thought or feeling of one moment,’ just as a 
chariot-wheel touches the ground only at one point. Truly 
is the student warned that trying to find out the essence of 
Buddhism from the words of the Siitras is like the position 
of blind men seeking the way on the brink of a precipice, or, 
in yet more picturesque metaphors, like attempting to bind 
the moon on the water with tortoises’ hair, or make a ship sail 
on a plain. Yet again and again an ultimate ontological 
basis is demanded, and it is found in the conception of reality 
as universal Mind. History, however, is with difficulty re- 
conciled to this idea. Metaphysic may declare that Cakya 
Muni is Soku shin Jé6 Butsu, or “ Mind-itself-Buddha”: the tra- 
dition of an actual person fades away before such an abstract 
immensity: with the result that, as a Shingon priest remarked 


1 Imperial Japan (1905), p. 78. 
2 Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 150. 
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to Mr Lloyd, “We do not make much of Shaka in our 
sect.”? 

Buddhism, however, has always known how to preserve its 
ethical enthusiasm in the midst of the most unpromising 
philosophy. The late Rajendra Lal Mitra bore emphatic 
testimony to the moral earnestness which pervaded the dreary 
lengths of the Sanskrit treatises upon the Void, drawn from 
Nepal. The Japanese sects may differ profoundly, as will be 
seen, in their doctrines of salvation; they may interpret in 
various ways the central object of worship; they may place a 
childlike confidence in impossible proofs of the origin of their 
sacred books out of the language of Gotama himself; the 
scriptural authority on which they rely may be shattered ; but 
they start from a common outlook upon life, and however 
widely they diverge from the ancient teaching, they all inter- 
pret the actual facts of existence in the same way. Life is 
ruled by the power of the Deed. Its outward incidents from 
birth to death are all determined by a moral rule. In any 
given career, the circumstances of physical endowment, lineage 
and family, wealth and poverty, beauty or strength of person, 
even the dispositions of the character, are the result of ante- 
cedent moral conditions. From sphere to sphere, in every one 
of the six gatis or ways of life, from the foulest demon in the 
lowest hell to the great Brahma upon his heavenly throne, no 
being could escape the universal law, ‘“‘ Whatsoevera man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” summed up in the one word, Karma. 

III. Accepted by Gotama from the Brahmans of his day, 
this principle remains the foundation of every form of Bud- 
dhism. How does it appeal to the Christian Theist? It has an 
immediate and immense religious value, for it at once lifts off 
from God the whole burden of evil. Suffering of every kind is 
the penalty of past misconduct. The pains of entering life 
and of quitting it, disease and loss, failure and disappointment, 
the wounds of affection and the frustration of purpose— 
every form of ill to which mankind is heir—come charged with 

1 Trans. As, Soc. Jap., xxii, p. 388. “Shaka” = Cakya. 
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moral significance, pay for some past offence, and balance 
a hidden guilt. Absolute justice is the law of the world, 
and every event is determined under the supremacy of moral 
causation. This is the elemental fact of all existence. Cause 
and effect, In-Hn (or In-gwa), rule the whole succession of 
our experiences. They may be apparently separated in space 
and time, but their connection, though unperceived, is indis- 
soluble. It pervades the mighty groups of world-systems 
that constitute the universe. It knits moments into hours 
and days, links the years into ages, and binds together the 
infinite cycles of past and future. The observer of the people 
finds it wrapped up in their household sayings, their proverbs, 
their pious or profane exclamations, their confessions of 
sorrow, hope, joy, or despair. The aged meets the privations 
of sense with resignation,’ and the child is warned that 
disobedience will involve penalties in a future birth. 

That this doctrine has a profound religious significance the 
Christian Theist will readily admit. It puts to flight the awful 
shadows of divine injustice or arbitrary caprice. In the sphere 
of natural endowment it is not without striking analogies to 
Western doctrines of heredity ; and it runs parallel with all 
our conceptions of the making of character. That every 
thought or feeling or volition counts for something in our 
personal development ; that we are for ever making our own 
moral world for good or ill; that we can never escape the 
spiritual consequences of our evil ways; that there is a retri- 
bution upon selfishness and sin, when, in this life or in some 
other, we are made to realise what we have done, and—in the 
expressive language of Ezekiel—“ loathe ourselves for our 
iniquities,’—is the deepest conviction of the Theist as he sees 
his life beneath the sovereignty of Infinite Righteousness. 
Before conceptions so profound the old forensic theories of 


1 This becomes, in fact, a main virtue in life ruled by Karma, and has far- 
reaching applications. The attitude of Christianity against the evils of 
want and suffering is aggressive ; they are to be remedied rather than endured. 
The medical officers in India know what difficulties this involves in fighting 
epidemics like the plague. 
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atonement disappear, and the ghastly vision of eternal hell 
ceases to terrify ; no Buddhist place of doom can last for ever ; 
sin belongs to the order of the finite and impermanent, and 
punishment, however intense and however long, will in due 
time come to its end. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the Deed has, however, a much 
wider scope. The power of Karma is not limited in its 
operation to the sphere of sentient life. It extends over the | 
whole sum of phenomenal existence. No interference with its 
sublime order is possible. The true Buddhist, loyal to this 
principle, will not pray for the conversion of a poor harvest 
into plenty, nor, when cholera is desolating countless homes, 
will he entreat a divine hand to stay the plague. Physical 
causation belongs to the moral order, and the outer world of 
sun and star is as much under the sway of Karma as the 
heart of selfishness or purity. Trace this through the vast 
processes of cosmic evolution and decay, and Karma is seen 
to be a kind of universal energy. When any given world- 
period comes to an end, and destruction finally overwhelms 
the visible scene, what is it that again unrolls order out of 
chaos, and remakes the world from heaven to hell? It is the 
sum of the unexhausted potencies of merit and guilt, which 
fire could not burn, nor water drown, nor wind extinguish. 
These still demand their allotted recompense, and, to meet 
their claim, dwellings of bliss and doom, and corresponding lots 
of joy or pain, appear once more. Karma is, accordingly, the 
ultimate principle of things: the thoughts and acts of a 
remote and invisible past have actually produced the conti- 
nents and seas of our earth. Nature is thus a moral rather 
than an intellectual product ; and the real force of the world 
is not something to be measured by magnitudes or velocities, 
but by incalculable aggregates of good and evil in the count- 
less lives of countless beings. Buddhist theology, therefore, 
has never produced an “argument from design.” In its 
idealist forms, while asserting that every phenomenon is the 
expression of mind, it has not sought to trace the manifesta- 
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tion of intelligence in the limbs of animals or the distances of 
planets. It has viewed nature as informed by Righteousness 
rather than by Reason; and matter and mind, as we know 
them, are due to moral forces called into action by the Deed. 

How far this conception can be combined with the 
teachings of Western science in the class-rooms at Tokio 
only the future can decide. From the theistic point of view 
it must suffice now to remark that the pantheistic idealism 
of the higher Buddhist philosophy has never succeeded in 
thoroughly allying itself with the principle of Karma. ‘The 
universal Thought is curiously dissociated from the universal 
Right. Karma is, in fact, independent of the Buddhas. 
They are in reality subject to it; it is by virtue of its 
operation that they attain their Buddhahood. The resolve 
to win the saving truth, the efforts needful for its attainment, 
the lives spent in the practice of the Ten Perfections, the 
unrelaxing tension of will maintained through constant 
temptation to aim at less than the highest, all rest on the 
certitude of moral issues, for perfect insight and _ perfect 
holiness will arise together. Ontologically, therefore, behind 
the Buddhas stands the power of the Deed. In the primitive 
teaching, when the Buddha has passed away and escaped out 
of its reach, it still survives to guide the world. And similarly 
in the later metaphysic: “Even Buddhas of the three ages 
(past, present, and future) have not been and shall not be able 
to alter this great law.”' Modern exponents, speaking from 
different sects, unite in emphasising this absolute self-existence 
of the principle of Karma. ‘“ Buddha himself cannot con- 
tradict this law”:* ‘Even Buddha cannot free from the 
reason of cause and effect which is the great and immutable 
law of universe”:* the law of causality is “independent of 
the will of Buddha.” * 


Kuroda, Outlines, p. 8. 

2 Right Rev. Horiu Toki, The World’s Parliament of Religions, vol. i. p. 546. 
Right Rev. Banriu Yatsubuchi, ibid. p. 718. 
Right Rev. Shaku Soyen, ibid, vol. ii, p. 831. 
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We touch here, perhaps, the profoundest difference between 
Buddhism and Christian Theism. The Western mind may 
found its conception of morality on the order of nature, and 
discern a harmony between gravitation and duty : 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through Thee are fresh and strong.” 
But it does not insist that the maimed and killed in a 
railway accident had been unchaste and murderers in a 
previous life, or declare that this particular chastisement is 
brought about by a moral doom acting independently of 
God. It will not affirm that the incidence of particular 
calamity carries individual condemnation: the men who were 
crushed by the fall of the tower of Siloam were not sinners 
above all others. The evolution of a planetary system is 
part of a world-purpose, and, as such, has its moral aspect. 
But it is to be judged by its relation to the universe, and 
not by the single episodes of a human life. The Christian 
Theist interprets the world as moral, not on the ground of 
its distribution of pleasure and pain at any given moment, 
but on the ground that that part of it which he sees is obviously 
the scene of the development of character, and provides the 
field for the play of forces higher than its own. That there 
is an ultimate unity he does not doubt. With the “inspired 
mistranslation” of Job he exclaims, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” And the reason for this confidence 
is that he recognises no division, ontologically, between the 
order of Nature and the life of God. The visible sphere 
of our common experience is one aspect of the Infinite and 
All-holy. The law which it reveals is a law which God has 
laid upon Himself, in His administration for the welfare of 
the whole. In the operation of cause and effect, therefore, 
God is present in both terms; neither is outside His will, or 
independent of His action. Providence does not mean that 
He will arrest this sequence and prevent the issue of disaster, 
but that the lower elements of our experience will be changed 
into higher: in the soul that has entered into the fellowship 
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of the Spirit, and is stayed upon His will, the anger at suffering 
will be transmuted into resignation, and in His sympathy (for 
He is afflicted with us) resignation will pass into peace. 

IV. The principle of the Deed is inextricably associated 
with other elements of the Buddhist outlook on life which 
are in fundamental opposition to modern Christian Theism, 
though they have had plenty of analogies within the Church. 
The first of the Four Truths is suffering. From infancy to 
age, from birth to death, the whole of life is passed under 
sentence of decay. Brahmanic philosophy might represent 
the life of the Eternal as essential bliss; and God might be 
described as for ever “feeding on joy.” Early Buddhism 
found it needful to recognise this order of conceptions, though 
they constituted a partial exception to its proper thought. 
The celestial beings in the upper worlds without form, who 
appeared as radiances like the souls in Dante’s vision, shared 
the same divine nurture. But even they were compelled to 
fall from their high estate. Throughout the six courses of 
existence there was no permanence ; and the way of transience 
is of necessity the path of pain. This character adhered to 
life through all the phases of Buddhist evolution. Its 
constant successions mean constant weariness. ‘The world, 
which under one aspect is the manifestation of universal 
Mind, is, under another, a self-acting instrument of moral 
discipline, from whose very rewards the enlightened disciple 
must turn resolutely away. Christianity, of course, has 
sometimes pictured the earth as stricken with a curse; the 
believer walked through a vale of tears ; the world itself was 
under the bondage of corruption, as creation groaned and 
travailed in pain. Neither science nor art, however, can 
accommodate itself to this view; and Christian Theism, 
supporting itself on the reasoned order and the opulent beauty 
of the universe, repeats the ancient appeal to experience, 
“Taste and see that the Lord is good,” and finds the wail 
of suffering lost in the chant of “ Benedicite.” In such a 
universe life acquires quite another meaning. It ceases to 
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be a doom; it becomes a trust. The attitude of the child 
of God is not a prayer for deliverance after the fashion of the 
well-known hymn : 
* Lord, have mercy, and remove us 
Early to Thy place of rest” : 

(not even a Buddhist would sing thus, for he knows that the 
Buddha cannot change the consequences of his past deeds, 
and he must die at his appointed time): it is mingled of un- 
ceasing thankfulness and unceasing endeavour; the gifts of 
God carry with them constant obligations. The disciple of 
Jesus does not, therefore, find his highest ideal in with- 
drawal from the world; he is bound to remain in it; ‘ Over- 
come evil with good” is a precept of general application; in 
the field of humanity it means the service of man, which, in 
the light of religion, becomes fellow-labour with God. To 
this demand, on the ethical side, Buddhism has, of course, 
given splendid imaginative expression; but before finally 
adverting to it, let me remind the reader of a remarkable 


type of Buddhist Theism which finds its nearest analogy in 
Western evangelical teaching.’ 
The “ True Sect” of the Pure Land has become the most 


influential of all the Japanese denominations. Its temples are 
the largest and most splendid ; its estates the most extensive ; 
its “priesthood” the most numerous; its scholars the most 
learned ; its hymns the most devout. It is founded on the 
conception of the Buddha as Amida or “Infinite Light,” 
whose saving power is appropriated by faith, which is itself 
produced by the Buddha, and will ultimately be bestowed 
on all. Here is a religion of a wholly new type. The his- 
torical Gotama totally disappears. The crowd of Buddhas 
and Buddhas-to-be fades away in the presence of the “ Infinite 
Light.” None may be worshipped except Amida. To him 
the believer looks with adoring gratitude, which expresses 
itself in constant invocation of the sacred name. Useless 
indeed is it to ask for deliverance from temporal evil; the 


1 Already described in this Journal (Jan. 1906) by Mr Troup. 
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sequences of Karma cannot be arrested.' But the gift of 
faith undoes the evil in the spiritual order; it carries with it 
a new and transcendent power. Shin-Shu may be criticised 
as I-gyo-déd, the “way of easy acts”; but its best teachers 
have always asserted that thankful remembrance of Amida’s 
mercy must lead to the keeping of the commandments; in 
other words, love is the fulfilling of the Law.® 

Here is a Theism of markedly evangelical type. It is not 
embarrassed by reference to a historical incident like the 
Cross. The phenomena of Christian experience—pious assur- 
ance of salvation and adoring gratitude to the Saviour—are 
reproduced without any reference to death or blood. Some 
of the modern Shin-Shu tracts might almost seem to have 
been derived straight from the West. A little boy of pious 
parents lies dying in Tokio at the age of eight. His weeping 
relatives stand around the bed. “Do not weep,” he says; 
“TI shall soon be with Amida in Paradise, and there I shall 
wait for you. Tell my brother to be a goed boy, and not to 
forget his religion. I want him to be with us there.” The 
unbelieving doctor is immediately converted, and joins the 
True Sect. What psychological or religious difference can be 
discerned between faith in Amida and faith in Christ? The 
representative of a certain province was asked why he carried 
a rosary into the deliberative assembly. ‘Since I was chosen 
as a representative of the people in this province,” he 
answered, “I must do my best for their convenience. I 
must be fully just, patient, and unselfish, But as I am a 
man, if I should trust to my own will, I should perhaps be 
prejudiced, passionate, and selfish. Therefore I always carry 
this rosary to command my evil temper, because whenever 
I see this rosary, I remember the mercy of Buddha, and I 
return to the right.” * 


1 The Shin-Shu priest would not pray for rain in prolonged drought 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. i. p. 340). 

2 Cp. Lloyd, Trans. As. Soc. Japan, xxii. p. 414. 

8 Lloyd, Trans. As. Soc. Japan, vol. xxii. pp. 418-9. 
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V. This conception of salvation, however, remains pro- 
foundly individualist. To the relations involved in the idea of 
the kingdom of God, to the organic notion of the body whose 
members suffer and rejoice together, Japanese Buddhism 
presents (I think) no analogy. The sources of Buddhist 
mythology and philosophy lay in India, which was curiously 
deficient in political speculation, and had no social theories 
save of the crudest kind. In Japan itself the early organisa- 
tion of government received its chief impulse from China; 
and as late as 1890 the Imperial Rescript on education based 
all social teaching on the Confucian arrangement of the Five 
Relations." The elect in the True Sect constitute a “ Mass 
of Absolute Truth,”’ but pious thought only fixes on their 
happiness in the communion of the Infinite Light, and the 
certitude of their attainment of Nirvana in the Pure Land. 
The picture of the universe as the product of Karma, the 
dissociation of the world of our common experience from 
the Buddha’s power, prevents the disciple from breathing 


the essential aspiration alike of Judaism and of Christianity : 


“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven.” 


True, Buddhism has never lacked noble ideals of human 
service. Ncthing in the whole history of religion is more 
splendidly strenuous than the long passion of the Buddha-to- 
be, as he passes from life to life in the constant practice of 
the Ten Perfections, laying up the virtue which will open 
to him the insight needful for the deliverance of all sentient 
beings from ignorance and sin. Again and again do the early 
texts proclaim that he has appeared “for the good, the gain, 
and the welfare, of devas and men.” Nay, there is a certain 
oneness of humanity in him, so that services to the sick or 
destitute are in reality rendered to himself.* It was this 


1 Sovereign and minister, father and son, husband and wife, elder brother 
and younger brother, friends. 2 Bunyiu Nanjio, Short History, p. 128. 
5 See the striking story of the sick brother, neglected by the other 
inmates of the Vihara, whom the Buddha washed and tended with his own 
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aspect of helpfulness, and the institutions which it begot, that 
so impressed the Chinese pilgrim, Fah-Hien (399-414 a.p.). 
He found entire communities where there were no public- 
houses, and no butchers’ shops ;' where homes were established 
in which the destitute and the diseased were provided with 
every kind of help and “made to feel at ease.”* Such 
organisations were not lacking in old Japan; but a pauper 
class was practically unknown under the efficiency of the 
family system. In the changed conditions of modern times, 
fresh activities are being evoked and new institutions created, 
in friendly rivalry with the methods of the West. Buddhism 
has never lighted anything analogous to Smithfield fires ; but 
it cannot be acquitted of complicity in the persecutions 
which suppressed the Roman Catholic missions in the 
seventeenth century.’ The Shinto faith, which hedges round 
the sovereign with a kind of divinity, was responsible for 
the terrors of 1869, when nearly two thousand victims are 
said to have died in prison, and the remonstrances of the 
Powers were met by the reply that the progress of the 
Christian religion would be resisted as strenuously as the 
advance of an invading army.‘ Nothing is more astonishing 
than the flexibility of the Japanese mind, and the readiness 
with which it assimilates new ideals. The Diet has already 
passed ordinances that make discrimination against Chris- 
tianity impossible. In this movement Japanese Buddhism 
has doubtless played a part worthy of the great example of 
tolerance so early set by the edicts of Asoka. England and 


hands, saying afterwards to the careless bhikkhus, who would have been eager 
enough to serve him, “ Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait upon 
the sick” (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., vol. xvii. p. 241). 

1 The first of the Ten Commandments forbids the taking of life ; another 
prohibits the drinking of intoxicating liquors. 

2 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Legge’s translation, pp. 43, 79. 

8 The provocation had been frightful; thousands of helpless Japanese 
had been sold into slavery. 

4 J. A. B. Scherer, Young Japan, p. 231. For difficulties as late as 1900, 
at the Ministry of Education, see the same writer, p. 303. 
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Japan each has its own social sores." Comparative estimates 
of morality are of no avail, for, as Dr Johnson once observed, 
each man knows something worse of himself than of any- 
body else, for he alone can tell against how much light he 
has sinned. On the one hand, an army of missionaries 
endeavours to convert Japan to Christian orthodoxy. On 
the other hand, a student of Japanese life like the late 
Lafcadio Hearn passionately desires that it may remain 
Buddhist.» But the Buddhism of the future will not be 
the Buddhism of the past. The boys and girls in the ele- 
mentary schools, who are said to write essays on the doctrines 
of Darwin and Spencer, will cease to worship the Seven Gods 
of Good Fortune, or to seek help from the all- merciful 
Kwannon. Little by little, as scientific culture spreads, the 
popular Buddhism and the popular Christianity will no longer 
satisfy. What will take their place? New syntheses of 
knowledge and experience will be demanded. The moral 
ideals of the two great religions will approach still nearer,’ 
and in the midst of the spiritual anarchy which sometimes 
threatens to paralyse the energies of the West, fresh insight 
and patience may be won by contact with the reverence of 
the Far East. 
J. E. CARPENTER. 


OxForD. 


1 Lying and licentiousness are constantly coupled together by native critics 
and foreign observers. Both are, of course, expressly forbidden by Buddhism. 

2 Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, vol. i. p. x. He quotes from Kaempfer 
(more than one hundred and seventy years ago): “In the practice of virtue, 
in purity of life and outward devotion, they far outdo the Christians.” 

8 The occasional participation of Buddhist professors in the Sunday services 
at Unity Hall, Tokio, is a proof that the higher Buddhism and Christian 
Theism do not find co-operation impracticable. 





DOES CHRISTIAN BELIEF REQUIRE 
METAPHYSICS ? 


Proressor E. S. DROWN, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, U.S.A. 


Is Christ divine in substance or only in will? Is He the 
expression of the eternal substance, nature, being of God ? 
Or is He the revelation of the divine character, divine in will 
and moral purpose, but not in substance or essential being ? 
Does Christian belief require a metaphysical or only an ethical 


Christ ? 

My thesis is that the question is wrongly put, and that the 
opposition between the two points of view is a false one. It 
may be that in the will is to be found the deepest idea of 
substance that we can have. It may be that the word 
“only” begs the question. It may be that metaphysics and 
ethics are not to be so sharply separated, and that in an 
ethical view of Christ is to be found the deepest metaphysics 
for our time. 

As indicating the difficulty of separating the two points of 
view, consider the difficulty that attends the idea of substance 
in general. Probably few ideas and few terms have had a 
more involved history, or one that presents more difficulties. 
They can, of course, only be suggested here. What do we 
understand by substance? Considered as the reality that 
underlies all attributes, it is absolutely unknown and unknow- 
able. For to know it is to bring it into relation to the 


knower, and that is to reduce it to an attribute, and thus to 
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destroy the idea of substance itself. And it is not only 
unknown, but for the same reason it is inconceivable, for we can 
conceive it only by reducing it to its attributes, and thus again 
destroying the idea of substance itself. Every now and then 
someone makes that discovery as though it were a new thing in 
the history of philosophy, and carried results not before thought 
of. Mansel did essentially that to prove the inconceivable- 
ness of God. Spencer used the same idea to prove the 
existence of the unknowable lying behind all experience and 
out of all relations. When Professor William James contends 
that there is no psychological necessity to assume the existence 
of a substance like the soul, but that the “stream of thought” 
is all that is needed, we may at first be alarmed at the result. 
But then we recollect that the same is true of the substance of 
matter, and that even the physicist regards matter as a “ centre 
of energy,” and nothing more. Wherefore we conclude that 
the substance of the soul is at any rate as real as the substance 
of matter, and we are content. In short, we have come to see 
that substance is to be found in effects and nowhere else, and 
that the attempt to find it elsewhere is to land us, not only in 
the unknown, but in the meaningless. The idea of sub- 
stance as separate from its manifestations is a mere abstraction, 
and a useless and self-contradictory one. The fate of the theory 
of the relativity of knowledge might also teach us the same. 
According to that theory, I can never know a thing as it really 
is. For knowledge consists in relations. Therefore, to know 
a thing is to bring it into relations with the knower. But that 
very fact, it is said, prevents us from knowing the thing as it 
really is. We can know it only as it is known. But the 
reasoning is purely fantastic. Even God in that case could not 
know a thing truly. He would have to know it as it would be 
if it were unknown. And thus we are involved in the curious 
result that, the more perfectly it is known, the more absolutely 
it is unknown. The more perfect the knowledge, the more 
complete the ignorance! ‘The reasoning is due to the attempt 
to conceive of substance apart from its results, from its mani- 
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festations. And the attempt never has succeeded, and never 
can succeed. Substance is but a name for a centre of energy. 
True substance is given in its manifestations and nowhere else. 
The substance of the soul is given in the fact of consciousness, 
as the substance of matter is given in its being a centre of 
energy. Mill’s definition of matter as a “ permanent possibility 
of sensation” may get into difficulty with its word ‘possi- 
bility,” but is sound at the core. The Berkeleyan principle 
that esse = percipi needs only to be translated into more general 
terms, such as being = action, to be completely valid. 

Here we have the basis for a genuine metaphysics. Meta- 
physics is a somewhat hard word to define. But it is at any 
rate the search after reality. It is the attempt to define the 
nature of reality. And so long as it tries to do so by seeking 
a substance that is independent of attributes, so long must it 
fail in its search. But it is most truly seeking after the real 
when it is seeking for results. For the deepest idea we can 
have of reality is action. Where we have action we have that 
which is real. And that is simply to say that the most true of 
all metaphysics is a metaphysics of the will. For with the 
will we deal with activity, and therefore we are at the heart 
of reality. ‘There we are in the actual presence of the real. 
We have no need to go behind the results. It is in the 
results themselves that we are to find truth. The distinction 
between ethics and metaphysics is a false one, if it is used to 
mean that in the field of ethics we are in the unreal field of 
results, and that in a metaphysics that is not ethical we are 
in the field of underlying reality. Ethics itself has for its 
subject the field of the deepest reality. When we are in the 
field of the will, which is the subject of ethics, we are dealing 
with the deepest conception of substance. 

All this has its application to the problem of the Person of 
Christ. Here we can see the one-sidedness of the questions 
with which we began. Is Christ divine in substance or in will ? 
That question is wrongly put, if it is true that in the will we 


have the truest idea of substance. Do we need a metaphysical 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 34 
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or an ethical Christ? That question is wrongly put, if it is | 
true that the deepest metaphysics must be ethical. Let us | 


consider the latter question as to metaphysics a little more 
closely. When it is asked, Do we need metaphysics in 
dealing with the Person of Christ ? we must be clear as to 
our meaning. If by metaphysics we mean abstract specula- 
tion, then we may not need it. But that is a very one-sided 
kind of metaphysics. The approach to the Person of Christ 
by means of abstract speculation has not been very success- 
ful. Christ is first of all a historic Person exerting a his- 
toric, moral power, and the best method of approach must 
be through that power which He has exerted. Thus the 
problem is primarily historic and moral. The purely specu- 
lative method of approach has resulted in underrating the 
historic Person of Christ, and in treating Him as merely 
a moment or period in the development of the God-conscious- 
ness of humanity. Thus He has been to speculation at most 
the highest expression of the divine in the human, rather than 
the actual power by which that divine consciousness has _ been 
produced. With all the value of the speculative mode of 
thought, it has been untrue to the creative power of Christ and 
to the creative uniqueness of His Person. Thus the opposi- 
tion to the speculative approach is justified. But that is not 


to say that we need no metaphysics in interpreting His 


Person. For whatever else metaphysics is, it is the search 
after reality. We ask a metaphysical question whenever we 
ask after the real, at any rate if we allow the question to go 
beyond the field of immediate experience. If religion be a 
mere matter of psychology, then we need no metaphysics. If 
Christian theology be a mere matter of history, then we need 
no metaphysics. But if religion demands to be considered as 
a matter of the deepest reality, if Christian theology demands 
to treat of the eternal truth of God and of His revelation of 
Himself in Christ Jesus, then the question of metaphysics is 
the life-and-death question of theology. If Christian theology 
is to be anything more than the psychological study of the 
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Christian religious ideas, then it must enter the realm of 
metaphysics. Not to do so is to give up every claim to be 
dealing with eternal truth. 

Our theology, then, demands metaphysics. But that fact 
does not determine what kind of metaphysics we must have. 
It need not be that of the speculative type, nor need it deal 
with the idea of substance as the idea of reality. Rather is it 
true that, if the metaphysical question is the question of reality, 
it must be answered in the terms of reality that appeal to us 
to-day. Ifthe popular thought of reality is that of substance, 
the metaphysics must be expressed in terms of substance. 
But that is not our way of thinking. It is rather true that 
our whole thought of reality is expressed in terms of action, of 
results. That tendency has been indicated in our psychology, 
in treating of the soul as a stream of consciousness, and in our 
physics, in treating of matter as a centre of energy. Our tests 
are pragmatic ones. What a thing is, is known by what it 
does. Will it work? is the question asked of every new 
claimant to reality. There come regularly to the Patent 
Office at Washington men who wish to take out patents for 
perpetual-motion machines. Such a man is never argued with. 
He is told, “‘ You must bring a working model.” And he goes 
away and does not come back. This is the test for all reality. 
That which works is real. There is no higher reality than 
action. If we have expressed reality in terms of action, we 
have given the best metaphysical judgment for our time. 

All this means that if we are dealing with human things 
our metaphysics must be a metaphysics of the will. The 
deepest insight that we can get into human life will not be in 
the abstraction of substance, but in the concrete reality of the 
active will. And as the field of the will and that of ethics are 
the same, then our best metaphysics must be ethical. The 
search for ethical truth is the search for the truest reality. We 
must for our own time get rid of the distinction between 
substance and effects. We must get rid of the distinction 
between substance and will. And we must get rid of the 
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distinction between metaphysics and ethics. Ethics is itself 
metaphysics, for it deals with the deepest of all realities. In 
the realm of the moral we are in the realm of the actual. 

If all this be true, then the interpretation of the Person of 
Christ in terms of morality or of the will is not opposed to 
the interpretation of Him in terms of substance. Rather it 
is the same thing expressing itself under different terms. 
The divinity, the deity, the Godhood of Christ will in one 
period of thought be expressed in terms of substance. In 
another period it will be expressed in terms of will. Christ, 
the same yesterday and to-day and for ever, must needs be 
understood and interpreted by each period of thought in its 
own modes of thinking. Our terms of thinking are those of 
the will rather than those of substance. We must speak in 
the terms of our own time, and to understand another time 
we must understand its terms also. We shall be most deeply 
in agreement with the past when we translate its truth into 
our uvwn tongue. 

Here is. the one-sidedness of the followers of Ritschl in 
their attitude toward the Patristic period in theology. Radi- 
cally opposed as they are to the speculative tendency, they see 
in the dominance of Greek thought the obscuration of the 
principle of the gospel. Greek thinking was in terms of the 
intellect rather than of the will. In place of the New Testa- 
ment principle of faith it put the principle of knowledge, 
supplanting zioris by yraous. Thus the gospel attitude was 
essentially changed, and intellectual orthodoxy took the place 
of living faith. The doctrine of the homoousion and of the 
two ‘‘natures” in Christ introduced into Christian theology 
un-Christian elements, and thus the Christian truth was 
obscured until the Reformation. In this view there is truth, 
but its expression is distinctly one-sided. The truth is that 
the Christian thought was necessarily forced to express itself 
in terms that were not the terms of the New Testament. The 
New Testament thinks in terms of will rather than in terms 
of substance or of “nature.” But the one-sidedness is in 
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supposing that the Christian thought was almost passive in 
the process, and simply allowed itself to be overcome by the 
dominance of heathen terms. On the contrary, one of the 
most striking things about the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
periods is the energy with which the Christian elements 
protested against being overcome, and the way in which those 
elements became a power in reforming thought. They made 
that protest and exerted that power necessarily in the terms 
of that time. And the terms were dangerous ones simply 
because the thoughts which lay behind them were different 
from the Christian modes of thinking, and in the end largely 
overcame the Christian principle. But the process was long 
and hard. During the process the Christian principle fought 
with the only weapons it had, and those were the weapons of 
its foes. It expressed its theology in the only terms possible, 
and those were the terms of the metaphysics of the time. 
And the dominant idea was substance rather than will, a 
thought remote from the New Testament thinking. Yet it 
was true to the New Testament in the only way possible— 
a way that has to be taken over and over again as the Church 
finds itself in contact with new problems and new modes of 
thought. 

It is not to be implied that the Ritschlians do not 
recognise the necessity of that change of front on the part 
of Christian theology, as the only way in which the Christian 
thought could have been preserved, and could have met and 
conquered the Greek world. Of course they do recognise 
this. But they underrate the vitality and force of the 
Christian principle itself under these circumstances. And 
therefore they underrate the whole Nicene theology. They 
find in it the introduction of a speculative, metaphysical 
principle that is essentially vitiating in its effects. Thus they 
must maintain that the only procedure for us is to turn our 
backs on the results of that theology, especially as it concerns 
the Person of Christ. The doctrine of the two natures meets 
in particular with condemnation as the introduction of a false 
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metaphysical principle. The Person of Christ must be ap- 
proached without metaphysics, as the revelation of the divine 
character. 

Now, the real trouble with the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
theology, if it is offered as a finality to-day, is simply this. It 
is not that it is metaphysics, but that it is metaphysics that 
is not ours. Therefore it needs translating into our terms. 
There are two extreme ways in which the Patristic theology 
may be regarded. It may be regarded as an absolute finality 
in form as well as in content. The business of the theologian 
is simply to find and to adhere to the semper, ubique, ab omnibus. 
The trouble with that theory is not simply that it takes 
theology out of all relation to our thought to-day, but that it is 
a total failure to appreciate the lesson of the Nicene theology 
itself. As that theology adapted itself to the special problems 
of its own time and brought the Christian thought into relation 
with them, so must the true follower of the Nicene spirit go 
and du likewise. And to do likewise is not to imitate the 
results but to follow the method. And the method is the 
method of adaptation, the bringing the truth of Christ into 
relation with the special thought of a special time. The other 
extreme way of regarding the same theology is that which 
finds it dealing with metaphysics that is not our own, and 
which therefore rejects it altogether as foreign to our thought 
as well as to that of the New Testament. Only a view that is 
not either of these two extremes can do justice to the Patristic 
theology. A true historic insight will see in that theology 
a great product of Christian thought working under hard 
conditions. A true philosophical insight will see that, under 
different conditions, a similar task is ours, and so will appreciate 
and learn from the past, without making it an idol or a finality 
for the present. 

To return to the main point. It is impossible to avoid 
metaphysics in dealing with the Person of Christ. To inter- 
pret Christ as truly divine, as a genuine revelation of God, 
is to give a metaphysical interpretation of Him. But that 
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metaphysics may and should be that of our time. Therefore 
it should be ethical in its starting-point. It will begin from 
the point of view of His character, and of the revelation of the 
divine will in Him. To see in Christ the fulness of the God- 
head bodily is first of all to see in Him the expression of God’s 
creative will. We shall approach the idea of substance 
through the idea of character, and not vice versa. And thereby 
we shall win a thought of Christ that shall be ethical in its 
starting-point, but that shall none the less carry us into the 
field of the truest metaphysics. 

Let me suggest the application of this point of view to some 
one doctrine or dogma. Take as an example the doctrine of 
the uniqueness of Christ. Regarding Christ from the ethical 
point of view, in what shall we find that uniqueness to consist ? 
How is the divinity that is in Him different from the divinity 
that is in other men ? 

The question must at once go back to the more general one, 
What is the difference between God and man? The phrase 


“God-man” can have a meaning only as we have a meaning 
for God and for man. If we are to ask, What is the difference 
between Christ and other men, we must first ask, What is the 
difference between God and man ? 


We may, if we will, leave our ethical ground, and try to 
find the difference in the idea of substance or in the abstract 
attributes belonging to substance. In that case we shall look 
for the difference in the distinction between infinite and finite, 
or absolute and relative, or universal and particular, or impass- 
ible and passible. In that case we shall abandon the point of 
view of the New Testament, and accept that of the speculative 
philosophy. And in that case also we shall get only a quanti- 
tative difference, which will, however, place an absolute barrier 
between God and man. The infinite cannot touch the finite 
without being destroyed. The absolute can certainly come 
into no relation with the relative. Such a separation, be it 
between God and man or between the two natures of Christ, 
has always been the result of that kind of metaphysical dis- 
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tinction. Such a distinction is entirely unknown to the men 
of the Bible. They make use of a distinction which is ethical 
rather than speculative, which is in the sphere of the will 
rather than of substance. That is the fundamental distinction 
given in the Old Testament and taken up and enlarged in the 
New. It is the distinction between Creator and creature, a 
distinction not in substance but in source. In the Old Testa- 
ment God is the Creator. In the New Testament this 
creatorship is carried out fully in the belief in God as Father. 
God as Father is the absolute Creator, the Creator of things 
spiritual as of things physical. He is the giver of every good 
and perfect gift. God as the absolute source of all goodness 
and righteousness is the Father. Man as the recipient of all 
God’s creative power is the son. This distinction is so funda- 
mental that it carries all other distinctions with it. God as 
the Creator keeps back no good gift from man. Man as the 
creature and child is capable of receiving all things from God. 
There is no possession of God’s that He will not give to His 
children. The one and only and absolute distinction is that 
God is the source of all, and man is the recipient of all. Man 
is absolutely humble because all things come from God, and 
he is absolutely bold because all things come from God. 
He can ask for and attain the highest, and when he has 
attained it he will know that all he is and can be comes 
from God. “Where is boasting then? It is excluded. 
By what law? of works? Nay: but by the law of faith.” 
God as the creative Father is the source of all good gifts. 
Man as the child of God can in faith attain to the highest 
possessions. 

Now, this distinction is an ethical rather than a specula- 
tive one. It is utterly different from the attempts to dis- 
tinguish God from man on the basis of the distinction 
between the abstract infinite and finite. That can lead only 
to a difference of degree, and will, at the same time, separate 
God from man by all the space that lies between the ab- 
straction of pure being and the concrete fact of individual 
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existence. But while the difference of Creator and creature 
separates man from God by one absolute difference that 
can never be removed, yet the result of that fact is that 
it can bring God and man into the most perfect union. 
There is no room for heathen jealousy on the part of God. 
That comes only from a distinction that is lacking in funda- 
mental character, and so may be shaken. But with this 
difference of Creator and creature all other differences can 
be removed, and man can, through God, become Godlike in 
righteousness and love and power. 

Is this distinction a metaphysical one? It depends on what 
is meant. The distinction interprets the nature of God in 
terms of effects, in terms of will. It sees in God the creative 
energy, and holds that thought more true than the thought 
of God as pure being. Therefore we may call this dis- 
tinction between God and man a metaphysical one, if we 
will, at the same time, call it an ethical one. That is to say, 
we have an ethical metaphysics, and that is the best meta- 
physics that we can have. 

Let us now apply this distinction between God and man 
to the idea of the God-man, or more particularly to the 
problem of the uniqueness of Christ. How is His divinity 
different from that of others? How is the union of God and 
man in Him different from that union which is the ideal of 
every human child of God ? 

The attempt to answer this question in terms of substance 
always gets into difficulty. It will result either in making the 
difference between Christ and other men only a difference in 
degree, or else in so separating Him from men that He is no 
longer our example. Thus it may be said that the union of 
God and men is in Him perfectly accomplished, and in us 
only imperfectly. But this would make His uniqueness 
transient only. And if the attempt is made to secure that 
uniqueness by ascribing to Him something that it is for ever 
impossible for others to obtain, then His humanity is destroyed, 
and He is no longer our example. Between these tendencies 
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swings every attempt to define the difference between Christ 
and other men in terms of substance. 

The distinction must rather be made on the basis of the 
distinction between God and man, that is, not in substance 
but in source. We must find it in the sphere of the will, 
of creative power. That is the right understanding of the 
dogmatic statement that Christ is the Son of God by nature, 
while we are the sons of God by adoption and grace. For the 
heart of the dogma is to make Christ the creator of a new 
humanity, which through His power is to attain to His like- 
ness. Thus the New Testament regards our Lord under a 
double aspect. On the one side He is from above, out of 
heaven, the direct gift of God to man. On the other side He 
is the true man, the second Adam, the real head of the race, 
the example, the true ideal of humanity. And these two 
aspects are in no way opposed. Christ as the new head of the 
race is Himself the creator of the new humanity after His 
image. In short, we are to find the uniqueness of Christ in 
that distinction of Creator and creature which is the distinction 
between God and man. Christ is different from other men 
because in Him is the creative power of God. Christ is in 
the most perfect union with men because all men can, through 
His power, attain to His perfect likeness. Thus His unique- 
ness is absolute and eternal. When we become most like 
Him we shall know that He is our Master and Lord who 
has accomplished in us His perfect work. If the supreme 
miracle should ever be wrought, and we sinners should ever 
attain to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ, then should we, for the first time, fully 
recognise the uniqueness of Him who could perform even 
that miracle, then should we join with full appreciation in 
the song of the elders who cast their crowns before the throne 
of the Lamb. The difference that we find between Christ 
and other men is exactly the difference between God and 
men. It is the difference of creative power. Christ is the 
Creator of a new humanity. Therein is He always different 
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from other men. Therein can all other men find their perfect 
union with Him. Therein was God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. . 

Now this distinction is an ethical one. It does not concern 
itself with terms of substance but of will. Yet it is in the 
deepest sense metaphysical also, if metaphysics be the search 
after reality. For it finds in Christ the creative power of the 
divine will. And in the sphere of the will we are in the sphere 
of the deepest reality. 

Thus we go back to the question with which we began, and 
we see that the question was wrongly put. Is Christ divine 
in substance or only in will? First strike out the “only,” for 
it begs the question, and then recognise that, for our thinking, 
will is the truest idea of substance that we can have. He who 
finds Christ the absolute revelation of the divine will, finds Him 
also the absolute expression of the divine being. Such a view, 
depending on the ethical interpretation of Christ, can lead to the 
deepest thought of His divinity, for it will find the difference 
between Him and other men exactly the difference between 
God and men. Such an interpretation of Him in terms of the 
will can give us not a speculative but, in the true sense, a meta- 
physical Christ, for a metaphysics of the will is the truest 
metaphysics of our time. 


K. S. DROWN. 
Camsripe@r, U.S.A. 





MR BIRRELL’S CHOICE. 


Tue Rieut Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


THE new Minister of Education, Mr Birrell, has a great and 
most difficult task laid upon him; a task which more than a 
generation ago baffled the strenuous yeoman energy of Mr 
Forster, and quite recently has also baffled the keen philosophic 
acumen of Mr Balfour. ‘This task is the settlement of national 
education upon national lines. But however great the difficulty 
of the task, the grandeur and nobleness of its final accomplish- 
ment will be greater still. Of all elements vital to a nation’s 
life, none is more vital than a nation’s upbringing. As upon 
the upbringing of the child all manhood depends, so on the 
upbringing of its children the character, the ideals, the material 
progress, the mental plane, the moral intuitions, the personal 
and public conduct, the spiritual development or decline of 
the nation depends. An inadequate national education means 
a stagnant and unprogressive people ; a people rightly educated 
means a happy, enlightened, advancing people. Whoever be 
the statesman on whom the good fortune falls of finally solving 
the difficulties besetting the problem of national education will 
rank among the greatest of all benefactors to his countrymen. 
Whether Mr Birrell will be able to discharge his task, and 
discover the means for the final settlement of this long-vexed 
question, time alone can tell; but of this I am sure, that apart 
from partisanship, political or religious, it is the plain patriotic 


duty of every citizen to approach in a generous and friendly, 
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not hostile or captious, spirit whatever solution he may attempt. 
It may be that the final solution can only be reached by 
degrees ; the prize of the complete solution may be too big 
for any single man to grasp; but every step in the right 
direction is a step nearer the goal. Mr Forster took a great 
step towards universal and compulsory education; Mr Balfour 
towards the systematisation of our uncoordinated departments 
of education; it remains to be seen what further steps Mr 
Birrell will succeed in taking. 

One thing is certain. All sectional and sectarian move- 
ments are not towards the goal, but away from it. No mere 
party triumphs, whether political or religious, can be an abiding 
settlement ; far less can party tyrannies. Party tyrannies in 
one generation contain in themselves the seeds of other and 
adverse tyrannies in the generations that follow. I may be 
wrong, but it seems quite evident to me that one among many 
causes of the long delay in the ultimate solution of the educa- 
tion problem has been the searching for the thread in corners 
of churches, and committees of compromise, and rings of 
politicians, instead of in the great open fields of common 
justice and national welfare. The palm, I believe, will ulti- 
mately go to the man who is strong enough to resist all 
tempting deviations into the byways of friends and foes alike, 
and to march straight on to clear national ends. If he is 
struck down on such a march he will fall as a martyr, sure of 
the victory of his cause even in the hour of his overthrow. 

This is the choice which lies before Mr Birrell to-day— 
the choice between a sectional and a national solution of 
his problem. No good man would consciously prefer the 
former alternative, but obviously many good men select it 
unconsciously. It is factions and sections which lie at the 
root of all our educational difficulties. In secular education 
their malign influence is less keenly felt than in religious 
education ; although, in the form of professionalism and trade- 
unionism, their poison is not wholly absent even from secular 
education. But, strange to say, it is within the hallowed 
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sphere of religious education, wherein largeness and peace, 
loftiness and patriotism, truth and piety would be naturally 
expected to reign in strong and calm sovereignty, that these 
evil forces rage and swell most tumultuously. It is the 
fury of these sectional forces which gives power and voice 
to the secular tendency. But for these warring sects we 
should hear little about secular education in England. Papers 
like The Clarion receive their nourishment, not from the 
pabulum contained in the doctrines they preach, for this of 
itself is poor stuff indeed for the feeding of immortal souls, 
but from the inconsistencies and endless bickerings of sectional 
Christians. It has been the lot of my life to see a great deal 
of the industrial population of England; and I have no 
hesitation in affirming that on the day on which fratricidal 
strife amongst Christians ceases, on that day Clarionism will 
perish. But as things are, the Labour Members of Parliament, 
and the Trades Unions behind them, have given their voice and 
vote in favour of secularism. What does this mean? Does 
it mean that the industrial classes, and especially those 
who have the grand and sacred responsibility of training 
children, are enemies of the religion of Jesus Christ? I am 
persuaded it means nothing of the sort. Even irreligious 
parents for the most part desire religious education for their 
children. All religious parents yearn for it. We could not 
possibly have stronger evidence than we possess of the certainty 
of this fact. For very much less than one per cent. of the chil- 
dren in our elementary schools has ever been withdrawn by 
their parents from the religious lesson. 

The industrial vote for secularism appears to me to spell 
something quite different from antagonism to religion, or 
animosity against religious education. First of all, it is the 
external sign of an inward nausea. The working classes, and 
indeed large majorities in all classes, are veritably sick of 
seeing the august name of Religion dragged in the mud at the 
heels of contending political factions and ecclesiastical sections. 
In their disgust, the beautiful has turned ugly to them, and 
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the sublime contemptible. Then, too, they look on these 
sectarian quarrels as a huge impediment in the way of educa- 
tional advance. There is less public enthusiasm for education 
in our own country than either in our Colonies or the United 
States of America; still there is enthusiasm, and it is an 
awakening and fast-growing influence. The people dread lest 
their country should fall behind in the race of the world for 
industrial and commercial supremacy. And they see clearly 
that one prime condition of winning the race is that our secular 
and technical instruction should be the best in the world. To 
this they bend all their energies; for this they are willing to 
pay any price. The time and force spent on ecclesiastical 
debates and denominational disputes they consider sheer 
waste; and their advocacy of secularism springs from their 
determination to stop this waste, and remove this huge 
impediment out of their way. 

But the best of them see the danger of this course, and 
would gladly avoid it if a way of sure escape. could be found. 
For of those who know anything of the history of mankind or 
the heart of man, only a small minority can doubt that tre- 
mendous national peril would accompany the removal of 
religion from the curriculum of our day schools. To the life 
and progress of a nation, pureness and stability of character are 
even more important than technical skill. And on what does 
character depend? Its germ is in the motives of man’s inmost 
being. ‘That which a man is inwardly in the secret recesses of 
himself, that also will he be in the end in his outer influence 
on the national welfare. Moral fibre is of deeper moment to 
a nation than material resources. But in what soil can 
morals themselves best feed and grow? Morals are not like 
orchids, which develop their loveliness chiefly from air and a 
little moisture ; they need good ground in which to take root 
and bring forth fruit abundantly. The ideals of the Moral 
Education League are beautiful, but almost baseless. Like 
orchids, they have little root and no fruit. In sunshine they 
may endure for a while, but in times of storm and stress they 
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will fall away. There is no instance in the history of mankind 
in which morals, apart from religion, has exalted a nation and 
made it firm. Morals based on itself is a house built on sand ; 
founded on religion, it is founded on rock. 

This, I would say again, is Mr Birrell’s choice to-day. 
Will he build national education by the waves of secularism, 
which, when the storm arises, will engulph the nation? Will 
he build it on the shifting sands of unsupported morals? Or 
will he build it on the rocks of faith in God and the majestic 
immortality of man? ‘This is the choice, which I do not doubt 
he will consider well; for such a choice is possibly endless, 
certainly momentous. In the path of his choice stands the 
lion of denominationalism. It is a strong and loud lion; it is 
also a lion not without nobleness both of mien and courage. 
But even at its best, denominationalism is departmental and 
not universal religion. In its essence it is sectarian and not 
catholic Christianity. 

Few words are more abused in common talk than this word 
“catholic.” It is a word in which Romanists and Romanisers 
revel; rightly used it is a great word, yet it is a word altogether 
inapplicable to them. Whoever else be Catholics, Romanists 
arenot. One of the principal notes of Romanism is its exclu- 
sive sectarianism. Through the greatest part of its history the 
Roman Communion has been sectional and disruptive. Even 
in its grandest eras—and some of its eras have been truly 
grand—when it fought for the liberties of the people against 
the tyrannies of despotism, when its ideals were moral and 
spiritual, and not financial and political, it has been the strong- 
est of all separating agencies in Christendom. It has been 
the great divider of the Churches. It sundered West from 
East, papal from orthodox Christianity, Latin from Greek. 
In later days it has torn Southern Europe from Northern 
Europe religiously. To-day it is fixing a great gulf between 
itself and the patriotism of France. And all this tearing and 
rending has been perpetrated not for the sake of anything 
vital to Christianity, but for the sake of denominational 
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accretions. Greek, Teutonic, Reformed Churches hold in 
common with the Church of Rome the basal truths of the 
Christian religion—the one Lord, the one faith, the one 
baptism, the one God and Father of all. The causes of 
division are things such as the celibacy of the clergy; the 
worship of images; the unscientific, unscriptural, unspiritual 
theory of transubstantiation ; the financial treasury of indul- 
gences and purgatory ; the wrong of private judgment and the 
personal study of the Holy Scriptures; the obligatoriness of 
habitual confession; the infallibility and autocracy of the 
Bishop of Rome. However vital these “developments,” as 
Newman would call them, or “reversions,” as I believe them, 
may be to the Roman system, none but a Romanist, professed 
or unprofessed, would deem them fundamental to the faith of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. They are sectarian denominational- 
isms ; neither primitive nor catholic Christianity. 

No Christian communion that I know of is free from 
denominationalism in some form or other. My own Church 


of England is assuredly not. Indeed, is it not just these 
distinctive denominationalisms which attract one member to 


one communion, and another to another? The denominations 
are the several branches of the great tree of the Catholic 
Church, whose root and trunk is the Christ. Vitality is 
imparted to each branch from the Living Tree, but each branch 
has its own characteristic foliage and blossoms. Some of the 
blossoms on the branch of the Church of England appear to 
me especially beautiful. Baptismal regeneration is one. No 
doctrine seems to me so to magnify the free love of God and 
the redeemed glory of the fresh-born child as the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. Yet I am fully conscious that this 
doctrine seems neither beautiful nor true to large bodies of 
earnest orthodox Christians. I will teach this doctrine, there- 
fore, on all rightful occasions,—through books, in sermons, at 
Bible classes, in lessons in Sunday school. But I will not 
ask permission to teach it in the day schools of the nation. 


And for this reason: Such a request would lead inevitably 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 35 
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to secularism. It would destroy the possibility of giving 
any religious instruction at all through the powerful and 
unparalleled agency of the national teachers as an integral 
part of every child’s education. I will not sacrifice on the 
altar of my denominational doctrine, however sacred and 
sublime to me, the spiritual hope of the nation and the 
religious training of hosts of children, whose only opportunity 
of learning of God and their own divine origin and destiny is 
in the day school. To do otherwise is, in my judgment, not 
only a great national betrayal, but moral and _ spiritual 
infanticide on a stupendous scale. 

The Churches are all, in their several degrees, denomina- 
tional: the nation cannot be denominational. The national 
teaching of religion must be catholic teaching: 7.e. the uni- 
versal Christian teaching which is common to all the orthodox 
Christian communities. We are sometimes told there is no 
such thing as a common Christianity. Such a statement may 
be described, I hope without offence, as a “ terminological inex- 
actitude.” ‘The ten commandments are common; the Lord’s 
prayer is common ; eleven-twelfths of the Apostles’ Creed are 
common; the whole Bible is common. Every fact of our 
redemption is common to every catholic Christian. What is 
not common is the way of looking at these facts—their inter- 
pretation, and the theological values variously ascribed to them. 
In speculation opinions often seem more important than facts ; 
in science, facts are preferable to opinions. The nation must 
be scientific in dealing with religion; it must keep itself to 
facts; and in proportion as it keeps to facts will its moral 
and spiritual influence grow strong and intense. 

This religion of facts, this catholic and non-denominational 
religion, is sometimes described as a new religion, a religion of 
School Boards, and County Councils, and Parliaments. But in 
truth it is nothing of the kind. What is there new in it? I 
have seen many of the syllabuses compiled by various Education 
authorities throughout the land; but I have found nothing 
new inthem. ‘They are all as old as the Bible. I find noth- 
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ing more new in the Jamaica Catechism and the Free Church 
Catechism than I find in the Catechism of the Church of 
England ; and Parliament had more to do with authorising the 
Prayer Book, of which the Church Catechism forms a part, than 
with either the Jamaica Catechism or the Free Church Cate- 
chism. ‘The more searchingly these allegations against non- 
denominationalism are examined, the less sane and stable they 
seem to me to be. 

In some quarters it is contended that great danger lies in 
teaching catholic non-denominationalism as part of the school 
curriculum, and leaving the exposition to the teachers them- 
selves. Are, then, the teachers not to be trusted? Here and 
there a dishonourable teacher may doubtless be found; but is 
the percentage greater among teachers than preachers? I 
believe firmly in the honour both of clergy and teachers ; and 
my trust is not to be shaken in either body by a few traitors, 
any more than my trust in public honesty is disturbed by the 
admixture of a handful of thieves. My conviction is that the 
more confidence you place in men’s honour, the more worthy 
they grow of that confidence. Nor do I dread, in the interests 
of the denominationalisms of the Churches, the influence of 
catholic and fundamental teaching in the schools. If I were 
a Romanist I should dread it, but as an Anglican I have no 
fear. Some of the very best and firmest Churchmen I know 
were nourished in their childhood on catholic undenomina- 
tional religious food. There is nothing in the later and more 
distinctive teaching of Anglican Churchmanship contrary to 
the principles underlying the baptismal formula. Let the 
Bible first be taught, and the Prayer Book need not be ashamed 
to follow. This is my answer to those who contend that the 
Epistles were written to persons and communities already 
Christian. Just so. The primitive way was to teach the 
Gospel first, to convince disciples of its central truths and 
fundamental facts first, and then to unfold afterwards, by 
epistle or exhortation, the fuller meaning of those truths, 
the deeper realisation of those facts. The Christ first, the 
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Apostles after Him, was the primitive, as now it is the only 
true order. 

For more years than I care to count, I have striven publicly 
and privately, with such little power as I possess, to bring the 
religious teaching in our schools back to the primitive model— 
the life of our Lord first ; other things, in the way of deduction 
and interpretation, afterwards. Is not this the plan which most 
pious parents follow in their own homes? It is, I believe, both 
the primitive and progressive plan. Hence I have no desire 
to introduce either the Irish or Prussian systems into our 
English schools. These systems emphasise denominationalism ; 
my desire is to emphasise catholicity. Heaven lies too near 
the infancy of children for us to hide it with clouds of disputa- 
tion and debate. At least let little children’s first sweet view of 
the religion of Jesus be of the white realms of peace and love 
in which all Christians are united, and not of the red fields of 
contention and war on which they are opposed. I am in favour 
both of hypothesis and dogma in religion, for hypothesis and 


dogma alike are part of the necessities of philosophic thought. 
But for children, the one thing needful is love of the living 
Jesus. His love for all the child-hearted is the fundamental 


fact of the Gospel. It is the one passport into His kingdom. 
Let us take Him to our hearts as He takes us in His arms, and 
all will be well both for ourselves and our country. 

This I say once more, in conclusion, is Mr Birrell’s choice 
to-day—children and country, or denominations and parties. 
Patriotism knows no party, and Baptism no denomination. 
Let us learn to think Christianly. If there be parties which 
prefer their own way to their country’s good, and denomina- 
tions which desire separate treatment for themselves, let 
generous justice be dealt to them. Let abundant facilities be 
accorded to their claims. But, even if 1 had to stand alone, 
yet I would earnestly plead that my own Church of England 
should throw its weight into the scales of the larger hope, the 
diviner truth. If any Christian body deserves grateful con- 
sideration for its past services in the grand cause of education, 
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the Church of England is that body. Its sacrifices have been 
immeasurable, its devotion beyond all praise. And if to-day 
it chooses to stand on its trust-deeds and legal rights, it stands 
on strong ground. 

But is there not a more excellent way lying before the 
Church of England than the way of mere legality? There 
often floats before my spirit the vision of a truly national 
Church of England—a Church embracing the whole English 
people within its folds. But, as my great master, Bishop 
Fraser, taught me long ago, the only hope of the realisation 
of this glorious vision lies in the reduction of our dogmas 
within primitive limits, and the enlargement of our catholicity 
to the farthest evangelical bounds. In this matter of educa- 
tion we now stand at the parting of the ways. If we bargain 
on the basis of legality, we may drive the schools on the rocks 
of secularism ; and then, as the Dean of Ely has so powerfully 
reminded us from his knowledge of America and the Colonies, 
there will lie before us the wilderness of a long and unavailing 
regret. But if, as Churchmen, we bravely say that, as for more 
than a century we have sacrificed our money for Christ and 
the children, so now, as far as we honourably can, we will 
waive our legal rights for the same holy cause, then I believe 
we shall win the confidence and admiration of our countrymen, 
we shall secure the co-operation of the vast majority of the 
trained teachers in our crusade against ungodliness, we shall 
enrol the Gospel in the curriculum of our schools, we shall be 
granted ungrudgingly all needful facilities for our own de- 
nominational teaching, and we shall have taken a vast pro- 
gressive step towards the establishment of a truly national 


Church for a truly religious nation. 
J. W. CARLIOL. 














THE WORKING FAITH OF THE 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Ill. THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS— 
MINE AND THINE. 


Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D. 


Ir we wish to reform society, we must strive to comprehend 
it; if we wish to comprehend it, we must not allow metaphors 
to rule over thought, but contemplate it in the light of its 


own constitutive principle. 

Human society is rationally constituted. It is, without 
doubt, the product and expression of the rational activities of 
knowing, willing, and feeling. It may be, nay, it is, physically 
conditioned, but its basis is spiritual. It may be in some way 
a continuation, upon a higher level, of physical forces, but in 
any case, whatever its origin or history, it is now a spiritual 
phenomenon. It is a rationally compacted system of inter- 
acting personalities. Its essence is reason—the concrete 
reason or “spirit” which feels, wills, and knows. Hence, 
reason, spirit, or self-consciousness furnishes the only clue to 
the real nature of society, and the only point of view for the 
solution of the problems of social life. 

Such is the first of the main conclusions to which our 
inquiry has led. 

The second conclusion reached was concerned with the 
kind of relation which subsists between rational facts. Physical 


phenomena are mutually exclusive ; spiritual facts, strange as 
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the expression may sound, are mutually inclusive. We can 
say of the former, “‘ Lo here,” or “ Lo there,” for they seem to 
shut each other out, as do the parts of space, the moments 
of time, the succession of causes and effects. But reason or 
self - consciousness seems to identify its content so closely 
with itself that all its elements interpenetrate and subsist only 
through one another. The categories of exclusion and alter- 
nation do not hold in this region. The world in which man 
lives as a rational being is not merely an outward fact, but 
itself lives in him. Jts phenomena are jis thoughts. Rational 
life consists in internalising itsenvironment. It constitutes, or at 
lowest converts, it into a subjective, personal possession. For 
the intelligence the world becomes knowledge, for the will it 
becomes active purpose, for feeling it acquires personal value. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in apprehending the world 
we appropriate and transmute it into personal character—almost 
as a living tree converts everything it assimilates into wood. 
But not quite in that way; the analogy is too weak. It 
expresses neither the range nor the intensity of the trans- 
muting power of spirit. For there are things in the world 
which organic life cannot assimilate, and which it must simply 
exclude; and what it does assimilate it does not identify 
completely with itself,—for which reason it has not a “self” 
in the full sense of the term. But there is nothing in the 
world which is not the potential content of spirit—the raw 
material, as it were, of the intelligence and the purposive 
will. And its internalisation of this content is so complete 
that spirit finds its se/f in every part of it. 

This is a very great truth. The discovery of it may be 
regarded as the one significant result of the long labour of 
Idealism from the days of Kant to our own. I have already 
indicated, though only by reference to a single example, how 
this truth affects social theory. It closes the idle discussion 
and puts an end to the confusion which springs from taking 
character and environment as two independent things acting 
externally on one another, It does much more. It furnishes 
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the only intelligible ground of the possibility of any rational 
life, whether individual or social. It contains the refutation 
of the Materialism which paralyses morality and _ religion, 
and also of Dualism and all its Agnostic offspring. For 
it makes the relation to self-consciousness a constitutive 
principle of reality. It spiritualises the world. Hence, man 
can no longer be deemed to have been placed in a purely 
natural or alien setting; nor does the world repel reason. It 
invites and informs it: it is not an obstacle to the moral life, 
as Huxley thought, nor indifferent to it, as Arnold believed. 
On the contrary, it is the means whereby man acquires know- 
ledge and learns goodness ; it is his partner in the great enter- 
prise of morality and truth. In short, Idealism shows us that 
spirit, even when dealing with facts in the material world, is still 
moving under its own sky and breathing its own atmosphere. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the value of this principle 
of the spiritual nature of reality which Idealism has, I believe, 
rendered secure. Nevertheless, the task of Idealism is only 
begun. Nay, I must try to show in this article that a radical 
imperfection—the ruinous imperfection of possessing only a 
half-truth—infects its results. It is not merely that there 
remains before it the difficult and long enterprise of applying 
its spiritual hypothesis to facts. It is giving an abstract, and 
therefore erroneous, interpretation of its own primary principle. 
Idealism is itself the victim of physical metaphors which it has 
done more than any other theory to expose; for it still sets 
unity against difference, it still employs the categories of ex- 
clusion. And until it escapes from the domination of such 
categories it cannot furnish the clue to the nature nor the key 
to the problems of social life. 

This is a matter of cardinal importance ; for to misinterpret 
the hypothesis of a science is to distort, or to render unin- 
telligible, all the facts that fall within its scope. I must first 
indicate in a few words what Idealism has done, what truth it 
has discovered. Then I shall indicate why I consider its truth 
to be only a half-truth, And lastly, I shall try to show by a 
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reference to two of its best exponents how its half-truth turns 
into error. The discussion must be philosophical; but at no 
less cost can we deal with the fundamental principles on which 
social theory must rest, and in the comprehension of which 
alone lies the possibility of progressive social evolution. 

Idealism has proved that every object, actual or possible, 
physical or spiritual, is essentially implicated in the subject ; 
that spirit gives subjective form, or possesses in what I may call a 
personal way, every actual or possible content. It has detected 
the ideal nature of all reality ; it has revealed its inward trend, 
marked its self-revelation in self-consciousness. Idealists, with 
a unanimity of assent which is most rarely found in the history 
of philosophy, aver that “ Reality is Experience.” This is a 
great and permanently valuable achievement. 

Nevertheless, Idealism has adequately grasped only one 
aspect of reality, and only one moment of the activity of self- 
conscious spirit. It has demonstrated the Unity of Nature and 
Spirit, but not their difference. It has proved that the real 
must be ideal, but it has not shown how the ideal can be 
veritably real. It has shown how Spirit subsumes the world 
as its own, but it has not reinstated the world as its object 
and opposite. On the contrary, in relating objects to self- 
consciousness, it has robbed them of all their characters save 
those which are directly ideal. In order to demonstrate the 
unity of Nature with Spirit, it has reduced Nature into a mere 
shadow of spirit. It has set the unity against the differences ; 
and, in consequence, it is constrained either to represent the 
unity as less real than the differences, or the differences as less 
real than the unity. In one word, within Idealism itself, there 
is a tendency, which in our day is well-nigh universal, either 
towards an abstract Monism which has no real content, or 
towards a Dualism (or rather a Pluralism) whose content is 
unintelligible and chaotic. 

I shall now proceed to substantiate this charge, so far as 
space permits; and I shall try to do so by reference to two 
Idealists to whose trenchant thinking the present age owes a 
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deep debt, and each of whom may, without injustice to others, 
be regarded as a leader of his school. 

Dr Ward, like all other Idealists, has learnt the lesson 
taught by Kant. For him the object is essentially related to the 
subject. But, owing to a timid, and, I believe, treacherous care 
for the moral freedom of man, he would fain not implicate the 
subject in the object—in this also, as might be shown, follow- 
ing Kant. He will not permit the world to participate 
genuinely in the intrinsic activities of the individual spirit. 
In the last resort the process by which the individual shapes 
his world—attends to this item rather than that, breaks up the 
objective continuum, selects certain elements and _ rejects 
others, binds them together into objects—is a purely private 
process. Every rational being, at the inmost heart of him, 
appears in Dr Ward’s theory as an isolated, monadic entity, 
spontaneously radiating out its own activities. Nay, every 
minutest thing has its own secret, impermeable core, which sits 
lonely amidst its qualities and operates outwards. 

Now, at first sight, this looks like breaking up the world 
into fragments, and endowing each fragment with its own 
separate as well as distinct soul. “The only things of which 
we have positive knowledge are subjects with intrinsic qualities. 
ies Again, the only causes of which we have positive 
knowledge are minds.”’ But Dr Ward gets these independent 
minds to interact. This “interaction of mind with mind is,” 
he believes, “ what we know best, and must be the basis of our 
interpretation if we are to understand at all.”* The result, or 
the manifestation, of this interaction, is a relation between the 
individuals. ‘The intercourse the co-operation or conflict, 
actual or possible, of the individuals themselves is their 
relation. The passion and action of things must take the 
place of relation. . . . There are no objective relations other 
than this living action and passion.” * 

Dr Ward explains his view further in his account of the 
relation of Individual and Universal Experience, and of the 

! Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 279. 2 [bid. 3 Jbid., pp. 279-280, 
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supposed transition from the former to the latter. Each Ego— 
L, M, or N—is originally shut up in its own peculiar, particular 
world ; every self has for its object its own private not-self. 
L has non-L.; M has non-M; N has non-N.’ Those par- 
ticular selves are to emerge somehow from their particular 
exclusive worlds and to build up one world, which is the 
object of a Universal or a Common Experience. And thus 
the unity of the real is to be restored. 

I have only one word to say on this matter: it is, that the 
emergence of such independent selves from such originally 
separate worlds is impossible. Human society cannot arise 
among such beings: indeed, they themselves would not be 
human. But Dr Ward assumes that a part of their several 
experiences is common to them. ‘The most, then, that L 
can indicate or communicate to M of any part of his own 
experience is so much of it as is common to the experience of 
both.”* On the other hand he also assumes that there is nothing 
“common” to more than one experience till intercourse has 
taken place. Hence follows the awkward conclusion that 
there cannot be anything common or universal till there has 
been intercourse, and that there cannot be intercourse except 
where something common or universal already exists. 

Again, let us look for a moment at the nature of these 
unities or common elements, which universal experience 
contains, and which, in Dr Ward’s hands, serve to make 
the world into an orderly universe. These universals are 
thoughts, conceptions, general ideas; and they are the pro- 
ducts of thinking, regarded as a special faculty which, com- 
pared with experience, deals only with abstractions. They 
are nothing but thoughts. Against attributing to them 
any kind of existential reality, Dr Ward offers the most 
uncompromising opposition. It is, he believes, a cardinal 
error of Natural Science, e.g. to assert that Laws of Nature 
exist; or that they have a place among, or above, real things, 
and their particular, incessantly repeated activities. ‘Laws of 
1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 167 ff. 2 [bid., ii, 167. 
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Nature” are only general ideas invented by scientific men for 
the purposes of explanation. It is on the unreality or pure 
ideality of Universals, that Dr Ward relies in order to free the 
moral and religious consciousness from the fear of inexorable 
law and mechanical necessity. For why should we fear them 
when they are only the products of our own thought ? 

But are these universal thoughts merely false ideas? Are 
the necessary relations which reason must have if its experi- 
ence is not to be purely contingent and chaotic, mere fictitious 
creatures of our minds? No! replies Dr Ward. They are 
not true in the sense that universal thoughts point to, or 
stand for, universal entities; or that things-in-general actually 
exist, and correspond to general ideas. All reality consists of 
particular things and their particular activities. Nevertheless, 
although these universal ideas are not true, they are “ valid.” 
Although they are “necessary truths,” they are not truths of 
fact, but “truths of reason.” ' 

Nothing, it seems to me, indicates more clearly the straits 
in which this theory finds itself than this attempt to distinguish 
between true ideas and valid ideas. And to say that there are 
‘necessary truths ” which are not “truths of fact,” is to sever 
between the intelligence and its object in such a way as to 
grant to utter scepticism all that it can require. What 
conclusion can be drawn from this except that “thought” 
is a blunder, and that its explanatory ideas do not explain ? 

And even if we granted to Dr Ward this ambiguous realm 
of thoughts which are neither true nor false but “ valid,” it 
will not serve his turn, nor heal the divisions of his broken 
universe. For how can general ideas unite particular things! 
The former are in the ideal world of epistemology, the 
latter are in the real world of ontology. Real things have no 
universal side, or element, or character; thoughts have no 
particular side. Yet these opposites and exclusives are put into 
opposite and exclusive regions, and then required to constitute 
somehow that concrete, “one in the many,” that orderly 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 283. 
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n for # and yet varied universe, the reality of which is the one 
pure §§ postulate which reason demands, and which it is the object of 
e the every intellectual endeavour to demonstrate. Dr Ward him- 
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self requires unity no less than difference; but having ex- 
cluded it from his original premisses, he can re-introduce it 
only on condition of its not being real. 


























Are The whole force of this theory lies in its criticism of 
peri- existential universals. And this criticism is unanswerable. 
tious For it is quite true that the real world contains none of 
y are these abstract, general entities; and that the world is not 
D, OF made up of things plus relations, of facts and events plus 
ually universal laws. But it is not less true that the world contains i 
ts of no particulars, and that it is as impossible to find a thing j 
less, out of all relation as to find a relation existing by itself. A [ 
uid.” genuine particular, as Aristotle has shown once for all, would 
is of so occupy, or rather fail to occupy, its instantaneous “now” i 
and “here,” as not to be one even with itself. 
raits But no one is interested either in pure particulars or in 





uish mere universals, or in the impossible adventure of bringing 
these two kinds of fictions together, except those who are the 
victims of the mechanical metaphors which set unity against 
difference. Universal and particular exist only as elements 
in a system, and disappear when separated. The universe is 
such a system, nay, it is a system.of systems. Every item 
within it “in each tense fibre feels the one all-conquering 
lure.” Hence we require something better than the see-saw 
categories of exclusion in order to interpret it, and cannot 
afford to make its unities or universals less real or less true 
in any sense than the particulars and differences. 

But no more can we afford to make the differences less 
real than the unity, which is the opposite error into which, 
as I believe, Mr Bradley has fallen. This is an error which | 
Idealism has always found it difficult to escape. For the ve 
main mission of Idealism has been to insist upon the internal- : 
ising, subjectivising process by which reality comes to be 
apprehended in the form of experience. In proving that 
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self-consciousness must unite all things, or find all things to 
be united, in itself; in destroying dualism, whether of nature 
and spirit, or of thing and thought, or of real and ideal, 
or of subject and object, it most easily falls into abstract 
Monism. 

Such an abstract Monism is implied, it seems to me, in 
the phrase “ Reality is Eaperience,” as it is understood by 
the great body of modern Idealists. As a rule, they do 
not tell us what they mean by “Experience,” and I am 
inclined to say that their best refuge lies in obscurity. They 
seem to have substituted this vague term “ Experience” for 
the word “ Thought,” into which, as they believe, Hegel had 
evaporated reality. ‘ Reality is richer than thought,” they say ; 
and “ this reality, richer than thought, is experience.”' ‘Thought 
is abstract, general, the manifestation of only one aspect, and 
that a secondary aspect, of mind. It contains neither feeling 
nor volition, and it satisfies no one except the bloodless 
‘Tntellectualist.” But “Experience” comprehends thought 
and more. It is original and all-inclusive. ‘Thought produces 
at best a mere image of reality, a solemn shadow-land of inter- 
connected notions, a still, dead world of mere ideas. But 
experience is concrete, living. It is an activity, and an 
activity that has emotional value and active purpose as well 
as meaning. Experience is adequate to reality: reality is 
experience. 

With this indefinite and figurative contrast between 
“thought” and “experience” most Idealists are content. 
But Mr Bradley has no faith in obscurity, and brings his 
conclusions to the open. He tells us what he means by the 
“Experience” with which he identifies “Reality.” “ Ex- 
perience means something much the same as given and present 
fact. We perceive, on reflection, that to be real, or even barely 
to exist, must be to fall within sentience. Sentient experience, 
in short, is reality, and what is not this is not real. We 
may say, in other words, that there is no being or fact outside 


1 Naturalism and Agnostwism, p. 282. 
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of that which is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, 
thought and volition (any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena) are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other materal actual, or even possible.’ ‘‘ Being and 
reality are, in brief, one thing with sentience ; they can neither 
be opposed to, nor even in the end, distinguished from it.” * 

I do not think that any comment or paraphrase of mine 
could add either clearness or emphasis to Mr Bradley’s lan- 
guage. I take it that he asks us to believe that time, space, 
matter, spirit, sticks, stones, selves, human society, any object 
whatsoever we can feel, think, or will, is itself just feeling, 
thought, volition; that the objects of consciousness are them- 
selves consciousness. Ordinarily, feelings are viewed as the 
result of feeling ; thoughts as the products of thinking ; voli- 
tions as the consequences of willing. On Mr Bradley’s view 
they are the ready-furnished material of these operations ; and 
there are no operators save themselves. 

What proof does Mr Bradley offer for a doctrine which is 
apparently so incongruous with the opinion not only of ordinary 
and scientific men, but of most philosophers? It consists 
in challenging us to produce or point out anything besides 
feelings, thoughts, or volitions, or whatever else constitutes 
psychical phenomena. “Find any piece of existence, take up 
anything that anyone could possibly call a fact, or could in 
any sense assert to have being, and then judge if it does not 
consist in sentient experience. ‘Try to discover any sense in 
which you can still continue to speak of it, when all perception 
and feeling have been removed.” * 

This argument is unanswerable, and yet it proves nothing. 
The demand which Mr Bradley makes is a self-contradictory 
demand, similar to requiring a mathematician to prove that 
2x2=21. For Mr Bradley requires us to “find,” “take up,” 
“assert,” that is, to possess as experience, what, at the same 
time, must not be experience. It is impossible to do so; but 
that tells us nothing as to the nature of experience. A dualist 
' Bradley's Appearance and Reality, p. 144 ff. * Ibid., p. 146. * Ibid., p. 145. 
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might quite well acknowledge that he can “find,” “take up,” 
“assert,” “speak of” nothing but experience, and still try to 
maintain that experience consists of utterly disparate elements. 
That we cannot go beyond experience, that “ we can conceive 
only the experienced,” does not prove that experience consists 
of mere unity, nor of mere difference, nor does it throw any 
light whatsoever upon its constitution. 

Neither does the fact that “nothing remains when all per- 
ception and feeling are removed” prove that nothing exists 
except perception and feeling. It is an old fallacy, exposed by 
Mr Bradley himself, to conclude that because the removal of 
one element in a whole destroys the whole, therefore that one 
element zs the whole. Pleasure may be an essential element 
of the good, but there may be other essential elements in it 
as well, the removal of any one of which would destroy it. 

Neither of these arguments proves that “reality is ex- 
perience”; or that it consists, on both its subjective and 
objective aspects, of feelings, thought, or volitions. They 
show that the object is relative to the subject, and that subject 
and object are indiscerptible elements of experience; but not 
that they are so indistinguishably one that knowledge knows 
knowledge, feeling feels feelings, volition wills volitions. 

Indeed, Mr Bradley does not aim at any such insipid 
iteration, nor does he need to be told that unity implies 
difference, and difference unity—any more than does Dr Ward. 
His absolute is to contain, combine, transmute, nay, be all 
finite things.’ “It zs its appearances, all and every one of 
them.” In a similar way Dr Ward’s God is to be “ the living 
unity of all.”* An abstract pantheistic Monism is as repugnant 
to the one as a polytheistic aristocracy of Monads is to the 
other. But Mr Bradley’s logic is inexorable. His premisses 
are such that differences must not merely be reconciled or 
harmonised, and relations not merely be surmounted, but 
eliminated. 

First, he can admit distinctions, but not divisions: ‘ What 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 486. ? Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 280. 
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we discover is a whole in which distinctions can be made, but 
in which divisions do not exist.” Then the distinctions must 
be quantitative only, not qualitative: there are differences of 
degrees of reality, and no other differences. But even these, 
like every other distinction, are mind-made, like Dr Ward’s 
universals. And because mind makes them, both they and 
mind are appearances ; that is to say, they are self-contradictory. 
All the rational functions of man—his thought, his will, his 
feeling—aim at compelling distinctions to disappear. ‘“ The 
theoretic object moves towards a consummation in which all 
distinction and all ideality must be suppressed.”* The same 
must be said of the object of the practical and of the esthetic 
attitude. They seek “to transcend the opposition of idea to 
existence, and to surmount and rise beyond the relational 
consciousness.” ® 


They cannot attain their end. If they did, “if the ideal 
and the existing were made one, the relations between them 
would have disappeared ”‘—for it 1s assumed. that where there 


is one there are no relations, and where there are relations there 
is not oneness. And rather than question this assumption, or 
the assumption that thought, will, and feeling aim at rising to 
a region where there are no relations, Mr Bradley will first call 
these functions failures, and then constitute their failure into 
the sole ground of their existence. For if they made the ideal 
and the existing one—in the sense, that is, of an abstract one 
which excludes all difference—they would undoubtedly cease 
to exist, and so would their object. We should have blank 
Nihilism ; a universal collapse into abstract sameness. Know- 
ledge would be no more, nor morality nor art any more; and 
not even their transmutation in the Absolute would avail, 
unless that transmutation still left to them the differences in 
which alone they find their existence, that is, unless even the 
Absolute kept them from attaining their end. 

Now, when a theory is at war with the whole universe and 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 146. 2 Ibid., p. 462. 


8 Ibid., p. 463. 4 Ibid. 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 36 
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can be maintained only by making it empty, or by losing it in 
an incognisable Absolute, it may be considered to have com- 
pleted its task. It has revealed, if it has proceeded con- 
sistently, the abstract character of its fundamental hypothesis. 
And I believe that this, in the last resort, constitutes the 
crowning merit of Mr Bradley’s great work. Ever since the 
time of Kant, Idealism—especially in so far as it has not set 
due value upon the self-differentiating moment of spirit which 
Hegel accentuated—has been intent upon the unity of the 
subject and object, and on the ideal aspect of reality. Mr 
Bradley has pushed this tendency home. He takes the 
dictum that “ Reality is Experience” literally and earnestly: 
he interprets experience as psychical existence, and psychical 
existence as thought, feeling, volition; he will spare no 
remnant of dualism, no division, no difference, no distinction, 
no relation, but will “overcome,” ‘“ surmount,” “rise above” 
even the distinction of ideal and real, although the thought, 
volition, and feeling with which he began must contradict 
themselves, and disappear in an Absolute which transmutes 
them, and defeats itself in doing so. For if it transmutes them 
so as to leave the difference standing, the object of the trans- 
mutation is lost, and their hurt is not healed; and if it trans- 
mutes them so as not to leave their difference standing, it 
itself collapses into nothingness. 

By his more stringent logic he makes it more evident than 
even Dr Ward has done that Idealism has yet its greater task 
before it. Without abating its enthusiasm for the ideal nature 
of reality, it must, somehow, do better justice to the real 
aspect of ideality. It must restore the differences it has 
sought to wash out. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. If we accept Mr Bradley’s 
result, the only science that will ultimately remain is the 
science of feeling, thought, and volition, i.e. Psychology. 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and so on, must 
be shown to be not only incomplete, but false. They must 
be convicted not only of omitting to consider the relation of 
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their object to mind—which they do; but of having no voca- 
tion left to them once they admit that relation. For it is 
assumed that the relation of object to object, namely, the 
relation of externality, ceases to exist when objects are known 
in their truth, that is, in their relation to self-consciousness. 
But is it not possible that self-consciousness, through which 
objects are related to one another, instead of abolishing, main- 
tains the mutual externality of things in space and time? 
Spirit may be as vitally interested in difference as it is in 
unity. Under-reaching or subsuming the successive moments 
of time, the self-exclusion of extended space, and of 
cause and effect, and the alternation of forms of a constantly 
transmuting physical energy, spirit may still leave the distinc- 
tions, the differences standing, and even give them fuller play. 
The not-self through which alone the self builds up its life 
may, after all, not be vain show, and the self may not be 
condemned to realise itself by reference to its own shadow. 
We have learnt from Natural Biology to look everywhere 
for a double movement in natural life: differentiation and 
integration advance together. But Idealism, in dealing with 
the higher life of reason, has been intent merely upon the 
affinity of all objects with spirit. It is still occupied in 
endeavouring to reduce all things into spirit: it is trying to 
show that every natural object, and every atomic part of every 
natural object, and, I suppose, every point in space and every 
instant of time, 7f they are real, must be spiritual realities, 
that is, conscious or feeling centres. It is assumed that only 
in this way can the world be proved to be spiritual and the 
last dualism be overcome. And it is certainly not realised 
that if Idealism succeeded in this enterprise and reduced all 
things into feeling, it would then be obliged either to content 
itself with a world without distinctions, or evolve out of feeling 
the differences it had deleted. In fact, this abstract Idealism 
is not explaining the world of objects, but explaining it away. 
And its spiritualisation of it will remain barren—as barren as 
the otiose acknowledgment of a secular-minded man that God 
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exists—until it reinstates the variety of real being which it 
has melted down into the dismal sameness of mere feeling. 

Philosophy, it seems to me, is crying aloud for a more 
objective expression of the truth. Having proved that the 
real world is ideal, it must prove that the ideal world is real: 
that space is real, and time is real, and matter is real, and that 
the self-exclusive relations of natural objects hold just because 
they are all manifestations of spirit. For rational life also has 
its double movement. Spirit also scatters as well as gathers. 
It surpasses natural life in the intensity of its oneness, for it 
is all in every part ; it is itself the essence of all its elements. 
But it surpasses it, too, in the variety of its content, in the 
depth of the differences it comprises, and the independent 
significance with which it endows them. Rational beings, just 
in the degree to which their spiritual nature is realised, possess 
a private intensity of distinct individuality, an impermeable 
internality of intellectual life, an undivided exclusiveness of 
moral responsibility, a repellent force against, and an uncom- 
promising antagonism to all mere “otherness” of which 
natural objects are not capable. And yet, in virtue of this, 
they are under an intrinsic necessity of mutual interpenetration, 
of binding their very essence in a single universal life to whose 
oneness a natural organism offers but the faintest parallel. 

Until this double movement is recognised Idealism will 
only misinterpret spirit ; and its ruling hypothesis being itself 
misunderstood, will explain nothing. It will certainly not 
explain that unity in variety; that order through liberty and 
liberty through order ; that intense communion and independ- 
ence; that one mind, one will, one life in a matured society 
which is yet the mind, the will, the life of each of its members ; 
that deepest of all unities in the deepest of all differences 
which constitutes the essence and marvel of the civilised State. 
And spirit or self-consciousness 7s misunderstood so long as 
its outgoing, self-differentiating, self-negating movement is 
practically ignored, as it is at the present time. 

In what remains of this and the succeeding article I shall 
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endeavour to indicate what I mean by this outgoing moment. 
To exhibit its full significance as it shows itself in all the great 
domains of spirit—in knowledge, in art, in morality, in human 
society, in religion—will be the task of Idealism for a long 
time to come. I can, of course, at the very best, do little more 
than suggest the main direction it must follow. In doing so, 
I shall begin with a brief reference to knowledge, proceed 
thence to morality, and end by applying our hypothesis to 
one or two of the most fundamental problems of social life 
and social reform. 

First, then, as to Knowledge. We have learnt, perhaps 
more especially through the advance of natural science, two 
apparently opposed truths regarding the world: the inex- 
haustible multiplicity of its content, and the solemn stateliness 
of its single, immutable order. It seems that knowledge can 
deepen endlessly downwards in its analysis of every minutest 
object, and find change, activity, meaning at the core of every 
particle; and yet, in doing so, it is only revealing a more 
concrete One, bringing to clearer light the uniformity of law, 
the concrete identity of principles which connect every atom 
with all being, and maintain for them their own place and 
significance within a cosmos that is the expression of “one 
law, one element.” 

I wish to point out that the order of nature is not 
more the discovery or product of human thought than is 
its variety. The world for the ancients, as compared with 
our own, was as shallow in content and barren of differ- 
ences as it was insecure in its order and unity, and subject 
to the caprice of the gods. The enterprise of knowledge has 
had a double aspect. Man’s thought has not only proved the 
affinity of the world with the subject, and its dependence 
thereon for all its meaning; it has also, and by the same act, 
distinguished objects from each other and from the self, 
recognised it more and more fully as a system of elements 
interlocked in an order which gives the law to the investigating 
mind. In possessing the world, knowledge has established the 
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world in its own rights. With every advance the objects 
which thought discovers limit its caprice, rebuke its wilful- 
ness, oust its prejudices, dictate its modes of inquiry, expel 
the irresponsible imagination, demand the complete sub- 
mission of reason. 

The discovery of the qualities and relations of objects, the 
whole architecture of the objective order, is the work of the 
intelligence. But on that very account it attains rights over 
the intelligence ; and man, as he learns, obeys ever the more 
implicitly the work of his own hands. The day on which 
modern science was born was the day on which man learnt to 
stoop in order to conquer, to give up dictating to nature his 
a priori notions, and to sit listening at her feet. And all 
knowledge grows by the same method. Every object, in the 
degree in which it is known, acquires qualities of its own, and 
in the degree in which it is understood takes its place in a 
necessary order. The mind can deny neither the distinct 
qualities nor the necessary connection without doing violence 
to itself. They are zts manifestations as the one-sided subjective 
Idealism of the day recognises ; but they are also the manifesta- 
tions of its objective, outgoing moment which Idealism ignores. 
Their necessity is the expression of its free enterprise; and it 
is because their concrete being and necessary relations are the 
work of mind that the mind must respect them. 

To overlook this outgoing movement of spirit, to reduce all 
things into thoughts, feelings, volitions, is not to show that 
“Reality is Experience,” but that it is only one aspect of 
Experience; for experience never consisted of this barren 
assertion of sameness, nor was its trend ever merely inward. 

On the side of the human will, in the realm of morality, the 
outgoing, self-negating movement is still more evident. Man 
starts from caprice. “When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but when thou 
shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee.” As man learns goodness he gradually builds 
up around himself a system of obligations, an unbroken ring 
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of duties, whose imperatives are categorical and still free. They 
are built up by himself, against himself. When the obligation 
is complete it commands his heart as well as his will, and 
becomes an enthusiasm. As his individual purposes become 
more sane and effective, i.e. as his practical personality deepens, 
he finds his will more and more closely linked to the trend of 
things. His recognition that he has come not to be served 
but to serve is ever the more gladsome, and his will ever the 
more invincible, for it is more at one with the will of the whole. 

Thus, then, both on the theoretical and on the practical 
side, there is the same double movement. As a man possesses 
the truth and learns goodness, he finds the world, more and 
more, to be just the content of his intelligence and the means 
of his moral realisation. This is the subjective side which 
Idealism has rightly accentuated, according to which man 
finds everywhere nothing but his own experience. But in the 
very same process man is enriching his world. For he is 
bringing into light an objective order, natural and moral, a 
not-self, whose authority over him is ever growing more 
complete. That objective order is his ideal; it is the larger 
reason of the world to which his subjection is the more full, 
the wiser and the better he grows. And the subjection, 
being the subjection of reason to reason, is free. This is the 
objective side of the movement to which Idealism has done so 
little justice. 

There is not harm but good in insisting upon the possession 
of the world by the finite spirit. It is quite true, as the Prag- 
matists or Personal Idealists aver, that our purposes define the 
meaning of things. But it is only a preliminary and partial 
truth, only a fresh accentuation of the subjective aspect of 
reality and of experience. Behind this truth lies the history 
of our purposes, and beyond it altogether the fact that our 
purposes are valid and effective only in the degree to which 
they are expressions of the wider and wiser purpose written in 
the nature of things. For, as soon as purpose or personality 
begins to signify anything, it is found to be the medium, the 
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active, co-operative medium, through which the world trans- 
lates itself into ideality. Its significance is objective. The 
substance of our life is in the whole, and our life has substance 
only for that reason. 

But perhaps the simplest example of this double movement 
of spirit is presented by family life. There both “ Mine” and 
“Thine” grow together, and exclusive alternatives disappear. 
Where wedded life is sound, and the love of husband and wife 
is mutual, there is, on both sides, a sense of complete posses- 
sion. Each is means, and is glad to be the means and mere 
material of the other’s life. Subjectivity has its complete sway 
in this sphere—the reduction of the “other” into the self. 
But this is plainly only one half of the truth. For each is end 
to the other also. The fuller of insight is the affection, the 
more is its object valued for its own sole sake. The husband 
respects the independence of the wife, the wife that of the 
husband. Each finds the rule of conduct in the other, who 
reigns with applauded sway, sovereign no less than subject. 

It is precisely in the coexistence of the two sides, both of 
them built up by rational love, that family life attains perfection, 
and shows itself the most beautiful ethical being on earth, and 
fittest emblem of the “ Kingdom of God.” There individual 
rights are accorded to the full, and are found not to clash, 
but to combine in a fuller life for each of the members. The 
several voices are unrestrained, full-throated, free; and yet 
these independent units enter harmoniously into a single, new 
fact in which the beauty of each is transfigured and enhanced. 

This example of the way in which self-consciousness both 
possesses its object and builds it up against itself in the family 
suggests a principle which we can carry with us, as a lit lamp 
into the more intricate depths of the larger social world. That 
world, with its many interests and institutions, differs from 
the family in many respects. Nevertheless, just as in the last 
resort there is only one way of knowing, so there is only one 
way of building up or maintaining the social fabric. It is not 
that of subduing others to the self, or the self to others. It 
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is the way of concurrent endowment, of saying not “either,” 
“or,” but “ both.” 

This is the characteristic way of spirit, and nothing but spirit 
can perform this feat of making everything an element in its 
own life, and deepening its reality and enriching its objective 
worth at the same time. Animal life consumes its material 
and does not reinstate it. It not only uses but uses up. And 
it is on this account that biological metaphors when applied to 
the State are misleading. “Struggle for existence,” “ Survival 
of the fittest,” can apply only when every individual lives at 
the expense of his neighbour, and finds his strength in his 
weakness. Such a biological “State” is, in fact, not possible. 

For a similar reason, the economic view of society also fails ; 
though it is as much more adequate than the biological view, 
as the biological is than the purely mechanical or individualistic. 
In the economic sphere the need of preserving the “other” 
begins to make itself felt. For what we have in this region, 
in the last resort, is an exchange of utilities. Nevertheless “ the 
other,” the purchasing, selling, the producing and consuming 
rival, whether an individual or a community, though no longer 
a mere opponent to be destroyed, is still mere means. The 
altruisitic reference is present, but it is indirect. In a purely 
economic state neighbours would tolerate one another, but each 
would find his end in himself. Hence the economic view, re- 
specting, as it does, only natural necessities, can never account 
for the State. For this we require ethical categories—and not 
even such pseudo-ethical categories as those of Utilitarianism 
will serve. 

But the very essence of the ethical attitude is the union and 
concurrent realisation of self and not-self, of the good that is 
personal with the good that is common. In the next article I 
shall exemplify this truth by reference to private property, and 
to the general relations of Individualism and Socialism. 


HENRY JONES. 
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ST CATHERINE OF SIENA. 
EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


In Italy the fourteenth century is the last that can, even in 
the loosest phraseology, be called medieval. At its outset, 
on his spiritual watch-tower of contemplation, stands Dante 
with the Divina Commedia, beholding time and eternity with 
the eyes of one who has lost the world and gained his own 
soul. At the middle of the century is Petrarch, the first 
modern man, painting his exquisite lyrical miniatures of every 


transient mood of the human heart. And with him is 
Boccaccio, the genial and cynical, picturing an age and a 
society in which the spiritual side of man’s nature is regarded 
as non-existent. Following in the footsteps of Giotto and 
Duccio, the painters of the heroic epoch of Italian art are 
covering the walls of palaces and cloisters with vast frescoed 
allegories of the life and destinies of man, of the functions of 
Church and State, of the relations of mortality to immortality. 
Of this century in Italy, Caterina Benincasa is the highest 
mystical expression; she is at once the most fiery-hearted, 
single-minded patriot of her age, and the true successor of 
Dante in the history of Italian thought. 

The conditions of the Church and of the Italian people had 
grown more desperate still since the days that Dante had 
pictured for all time in the Divina Commedia. Every Italian 
State was struggling madly with its neighbours and divided 
against itself. In the great republics of Florence and Siena, 


the rich burghers were gradually being forced to yield up their 
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supremacy to the lower populace, and in each the way was 
being prepared for the subjugation of the Commonwealth, in 
the following century, to the rule of a single family. Else- 
where tyrants, great and small, were rising upon the ruins of 
free institutions. The sanguinary despotism of the Visconti 
of Milan was absorbing the North, the shameless lives and 
reckless government of the Angevin sovereigns of Naples were 
rapidly preparing the South for anarchy and foreign invasion. 
In their luxurious retreat at Avignon, the Popes left Central 
Italy to be the prey of cruel and grasping Provencal legates, or 
at the mercy of the bands of foreign mercenaries that moved 
over the country practically at their will; the great basilicas 
of Rome and holy places of Catholicity lay in ruins, while 
what was left of the Roman people, abating not a jot of their 
old pretensions, now rendered ludicrous by impotence, fought 
madly through the streets and squares of the well-nigh deserted 
capital of Christendom. The three Beasts of Dante’s allegory 
had made their dens in the Papal Court. It is easy to discredit 
the testimony of Petrarch in his sonnets against Avignon, and, 
above all, in his terrible Epistole sine Titulo, as merely poetical 
rhetoric ; but it is impossible to reject the appalling picture of 
the corruption of the ministers of the Church that is given us 
by St Catherine herself in certain amazing chapters of her 
Dialogue. The Saint’s own words. make it abundantly clear 
that the lives of the great prelates of the Curia and of the 
humblest parish priests alike were too often such that the fire 
from Heaven, with which Dante and Petrarch had threatened 
the Cardinals, seemed as though it needs must fall. 

The fearful pestilence that swept over Italy in 1348, the 
year after Catherine’s birth, far from sobering men’s minds, 
had produced the opposite effect. High and low had trembled 
for a moment, thinking that the end of the world was at hand ; 
but when it passed away, Italy had laughed for relief, found 
spiritual consolation in the Jubilee of Pope Clement VI., and 
then the fantastic dance of the seven deadly sins had begun again. 

Here and there had arisen men and women who looked for 
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righteousness; such as Bernardo Tolomei, who founded the 
Olivetani, and laid down his life for the Sienese during the 
plague; Giovanni Colombini, the head of the Gesuati, whose 
family was connected by marriage with that of Catherine 
herself ; or the princess of Sweden, St Bridget, that flower of 
the North transplanted to the Eternal City. But these were 
isolated figures, whose influence did not extend beyond a very 
limited field. ‘To Catherine of Siena, maiden daughter of the 
fiercest and most factious of Italian republics, were given gifts 
rarer than the impassioned hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: a divination of spirits and an intuition so swift and infallible 
that men deemed it miraculous, the magic of a personality so 
winning and irresistible that neither man nor woman could hold 
out against it, a simple untaught wisdom that confounded the 
arts and subtleties of the world, and, with these, a speech so 
golden, so full of a mystical eloquence, that her words, whether 
written or spoken, made all hearts burn within them when her 
message came. In ecstatic contemplation she passes into 
regions beyond sense and above reason, voyaging alone in unex- 
plored and untrodden realms of the spirit; but, when the sounds 
of the earth again break in upon her trance, a homely common- 
sense and simple humour are hers, no less than the knowledge 
acquired in these communings with an unseen world. 

We see her first in her hidden life, smelling the fragrance of 
unearthly lilies, hearing the celestial music of Paradise, choos- 
ing Christ as her spouse, walking continually with Him in 
vision, conversing familiarly with Him, tending the poor, 
weaving crosses and garlands of flowers for her friends. 
Suffering intolerable pains in all her frame, compelled to live 
almost without sustenance of ordinary food and drink, she 
impresses all who approach her by her constant mirthfulness, 
her never-failing high spirits, her radiant happiness. Then, 
from the cell that she had made for herself in her father’s 
house, she passes out into the streets of Siena; the swords and 
spears of contending factions are lowered before “the servant 
and slave of the servants of Jesus Christ,” as she calls herself; 
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peace and harmony reign where she has passed by; the sick 
are healed, the dying comforted ; priests and laymen alike are 
converted, and labour with her for the salvation of souls. 

Men and women give up everything to become her 
followers and disciples. Youths of birth and learning, nobles 
and poets, leave their families to cleave to her and serve her 
as secretaries, binding themselves to her in worship and love 
of friendship ; a spiritual tie of whole-hearted devotion, which 
she describes in her Dialogue as the means chosen by God to 
raise a soul as yet imperfect in love to the perfection of love. 












uS- 
ible By thus conceiving a spiritual and absorbing love for some one 
7 $0 creature, such a soul frees itself from all unworthy passions and 





old advances in virtue, by this ordered love casting out all dis- 


















the ordered affections. By the unselfishness and perfection of its 
$0 love for such a friend, the soul can test the perfection or im- 
her perfection of its love for God.’ It is like the love of Dante 
her for Beatrice, but kindled at the foot of the Cross and conse- 
nto crated at the steps of the Altar. 
ex- Gradually Catherine’s influence extends beyond the walls 
nds of her native city, and her activity finds a wider field. The 
on- republics and sovereigns of Italy realise that a new spiritual 
ige power has arisen in the land; their embassies and messengers 
approach her, simultaneously with the requests of the : 
of humblest citizens for advice and counsel. She can urge the q 
Os- proud tyrant of Milan to contemplate the vanity of earthly 
in lordship in comparison with the lordship of the city of the 
or, soul, while she exhorts the wife of a Florentine tailor to put q 
ds. on the clothing of the royal virtues. Her Italy is the Italy 
ive of Dante; her constant cry is the same that Petrarch had | 
he raised: pace, pace, pace. She throws herself heart and soul 
Ss, into the project of a crusade, not merely to deliver the Holy 
n, Places from the Infidel, but also as a means of liberating Italy 
r’s from the hordes of mercenary soldiers that were fattening 
nd upon her fairest provinces. “I pray you sweetly in Christ 
Jesus,” she writes to Sir John Hawkwood, “since God has 






1 Dialogue, cap. cxliv. 
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ordered, and our Holy Father too, that we should go against 
the Infidels, and you take such delight in making war and 
fighting, to wage war no more on Christians, for it offends 
God; but go against them. How cruel it is that we who 
are Christians, members bound together in the body of Holy 
Church, should persecute each other.”’ ‘ Peace, peace, peace,” 
she writes to the papal legate of Bologna, the great-hearted 
Cardinal d’Estaing ; “dearest father, make the Holy Father 
consider the loss of souls more than that of cities; for God 
demands souls, not cities.”? And to the other director of 
the papal policy in Italy, the Abbot of Marmoutier (himself 
a veritable wolf in sheep’s clothing): “Christ specially hates 
three perverse vices: uncleanness, avarice, and the puffed-up 
pride which holds sway in the Spouse of Christ, that is, in the 
prelates who attend to nought else save pleasures, and states, 
and excessive wealth. They see the infernal demons carrying 
off the souls of their subjects, and they reck not of it, because 
they have become wolves and sellers of the Divine Grace.”* 


An impassioned dream of a reformation of the Church down 
to its very foundations—infino alle fondamenta, to use her 
own phrase—overwhelms her, and leads her across the Alps, 
the ambassador of Christ as well as of Florence, the maiden 
image of the Italian people, to reconcile the Pope with Italy, 
to bring him back to Rome. 


“ Then in her sacred saving hands 
She took the sorrows of the lands, 
With maiden palms she lifted up 
The sick time’s blood-embittered cup, 
And in her virgin garment furled 
The faint limbs of a wounded world. 
Clothed with calm love and clear desire, 
She went forth in her soul’s attire, 
A missive fire. 


“ Across the might of men that strove 
It shone, and over heads of kings ; 
And molten in red flames of love 
Were swords and many monstrous things ; 





1 Letter 140 (ed. Tommaseo). 2 Letter 11. 5 Letter 109. 
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And shields were lowered, and snapt were spears, 
And sweeter-tuned the clamorous years ; 

And faith came back, and peace, that were 

Fled : for she bade, saying, ‘Thou, God’s heir, 
Hast thou no care? 


«To, men lay waste thine heritage 
Still, and much heathen people rage 
Against thee, and devise vain things. 
What comfort in the face of kings, 
What counsel is there? Turn thine eyes 
And thine heart from them in like wise ; 
Turn thee unto thine holy place 
To help us that of God for grace 
Require thy face.’ ’’! 


It was but a few years before that Petrarch had based the 
same hopes upon Urban V., the one blameless figure among 
the Popes of the second half of that century. Urban had, 
indeed, begun what seemed to be a reformation of the Church 
and Curia; he had even returned for a while to Rome. But 
soon, broken in spirit and yielding to French pressure, he had 
abandoned the Eternal City once more. From his retreat 
among the Euganean Hills, the poet had written in vain his 
last appeal to the Pope, in the name of Italy, imploring him 
not to desert her: ‘‘ You saw me lacerated with mortal wounds 
and ran pitifully to cure my hurts, saying with Peter: ‘I am 
the Apostle of Christ ; fear not, my daughter.’ And you began 
to pour into them wine and oil. .And lo, without having 
bound them up, and without having lent me any medical aid, 
you are departing from me and abandoning me. ... If you 
will not lend ear to these prayers, you will see coming to meet 
you Him whom also Peter met when he fled, and even as to 
him, when he asked, Lord, whither goest thou, so to thee also 
shalt thou hear the answer made: J go to Rome to be crucified 
again.” 

Where Petrarch had failed, Catherine in part succeeded. 
The difficulties seemed unsurmountable. Exasperated by the 
misgovernment and oppression of the papal legates and officials, 
almost the whole of Central Italy was in arms against the 


1 Swinburne, Songs before Sunrise. 
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temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, under the lily banner of 
Florence and the new standard of Liberty. Divine Providence, 
Catherine told the Pope, had permitted the loss of territory 
and worldly goods, ‘as though to show that it wished that 
Holy Church should return to her primal state of poverty, 
humility, and meekness, as she was in that holy time when 
they attended to nought save the honour of God and the 
salvation of souls, caring only for spiritual things and not for 
temporal. For, since she has sought after temporal things 
more than spiritual, her state has gone from bad to worse.”! 
Gregory XI., Urban’s successor, though well-meaning, was 
weak and irresolute, fickle, and at times unexpectedly hard and 
obstinate. It is evident that Catherine had no thought of his 
returning as a temporal sovereign. She dreamed of the Pope 
as a purely spiritual power, coming unarmed in poverty and 
humility, conquering all opposition by the power of love alone. 
At Avignon, the Florentines contemptuously disowned her as 
their ambassador; browbeaten by the prelates of the Curia, 
mocked by the mistress of one of the Cardinals, cruelly stabbed 
in the foot by the Pope’s niece as she knelt in ecstasy before the 
altar, she nevertheless overcame the open and secret hostility 
of the Papal Court and the influence of the French King. The 
Pope was profoundly moved by her words, bowed before what 
he deemed an inspired message from another world, and started 
by sea from Marseilles, in spite of all opposition. When a great 
storm scattered his fleet, he hailed it as a certain omen of success, 
and reassured the Cardinals by reminding them of Aineas. 
Catherine did not witness the Pope’s triumphant entry into 
Rome. As always in these supreme moments of her life, her 
cup was mixed with bitterness. The horrors committed in 
Romagna by the papal mercenaries (whom she had implored 
him not to let come to Italy) darkened the glory of Gregory's 
home-coming in the eyes of the Italians. “Nero never did 
worse,” wrote the Franciscan chronicler of Bologna; “ it was 
enough to make people believe no more in Pope or Cardinals.” 
1 Letter 206. 
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For a while the Pope seems to have thrown her over, much as 
the Florentines had done. But early in the following year, 
1878, we find her in Florence itself, full of sorrow and appre- 
hension for the Church and for Italy, but with no shadow of 
personal resentment, still unshaken and full of hope, striving 
with all her power to bring about a lasting peace between the 
Republic and the Holy See. 

Florence was torn with the dissensions of the rival factions : 
the adherents of the Parte Guelfa, who desired peace with the 
Pope; the supporters of the Otto della Guerra, who were 
resolved at all costs to carry on the war. Between the two, 
the nominal chief magistrates of the Republic—the members 
of the Signoria—were helpless. And in the background, 
scarcely heard or heeded by either faction, were sounding the 
ominous rumblings of a coming storm; the artisans and un- 
employed of the lower orders, the Ciompi, were exchanging 
fierce and secret oaths, preparing the general rising that was to 
overwhelm the whole city a few months later. And here one 
of the intensest moments of her life came to Catherine. She 
appears from the outset to have fallen into the hands of the 
Parte Guelfa, of which the more unscrupulous members were 
simply making her a tool to serve their own private ends, and 
dragging her name into their campaign of excluding their 
personal enemies from office. The, adherents of the rival 
faction loudly denounced her as a hypocrite. On June 22nd, a 
formidable tumult arose against the supremacy of the Guelf 
Party. A mixed mob, including recruits from the lowest 
populace, sacked and burned the houses of those of the party, 
including Catherine’s chief friends and supporters, the 
Canigiani and Soderini, whom they regarded as responsible for 
its unpopular measures. Catherine’s own life was threatened. 
For one brief, ineffable moment, she tasted in anticipation the 
longed-for joys of martyrdom, only to be bitterly disillusioned 
when the would-be murderer threw down his weapon. “I tell 
you that to-day I wish to begin anew, in order that my sins 


may not drag me back from the great bliss of giving my life 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 
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for Christ crucified.” Thus does she announce what had 
happened in a letter to Fra Raimondo da Capua, her disciple 
and confessor, the worthy biographer of one of the noblest of 
women. 

“ My desire was not fulfilled of giving my life for the truth 
and for the sweet Spouse of Christ. But the Eternal Bride- 
groom played a great trick upon me. Needs must I weep, 
because so great has been the multitude of my iniquities that 
I did not merit that my blood should give life, nor illumine 
the blinded minds, nor pacify the son with the father, nor to 
build up a stone with my blood in the mystical body of Holy 
Church. Nay, it seemed that the hands were bound of him 
who wished to do it. And when I said: I am she ; take me 
and let this family be ; my words were knives that straightway 
pierced his heart. O my father, do you too feel wondrous joy, 
because never have I experienced in myself like mysteries with 
so great joy. Here was the sweetness of truth; here was the 
gladness of an upright and pure conscience; here was tasted 
the time of the first martyrs, as you know, foretold by the 
Eternal Truth. No tongue would suffice to tell the greatness 
of the bliss that my soul feels. For this I think myself so 
bound to my Creator that, if I were to give my body to burn, it 
seems not to me that I could make adequate return for so 
great a grace as I and my beloved sons and daughters have 
received. All this 1 tell you, not that you may receive bitter- 
ness, but that you may feel ineffable delight with sweetest 
gladness ; and that you and I may begin to bewail my imper- 
fection, since so great bliss was prevented by my sins. Now 
how blessed would my soul have been, if, for the most sweet 
Spouse and for love of the Blood and for the salvation of souls, 
I had given my blood!”? 

With the conclusion of the peace between Florence, with 
her confederate cities, and the Holy See, Catherine’s second 
great political work was done. “QO dearest children,” she 
wrote from Florence, on July 18th, 1878, when the symbolic 

1 Letter 295. 
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branch of olive was brought to the city, “God has heard the 
wy and the voice of His servants, that for so long a time have 
cried out in His sight, and the wailing that for so long they 
have raised over their children dead. Now are they risen 
again; from death are they come to life, and from blindness 
to light. O dearest children, the lame walk and the deaf hear, 
the blind eye sees and the dumb speak, crying with loudest 
voice: peace, peace, peace; with great gladness, seeing those 
children returning to the obedience and favour of their father, 
and their minds pacified. And, even as persons who now 
begin to see, they say: Thanks be to Thee, Lord, who hast 
reconciled us with our Holy Father. Now is the Lamb called 
holy, the sweet Christ on earth, where before he was called 
heretic and Patarin. Now do they accept him as father, 
where hitherto they rejected him. I wonder not thereat, for 
the cloud has passed away and the serene weather come. 
Rejoice, rejoice, dearest children, with a sweetest weeping of 
gratitude before the supreme and eternal Father ; not calling 
yourselves contented at this, but praying Him soon to lift up 
the banner of the most holy Cross. Rejoice, exult in Christ, 
sweet Jesus ; let our hearts burst at the sight of the largesse 
of the infinite goodness of God. Now is made the peace, in 
spite of those who would fain have prevented it. Defeated is 
the infernal demon.” * 

Even as Catherine had not shared in the triumphant return 
of Gregory XI. to Rome, so now she was not present in person 
when the peace between Florence and Urban V1. was formally 
proclaimed. She gathered her followers round her and an- 
nounced her intention of instantly returning to Siena, now 
that her work was done. Such was the excitement in the city 
that it was not thought safe for her even to have an audience 
with the Signoria. She looked her last upon the beautiful 
tity by the Arno, and went quietly home. The priors of the 
Republic announced the peace from the balcony of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and all the city was illuminated. Two days later, the 

1 Letter 303. 
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whole populace was in arms, and the disastrous revolution of 
the Ciompi burst over Florence. 

Among the Strozzi manuscripts in the National Library 
at Florence, I recently discovered a copy of the (hitherto 
unknown) letter which Catherine addressed on this occasion 
to the Florentine Signoria—the Gonfaloniere and Priors of the 
Republic. It is her farewell to Florence. “You have the 
desire,” she says, “of reforming your city ; but I tell you that 
this desire will never be fulfilled unless you strive to throw to 
the ground the hatred and rancour of your hearts and your 
love of yourselves, that is, unless you think not of yourselves 
alone, but of the universal welfare of all the city.” She 
suggests certain obvious reforms in the choice of magistrates, 
urges them to see that the conditions of the peace are properly 
carried out, and delicately hints that the exiles should be 
recalled. ‘Then she speaks about herself :— 

** Let the sorrow that I feel at seeing your city (which | 
regard as mine) in such great trouble be my excuse. I did 
not expect to have to write to you; but I thought, by word 
of mouth and face to face, to say these things to you, for the 
honour of God and your own utility. For my intention was 
to visit you and to rejoice with you at the holy peace, for 
which peace I have laboured so long in all that I have been 
able, according to my possibility and my small power; if I 
had had more power, I would have used more. After rejoic- 
ing with you, and thanking the Divine Goodness and you, | 
would have departed and gone away to Siena. Now it seems 
that the demon has sowed so much, unjustly, in their hearts 
against me that I have not wished that sin should be added 
to sin; for thereby would the ruin be only increased. I have 
gone away, with the divine grace; and I pray the supreme 
eternal Goodness to pacify and unite and bind your hearts 
together, one with the other, so in love of charity that neither 
demon nor creature can ever separate you. Whatever can be 
done by me for your welfare will I gladly do, even unto death, 
in spite of demons visible and invisible, who would impede 
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wery holy desire. I go away consoled, in as much as that is 
complished in me which I set before my heart when I 
entered this city, never to depart, though I should have to 
die for it, until I saw you, the children, reconciled with your 
father, seeing such peril and loss in souls and bodies; I go 
away grieving and with sorrow, since I leave the city in such 
great bitterness. But may eternal God, who has consoled me 
with the one, console me with the other, so that I may see 
and hear that you are pacified in a good and firm and perfect 
state, that you may be able to render glory and praise to His 
name, and not stand under arms with such great affliction. I 
hope that the sweet clemency of God will turn the eye of His 
mercy, and fulfil the desire of His servants.”* 

It was in the brief interval between her leaving Florence 
and her going to Rome, a few months of comparative peace 
which she enjoyed at Siena between the reconciliation of the 
Tuscan republics with the Pope and the dissolution of the 
Catholic world by the great Schism, that Catherine composed 
her great book: the Dialogue, or Treatise on Divine Provt- 
dence, also known as the Book of Divine Doctrine. “She 
returned home,” writes Fra Raimondo, “and set herself with 
the utmost diligence to the composition of a certain book 
which, inspired by the supreme Spirit, she dictated in her own 
vernacular. She had besought her secretaries (who were wont 
to write the letters that she despatched in all directions) 
diligently to observe everything when, according to her custom, 
she was rapt out of her corporeal senses, and then carefully to 
write down whatever she dictated. This they did attentively, 
and compiled a book full of high and most salutary doctrines 
which had been revealed to her by the Lord.” In her letters 
she simply refers to it as dl libro, “the book in which I found 
some recreation ”; and, although her friends and disciples thus 
describe her as dictating it to her secretaries while “rapt in 


1 [hope to publish in an Appendix to my forthcoming Life of St Catherine 
the original text of a number of her unpublished letters, together with the true 
version of others at present known only in a mutilated form. 
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singular excess and abstraction of mind,” it is not clear that 
she herself would have made any claims of supernatural 
authority for it, or have regarded it as anything more than 
the pious meditations of a spirit “athirst with very great 
desire for the honour of God and. the salvation of souls,” 
one who (in her own characteristic phrase) “ had dwelt in the 
cell of knowledge of self, in order better to know the goodness 
of God.” 

The book is a treatise on the whole spiritual life of man, in 
the form of a prolonged dialogue, or series of dialogues, 
between the Eternal Father and the impassioned human soul, 
who is here clearly Catherine herself. It reads somewhat less 
ecstatically than her letters—with the more mystical of which 
its contents are very closely related—and is in parts drawn 
out to a considerable length, and moves somewhat slowly. 
The effect is that of a mysterious voice from the cloud, talking 
on in a great silence, and the result is monotonous, because the 
listener’s attention becomes overstrained. Here and there, it 
is almost a relief when the divine voice ceases, and Catherine 
herself takes up the word. At other times, however, we feel 
that we have almost passed behind the veil that shields the 
Holy of Holies, and that we are in very truth hearing 
Catherine’s rendering into finite words of unspeakable things 
which she has learned by intuition in that half hour during 
which there is silence in Heaven. 

And withal, the mysticism of St Catherine, like the whole 
of her life, is practical and altruistic. ‘‘ No virtue can be 
perfect or bear fruit,” she says, “ unless it be exercised by means 
of one’s neighbour.”’ The importance of the Dialogue in the 
history of Italian literature has never been fully realised. In 
a language which is singularly poor in mystical works, it stands 
with the Divina Commedia as one of the two supreme attempts 
to express the eternal in the symbolism of a day, to paint the 
union of the soul with the suprasensible while still imprisoned 
in the flesh. The whole of Catherine’s life is the realisation of 


1 Dialogue, cap. xi. 
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the end of Dante’s work: “to remove those living in this 
life from the state of misery, and lead them to the state of 
felicity”; and the mysticism of Catherine’s book is the same 
as that of Dante’s poem, as he declares to Can Grande that the 
whole Commedia “ was undertaken not for speculation, but for 
practical results. For albeit in some parts or passages it is 
handled in the way of speculation, this is not for the sake of 
speculation, but for the sake of practical results.” * 

The same applies to Catherine’s letters, of which we possess 
(between published and unpublished) about four hundred. It 
is easier to speak of their literary and historical importance 
than of their spiritual fragrance, as of lilies of the valley 
plucked in some shaded world-forsaken garden, imbued with an 
unearthly, mystical beauty, as grown under suns that rose from 
a suprasensible orient. Their language is the purest ‘Tuscan 
of the golden age of the Italian vernacular; their eloquence is 
spontaneous and unsought; at times, in the letters as in the 
Dialogue, the richness of her ideas is such that the rapidity 
and ardour of her thought outleaps the bounds of speech, 
metaphor follows close upon metaphor, one image has hardly 
been formed when another takes its place, until logic and 
grammar are swept away in the flood and torrent of im- 
passioned words. 

At the end of one of her longest and most mystical letters 
to Fra Raimondo, Catherine says that she has written it and 
another with her own hand, the power of writing having 
suddenly come to her by a kind of spiritual intuition: “in 
order that, descending from the height, I might have some- 
what wherewith to relieve my heart, that it might not burst, 
since God does not wish to draw me yet from this darksome 
life.”® According to another of her disciples and biographers, 
Fra Tommaso di Antonio, many others of the letters still 
preserved to us were originally written by her own hand, 
including the two wonderful epistles to Fra Raimondo at the 
end of her life, in which she takes leave of him and of the 


1 Epist. x. 16 (Wicksteed’s translation). 2 Letter 272. 
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world. But at the present day, with perhaps six exceptions, 
we possess only copies; and these exceptions (though at least 
one is, I believe, shown as the Saint’s autograph) were written 
at her dictation by one of her secretaries. Not a single word 
written by Catherine’s own hand has been preserved. 
Francesco Malavolti has left us a delightful picture of 
Catherine’s method of composition. We see her dictating 
simultaneously three letters to three young scribes: Neri di 
Landoccio, the poet; Stefano Maconi, the best loved of all 
her spiritual family; and Francesco Malavolti himself, the 
impulsive and inconstant, who at times was drawn out of her 
circle, back to the amorous dance of the world. She dictates 
now to one, now to another; at times with her face covered 
by her hands or veil, as though absorbed in thought, at others 
with clasped hands and head raised up to Heaven ; at intervals 
she seems rapt in ecstasy. Then, suddenly, all three stop 
writing and look puzzled. They have all taken down the 
same sentence, but for which of them was it meant? Catherine 
at once comes to herself, laughs, and assures them that it will 
be all right. ‘Dearest sons, do not trouble, for you have 
done this by the work of the Holy Spirit; when the letters 
are finished, we shall see how these words fit in with our 
intention, and then arrange what had best be done.” And, 
of course, Francesco tells us that, though the three letters 
were to different people and on totally different subjects, the 
words in dispute were found to prove essential to all the three. 
This episode belongs to an earlier part of Catherine’s public 
career, before her departure from Florence. In the last years 
of her life, practically her only secretary was Barduccio 
Canigiani, 2 young Florentine, son of the Guelf politician, 
Piero Canigiani (who had been ruined and put under ban by 
the government of the Republic); he joined her spiritual 
family at Florence, and accompanied her back to Siena, and 
thence to Rome, until the end. These letters are written to 
men and women in every condition of life. Many are 
absolutely mystical, ecstatic outpourings of her heart, the 
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translation into ordinary speech of things overhead in supra- 
sensible regions; others are a nearer approach to familiar 
domestic correspondence, in which the daily needs of life 
become ennobled, and even the little fun of her friends and 
followers is not neglected. Others, again, assail the corrup- 
tion of the times, confront the most arduous problems of 
Church and State, with a fervour and a fearlessness that 
Savonarola himself was not to surpass. Their biographical 
and historical value has been to a considerable extent impaired 
by copyists and editors omitting or suppressing passages 
which appeared to them to be of merely temporary interest, 
or not tending immediately to edification. A certain number 
have been deliberately expurgated, in cases where the writer's 
burning words seemed likely to startle the susceptibilities of the 
faithful. Even in the best modern editions (those of Gigli and 
Tommaseo), the text is still sadly corrupt and mutilated. The 
printed version of several of her shorter letters is little more 
than the devout exhortation with which she usually opened 
her epistles, the real substance of what she had to say being 
in these cases left unpublished. The text of the Dialogue is 
also most unsatisfactory ; but in this case, though there have 
been omissions made (apparently through editorial careless- 
ness) in almost every edition, there has been no attempt at 
expurgation, even in the most outspoken of its chapters. 

The simple but profound philosophy underlying all 
Catherine’s writings is the same that, put into practice, 
armed her to pass unsubdued and unehalen through the 
great game of the world. 

Love is the one supreme and all-important, all-embracing, 
all-enduring, limitless and boundless thing. In a famous passage 
of the Purgatorio, Dante had shown how Creator and every 
creature is moved by love; how in rational beings love is the 
seed of every virtue and of every vice, because love’s natural 
tendency to good is the material upon which Free Will works 
for bliss or bane.’ But Catherine goes a step further than this. 


1 Cantos xvii. and xviii. 
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Not only God, but man in a sense is love. “Think,” she once 
wrote, “that the first raiment that we had was love; for we are 
created to the image and likeness of God only by love, and there- 
fore man cannot be without love, for he is made of nought else 
than very love; for all that he has, according to the soul and 
according to the body, he has by love. The father and mother 
have given being to their child, that is of the substance of their 
flesh (but by means of the grace of God), only by love.”* And 
in another place: “The soul cannot live without love, but must 
always love something, because it was created through love. 
Affection moves the understanding, as it were saying: I want 
to love, for the food wherewith I am fed is love. Then the 
understanding, feeling itself awakened by affection, rises as 
though it said: If thou wouldst love, I will give thee what 
thou canst love.” * 

And since the supreme act of Divine Love is seen in the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, and again in the mystical outpouring of 
Pentecost, Love’s symbols for her are Blood and Fire—but, 
above all, Blood, and sometimes finding startling expression. 
She calls her letters written in blood. Those to whom they 
are addressed are bidden drink blood, clothe themselves in blood, 
be transformed and set on fire with blood; they are inebriated 
with blood, their understanding and their memory are filled 
with blood, they are drowned beneath the tide of blood. And 
she carries this into actual life; the blood that splashes the 
streets and palaces of the Italian cities in the fierce faction- 
fights, the blood that is poured out upon the scaffold at the 
Sienese place of execution, fires her imagination and seems shed 
by Love itself. The sight and smell of blood have no horror 
for her. When the young Perugian noble, unjustly doomed 
to death, leaned his head upon her breast in the prison, “I 
felt an exultation and an odour of his blood, and of mine too, 
which I desired to shed for the sweet bridegroom, Jesus.” 
When she stood by him at the block, heard him whisper Jesus 


1 Unpublished letter to Bartolommeo da San Severino. Cf. letter 196. 
2 Dialogue, cap. li. 
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and Catherine, and received his severed head into her hands, 
blood and fire become inextricably mingled in the imagery 
with which she describes her mystical vision of his soul’s 
reception by Christ. ‘Then did my soul repose in peace and 
in quiet,” she writes, “in so great an odour of blood that I 
could not bear to free myself from the blood which had come 
upon me from him.”? 

Ordina quest’ amore, o tu che m ami, sang Jacopone da 
Todi: “Set this love in order, O thou that lovest me.” 
Following out this Franciscan line, Dante had based his 
Purgatorio (which symbolises the whole life of man) upon 
the need of ordering love rightly. And it is the same with 
Catherine. “The soul,” she says, “that loves disordinately 
becomes insupportable to herself.” And this love disordered 
grows up into the monster of self-love, which plays the same 
part in Catherine’s doctrine as the Lupa, the she-wolf of 
Avarice, did in the Divina Commedia. <“ Self-love,” she writes, 
“which takes away charity and love of our neighbour, is 
the source and foundation of every evil. All scandals, and 
hatred, and cruelty, and everything that is untoward, proceed 
from this perverse root of self-love; it has poisoned the entire 
world, and brought disease into the mystical body of Holy 
Church and the universal body of the Christian religion.” ’ 
Self-love has turned the “natural, lords” of Italy to tyrants, 
and reduced the republics to anarchy; it has transformed 
Gregory’s prelates to ravening wolves, and Urban’s cardinals 
to incarnate demons. 

Man, therefore, must draw out the two-edged sword of 
hate, and slay this worm of sensuality with the hand of Free 
Will. Whether he be in the cloister or in the world, he 
must enter the cell of self-knowledge and abide therein. 
This is the cell, the mystical habitation, that he can bear 
with him wherever he goes. Within it he will know God 
and man; he will know God's love, possess His truth, and 
freely let himself be guided by His will. The cell of self- 


1 Letter 273. 2 Dialogue, cap. vii. 
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knowledge is the stable in which the traveller through time 
to eternity must be born again. 

And he must utterly cast off servile fear. ‘“Servile fear 
takes away all power from the soul. We must utterly lay 
aside this fear. I think not that man has any cause to fear, 
for God has made him strong against every adversary.”' 
“No operation of the soul that fears with servile fear is 
perfect. In whatever state she be, in small things and in 
great, she falls short, and does not bring to perfection what 
she has begun. O how perilous is this fear! It cuts off the 
arms of holy desire; it blinds man, for it does not let him 
know or see the truth. This fear proceeds from the blind- 
ness of self-love; for, as soon as the rational creature loves 
itself with sensitive self-love, it straightway fears. And 
this is the cause wherefore it fears; it has set its love 
and hope upon a weak thing, that has no firmness in itself 
nor any stability, but passes like the wind.” * 

In the spiritual strength of this doctrine, armed with her 
double sword of love and hate, Catherine went to Rome to 
fight her last battle for the unity of Christendom and against 
wickedness in high places. As she prayed in St Peter's, it 
seemed to her that the Navicella, the ship of the Church, was 
laid upon her shoulders, and that the weight of it was crushing 
her to death. The great Schism was convulsing men’s minds 
and overturning their spiritual allegiance, while Urban VI. at 
Rome and Clement VII. at Avignon hurled anathemas at each 
other, hired mercenary soldiers, stirred up the ambition of 
king against king in the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Modern Catholic historians confess that it is impossible to 
decide which (if either) of these arrogant and ruthless men was 
lawful Pope; but Catherine had no doubt or scruple, and 
battled for Urban even to the death. Her letters at this 
epoch acquire a new and more passionate eloquence, but all is 
etherealised, purified as by fire from the grim and sordid 
realities of the conflict. If she did not live to see the triumph 
1 Letter to Bartolommeo da San Severino, 2 Letter 242. 
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of the cause she had espoused, she was at least spared the 
sight of the worst degradation of the struggle for what was 
professedly, on both sides, a sacred and holy thing. She did 
not live to see that grim, mysterious Urban, her “ most sweet 
Christ on earth,” as she called him, in whom she so passionately 
believed, abandon his promised work of reform and begin to 
tread the paths on which the Borgias were to follow. The 
prolonged and mysterious agony—which she endured for three 
months, from Sexagesima Sunday until the Sunday before the 
Ascension, April 29th, 1880, when she passed away—was to her 
a last supreme exultation and delight. ‘“O God eternal,” she 
cried, “receive the sacrifice of my life in this mystical body of 
Holy Church. I have nothing to give, save what Thou hast 
given me. Take this heart, then, and press it out over the 
face of Thy Spouse.” And she believed that, by this new 
form of martyrdom, she was being offered up as a sacrifice for 
the unity and reformation of the Church. 

But these are things of which one hardly knows how to 
speak. The mystical crucifixion of St Francis ; the sounding 
of the blast of the trumpet of Divine Justice through Dante ; 
the immolation of St Catherine with a new, unheard-of spiritual 
martyrdom ; the harsher, less musical cry, the fiery sacrifice of 
Savonarola a century later—these are but some of the many 
peaks of the sacred mountain up which Love leads the human 
soul to union with the divine, in the quest of absolute Truth 
and absolute Beauty. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


LonpDon. 


1 Letter 371. 





THE LAWS AND LIMITS OF DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Tue Rev. W. JONES-DAVIES, 
Principal-Elect of the Primitive Methodist College, Manchester. 


THE crisis in the Free Church of Scotland, which has arisen 
largely out of the fact that the views of the majority in that 
Church have moved away from some of the theological posi- 
tions laid down in the Westminster Confession, has raised and 
made acute the question of development in doctrine: the 
question as to whether a Church has the right to diverge from 
doctrines categorically laid down in the instrument upon which 
it is founded, and which, until recently, were tenaciously 
held—for it is only some seventy years ago that John M‘Leod 
Campbell was expelled from the ministry of the Scottish 
Church for preaching the doctrine of an unlimited Atone- 
ment, one of the chief points in which the Declaratory 
Act of 1892 differs from the Westminster Confession. The 
Act of Declaration, it is true, retains a necessarian element 
in regard to salvation, but it repudiates the earlier instru- 
ment in so far as that document limits the Saviourhood of 
Christ, which it does when it states that, while a certain 
number of the race are elected to be saved, another sec- 
tion, by the absolute decree of God, is predestined to be 
lost. The cruelty and injustice of these views had long 
burdened the majority, and the inevitable happened when the 
revised formula was drafted, which is a distinct advance 


in the direction of Arminianism upon its predecessor—an 
590 
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example in Protestantism of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
development. 

In this paper the term “doctrine” will be used in its wider 
sense as covering the two kindred terms of “dogma” and 
“theology.” Technically speaking, these three terms are 
distinguishable, but no gain can accrue from making such 
distinctions in the present discussion. Nor is there any in- 
tention of tracing the growth of any one particular doctrine, 
as, €.g., that of the Person of Christ, except as illustrating the 
subject; and still less of following the development of such 
doctrinal addenda as Church polity, Church ritual, and modes 
of worship. As to the meaning of the term little need be said. 
In a sentence, doctrine is methodised religious knowledge, 
formulated religious truth. Religion is the raw material of 
doctrine, which, when reflected upon, ends in doctrine as 
inevitably as contact of mind with the world ends in phil- 
osophy. The reason can do no other than seek to justify 
that which the heart immediately appropriates. Thought, 
and consequently doctrine, must arise where there is religious 
experience; and the deeper the experiences the more active 
the thought: consequently periods of great religious quicken- 
ing have been accompanied and followed by great theological 
discussions and doctrinal development. 

The term “ development” needs an ampler elucidation, and 
means, as used in this paper, progress in the understanding of 
the Christian Revelation as embodied in the Person of Jesus. 
He is the source and centre of Christian doctrine, and the 
touchstone by which it needs to be constantly tested. But 
in the use of the above phrase more is meant than the teaching 
of Jesus; it implies the whole self-revelation of His Person- 
ality, including His teaching, works, gospel, and personal 
influence. ‘Christ is the Gospel, when we include in the term 
redemption as well as teaching and biography.”* But while 
the Revelation in Jesus abides unchangeably, there has been 
progress in the understanding of it. Truth is ever bigger than 

1 Dr Forsyth in Contemporary, October 1905. 
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any statement of it; nature is vaster than the discoveries of 
science ; so Christianity is more than doctrine as God is more 
than the universe. The alphabet lies at the root of language, 
and never changes ; yet it is wrought up into history, poetry, 
and song; and from it have yet to come grander combinations, 
and more glorious literatures. No one age has a perfect 
apprehension of truth; it possesses the “present truth” which 
meets its present needs; but the new times, with new intel- 
lectual conditions, get a fresh apprehension of it, and need a 
fresh presentation. As the discovery of new facts in science 
—in astronomy, geology, anthropology, etc. — necessitates 
new theories, so new religious facts demand new doctrinal 
statements. The “truth .... in Jesus” has been gradually 
unfolded. He 


“ Part by part to men reveals 
The fulness of His face.” 


Each succeeding age gets some fresh glimpse of His person 


which necessitates a recasting of doctrinal forms; a rehabili- 
tation. The Christ of the New Testament is presented to us 
in Oriental dress, as the Christ of succeeding periods has been 
presented in other clothing. But behind all the forms there 
continues the unchanging essence, and it is the task of the 
theologian to disentangle the abiding truth from its accidental 
embodiment, and to clothe it in garments suitable to his time. 
And each fresh understanding tends to produce a new elevation 
of mind and heart—the very conditions which in turn lead on 
to a still further and clearer discovery. Not that it is a new 
Christ that is discovered, but simply fresh phases of the one 
personality—a personality revealed in the Scripture records, 
but which is above, superior to, and in a sense independent of 
them ; for criticism may prove the records fallible, may weaken 
their authority, and partly disintegrate them, but it cannot 
destroy the great personality standing behind, nor annihilate 
the fact that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” 

Now, if the understanding of this unique essence of doctrine 
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be continuous, doctrine itself must be progressive. It is in 
religion as in physical life: if the organism takes up into itself 
fresh food, and assimilates it, development is an inevitable 
result. This assertion is one of the fundamental principles 
of Protestantism—a principle which delivers doctrine from the 
strangling noose of a narrow dogmatism. Yet, strange to say, 
its defence and elaboration come from a great Catholic of our 
own land, John Henry Newman. Newman’s underlying 
principle, that the original deposit of revealed truth opens its 
contents by degrees, and as time advances, is unimpeachable, 
as are the seven propositions he lays down for the guidance of 
development ; but when he claims that these principles them- 
selves need a guide, and that that guide is the Roman Catholic 
Church, he vitiates his contention, and flings his principles 
away. The fact is, that his object is not to trace, and defend, 
a real development in doctrine, but to construct a bridge to 
help him over a difficulty—a difficulty arising out of the wide 
differences existing between the Church of the Apostles and 
the one into which he had seceded. Besides, the claim that 
his Church is the unerring guide in the development of 
doctrine not only undermines his earlier contention, but 
involves a glaring fallacy ; for, as Pfleiderer has well said, “the 
fact is overlooked that the alleged infallible authority is itself 
a product of the general development, and that it participates 
in its changes, and is therefore subject, like every historical 
phenomenon, to the law of relativity.”’ The fact is, that real 
development can only take place in Protestant communities ; 
for Rome, by her own decrees in the Council of Trent, forges 
fetters that make progress impossible, for these decrees enact 
that the Scriptures must not be independently studied, and 
can only be interpreted according to the dogmas of “ Holy 
Mother Church.” 

Development, in order to be real and historical, must fulfil 
three conditions. Firstly, it must be a genuine advance, a true 
progression, each stage logically connected with those preced- 


1 Development of Theology, p. 365. 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 38 
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ing it, and each advance fitting in with its environment, and 
with the religious needs of the race. This axiom not only 
rules out of court such dogmas as Papal Infallibility, but many 
doctrinal vagaries that have marked Protestant history. It is 
with doctrine as it is with a river: all is not onward movement, 
there are eddies and back-currents. But this principle will 
prevent mere movement being mistaken for progress, and 
retrogression being confused with progression. In natural 
evolution there exists the phenomenon of “ abnormal develop- 
ment ”—the mule, for instance, among animals ; and in doctrine 
we have similar abnormalities, as, for example, in Mormonism 
and Dowieism. In evolution, too, there exists what is called 
‘arrested development,” where the main road of progress is 
left for some byway in which the species roams, or sleeps, 
while the genus passes on to its destination. In the ape, for 
instance, there appears to be a physical arrest, and in the savage 
a mental and social check in the upward march. So in some 
of the dogmas of the Greek and Roman Churches are to be 
found examples of arrested growth in doctrine. Astronomy, 
also, illustrates the same fact; for although the Copernican 
theory of the heavens commands general assent, there are left 
a few Ptolemaics, who believe that the earth is the centre of 
the heavenly host. So there are those who, quite earnestly 
and sincerely, cling to out-of-date creeds, resisting all progress. 
On the other hand, it must not be thought that every fresh 
belief offered for acceptance is a new facet of truth, or is part 
of the vanguard of true progress. Real progress must be 
tested by other criteria than either oldness or newness. 
Secondly, development involves a new statement of truth, 
and the casting aside of dead formule. Herder has said that 
“ doctrine is the husk of truth” ; consequently burying the husk 
does not mean the destruction of truth. A change of symbol 
does not mean a change in the thing symbolised. Yet there are 
many who think it does ; who confuse symbol with substance, the 
husk with the kernel, and doctrine with formula. And doing 
this has been the cause, very largely, of the civil wars within 
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the camp of faith, and the reason for most of the attacks from 
without. This confusion, too, lies at the root of the many 
frantic and fruitless efforts to rehabilitate old creeds, and to 
re-establish old formule, ignorant of the fact that there can be 
no reanimation of dead creeds, as there can be no resurrection of 
defunct states. To cling to dead formule is not only useless, but 
dangerous, and acts upon the living truth as a dead limb acts 
upon the tree, or as a useless organ in the human body—the 
intestine appendix, for example, which doctors tell us may 
have had its uses in the far past, but which now is serviceless, 
and a perpetual menace to health and life. One of the 
penalties of progress is that of shedding forms in which faith 
has clothed itself. 

Thirdly, true development roots itself firmly in the past. 
This is the difference between evolution and _ revolution. 
Revolution is disintegrative ; evolution conserves, using up the 
past in the present, making past and present one organic 
continuity. The true scientist builds upon .past discoveries, 
hails the work of past toilers, at the same time observes all 
under the new light which to-day sheds upon yesterday, and 
so, while retaining all that is true, obtains better and wider 
results. So in doctrine true progress links itself to the past, 
carrying with it all that is valuable, as the new crescent moon 
carries the old moon in its lap. Here then is supplied the 
surest and chief touchstone for the testing of doctrinal change. 
It is one of Newman’s principal tests, but one which develop- 
ment in his own and kindred churches will not bear. In 
real development the germ and the growth are genetically 
connected. Broadly speaking, Protestantism stands this test, 
for there is a vital union between it and the Christian Sources. 
But this cannot be said of Catholicism, for it has a closer 
relationship with Judaism, and with the paganism of the Roman 
Empire, than with the Church of the Gospels and Epistles. 
The later promulgations of dogma in the Roman Church 
cannot be called legitimate developments, because they bear 
no real relationship to the Gospel root. Doctrine, while 
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changing its form, in order to be really progressive must 
retain a vital connection with the past. While she has her 
face set towards the gates of the east, with eyes eagerly 
watching for the light of the coming day, the back folds 
of her flowing robes are still luminous with the rays of the 
westering sun. 

Doctrinal, like all other kinds of development, has 
obeyed certain laws, and has followed specific lines of 
progress, although it is difficult to define such laws. The 
forces that have moulded doctrine are clearly traceable, but 
the laws guiding the forces are practically indefinable; in 
other words, laws and energies are so inextricably united that 
the law can only be discerned in the energy, and cannot be 
defined apart from the activities of the force through which 
it expresses itself. But, like material and social development, 
doctrinal advance is made by the action and reaction of germ 
and environment; the germ, Christ, supplying the energy, and 
the environment in which that energy has worked supplying 
the mould. Modes of thought, religious practices, social 
customs, etc., have constantly been at work upon the doctrinal 
germ ; hence the “ prevailing interpretation of Christianity has 
corresponded to the special characteristics of time and race.” 

In illustrating this proposition, space forbids anything more 
than an indication of some of the forces that have been at work, 
and of a few of the grooves in which doctrine has moved. 
First, it has been greatly affected by intellectual movements 
and philosophic principles working outside its own specific 
realm. This is illustrated in earlier times in the influence of 
Gnosticism upon the Christian Church ; for, with all its defects, 
Gnosticism was a great intellectual movement, and under 
its influence Christian beliefs crystallised into doctrines. As 
Harnack says, “the Gnostics were the first theologians.” It 
must be admitted that the influence of the Greek intellect 
tended to theological hair-splitting, and to obscure, often, the 
simple facts of the faith; yet, on the other hand, it roused 
theology to grapple with its weightier problems, and incited 
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theologians to endeavour to make their beliefs credible and 
acceptable to the Greek intellect. The relation of quickened 
thought to doctrine is nowhere more clearly manifest than in 
that great intellectual movement, the Renaissance of Learning, 
which stirred to its depths the whole civilised world. This 
revival acted in two diverse ways, turning some aside from 
religion altogether, but impelling others to a deeper study of 
the Word of God which led on to the Reformation. The 
Protestant Reformation, which produced so many changes in 
doctrine, was greatly influenced by the new learning, for most 
of its leading spirits were Humanists. It is true that their 
interests in religion were deeper than their interests in 
literature, yet the influence of the latter affected their con- 
ception of the former; and such men could do no other than 
bring an emancipated reason to bear upon theological questions, 
which in turn helped to free doctrine from the dead hand of 
Church authority. But doctrine has not only been influenced 
by the revival of thought in general, but also by particular 
thought-forms, or philosophies, obtaining at specific times. For 
example, the theology of the Schoolmen was moulded largely 
by the philosophies of Nominalism and Realism, and the empiri- 
cal philosophy of Locke and Hume was indirectly effective in 
a similar manner. The immediate result of this philosophy 
was widespread scepticism and moral laxity. This condition of 
things led to two very different efforts in England to alter it—to 
an attempt by Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, to re-convince 
the intellect of the day of the truthfulness of religion, and to 
the fervent evangelism of the Wesleys. The latter movement 
has greatly affected theology, for, as Dr Dale says, “the decay of 
Calvinism among Evangelical Nonconformists has been largely 
due to the influence of Methodism.”* The effect of Kant’s 
philosophy was epoch-making, especially in Germany, leading 
on the one hand to a barren legalism born of his ethical system, 
and on the other to the Idealism of Herder, Jacobi, and 
Schleiermacher, which was a rebound to the opposite extreme. 
1 The Evangelical Revival, etc., p. 20. 
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The Hegelian philosophy, too, had, and still has, a far-reaching 
effect upon doctrine. The direct results were great, but the 
indirect were still greater, for it created by its dialectic, or 
method of argument, the famous Tiibingen School, the fountain 
of modern Biblical criticism. Hegel’s argument was a kind of 
trinity ; z.e. it moved in a triplicating way—thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis—the synthesis becoming in its turn the thesis for 
still further argument. Baur adopted the Hegelian dialectic 
and applied it to the rise and development of Christianity, and 
to the date and structure of the books of the New Testament. 
The extreme conclusions of Baur as to the date and author- 
ship of these books have been discredited by later scholarship, 
yet it must be admitted that he applied scientific methods to 
Scripture construction, and made possible the sounder criticism 
of later times. But no philosophy has so deeply affected 
doctrine as that of Evolution. In addition to its effect upon 
the methods of Biblical study, it has led to a more intelligent 
doctrine of God, and has thrown much light upon the nature 
of man. It is also influencing Christology, urging the necessity 
of finding some place for Jesus in the upward movement of 
the race; and under its influence a rosier optimism as to the 
final destiny of man has emerged. 

Closely allied to the influence of philosophy is that arising 
from scientific discovery. Geology has ended the practice of 
building doctrine upon the science of the first chapter of 
Genesis, and is compelling the theologian to seek some other 
explanation than that of sin for the presence of death in the 
world. Anthropology declares that it is unsafe to attempt a 
solution of the problem of evil, and of original sin, by a literal 
rendering of the second chapter of Genesis. Astronomy has 
proved the littleness of man’s abode, and biology his bodily 
kinship with animals ; and both combine to modify any theology 
based upon the assumption that he has ever stood higher in 
the past than he stands at present. 

Another moulding influence has been the personality of 
elect souls—the mystic, the poet, the prophet—who have had 
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the gift of seeing more deeply and widely than their fellows. 
The advance of doctrine has ever been associated with great 
names — Athanasius, Augustine, Origen, Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley. Nor is the phenomenon weakened by the fact that 
such as these were called heretics, and their teaching heresy, 
by many in their own day ; for the heterodoxy of one period 
becomes the orthodoxy of the next, and throughout all ages 
the sons have built sepulchres to the men whom their fathers 
stoned. And here it may be noted that actual heresies have 
been great formative forces in theology. In the first place, 
they have compelled the Church to discuss and formulate her 
faith. The doctrine of the Trinity, the Deity of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit, were brought early into the field of 
controversy by heretical denial. Indeed, but for heresies little 
progress would have been made, for periods of theological 
uniformity have been periods of doctrinal stagnation. In the 
solar system motion is preserved by the interaction of the two 
opposite forces of attraction and repulsion ; in the realm of 
thought progress is made by the clash of thesis and antithesis ; 
so in the sphere of doctrine advance is secured by the conflict 
of truth and error, orthodoxy and heterodoxy. And, in the 
second place, heresy has served religion by the modicum of 
truth it has contained. The Pelagian heresy is an illustration 
of this. Augustine taught that original sin had so vitiated 
human nature as to make it radically and entirely bad, while 
Pelagius contended for the view that there is good in man as 
well as evil—a view, in spite of the recrudescence of Augus- 
tine’s teaching in Calvinism, the Christian Church has been 
compelled to recognise. 

Doctrine also has been, and is being, moulded by social 
conditions and political movements; by the study of other 
religions; by that subtle something which, for want of a 
better term, may be called the time-spirit ; and by the action 
of the Over-Soul—the surrounding, intersphering, all-compre- 
hending Holy Spirit of God ; by that which creates, guides, and 
controls all other developing influences. The influences of 
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which we have spoken may be likened to those of the sun 
upon the planets and their satellites—forces real, compelling, 
and great. But astronomers tell us that the solar system (and 
other systems too) is moving with all its belongings—planets, 
rings, and moons—towards, or around, some vaster and greater 
centre; that while these worlds keep their own motions, 
spinning on their axes, wheeling in their orbits, yet they, one 
and all, are moving in a larger pathway and taking a wider 
sweep. Just so in the realm of religious thought there has 
been, and still is, at work a mightier movement, a more com- 
prehensive purpose than any yet observed, carrying with it 
cycle and epicycle, and all smaller spherings and revolutions, 
in its all-comprehending evolution. Belief in an ever-present, 
controlling, all-inspiring Spirit is needed to explain, crown, and 
consummate all other influences. And if less is said under 
this head than has been under some others, it is because the 
necessity is too clear to need argument, and too comprehensive 
to be discussed. But the presence of such an Influence is 
assumed in all that has been said ; our whole attitude has been 
that the Holy Ghost was not a first-century influence only, 
laying the foundation of doctrine, but a Power at work in all 
subsequent changes. ‘“‘ When He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He shall guide you into all the truth.” 

But while development in doctrine is permissible, there 
are certain restrictions that the movement must observe, 
boundaries it must not overleap. Firstly, the personal needs 
of the human spirit set a very necessary limitation. While 
development must keep pace with the advancing needs of 
man, on the other hand it must not precede them. Speculative 
theologians are in danger of forcing the pace, while conservative 
minds are apt to put a drag on the wheels; the one taking the 
Church’s breath away by going too fast, the other distressing it 
by moving too slowly. Expediency asks for a blending of the 
two. That the religious demands of the individual spirit 
change is a matter of experience and history, and as a conse- 
quence phases of doctrine that once satisfied become obsolete. 
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The metaphysical definitions of the Greek Fathers seemed to 
satisfy persons living in an age saturated with Greek phil- 
osophy, but they fail to meet the requirements of a more 
practical age, and one in which: the emotions find a freer 
expression. The hard views of God as set forth in Calvinism 
satisfied the demands of the sixteenth century, but entirely 
fail to satisfy the present age, which asks, through its better 
knowledge of Christ, for a tenderer and more paternal Deity. 
The eschatology of Thomas Aquinas, who taught that the joys 
of the saved were enhanced by contemplating the pains of 
the damned, and of Jonathan Edwards, who did not shrink 
from declaring that many innocent infants writhed in eternal 
torment, did not seem to shock the people of their time; but 
to-day head and heart reject such teaching as a blasphemy 
upon the name of God. As the demands of the intellect 
and heart of the individual unfold, doctrine must unfold too, 
keeping pace with them, neither going before nor lagging 
behind. 

A second limit to development lies in the generic Christian 
consciousness, or in Christian belief taken as a whole. Such a 
consensus is a historical fact, for there are certain doctrines 
which may be called fundamental, which have been, and are, 
accepted by practically all Christian churches; differences 
arising only when interpretation is attempted. And in all re- 
adjustment of doctrine this fact must have its due weight, for 
in a very real sense “ Catholicity is the test of truth,” as the 
Tractarians said, although they were wrong in seeking to limit 
the meaning of Catholicity to episcopally governed churches. 
It is this “collective consciousness” that takes the place 
in Protestantism of Church authority in other communions. 
The Greek, Roman, and High Anglican Churches make too 
much of the Church idea and of tradition ; but Protestants are 
in danger of making too little of it, for if dogmas are to have 
weight in the present, they must not be divorced from the 
past, nor from the real Catholic Church and doctrine. And 
while we repudiate the Roman doctrine of tradition, we must 
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recognise that our beliefs are not the growths of yesterday, 
and that all of truth, in every church, is our heritage as well 
as theirs. And some such view as this is needed to balance 
the crude individualism that has frequently marred the noble 
ideals of Protestantism. The right of private judgment is a 
great heritage, but it becomes abused when it is said that 
men are meant to pick out a religion for themselves from 
the Bible ; and liberty becomes licence when a man says, as 
George Dawson used to say, “I believe with Paul when Paul 
believes with me.” The personal equation needs a corrective, 
and the subjective judgment to be balanced by the historical. 
The voice of the individual spirit is a genuine voice, and in its 
religious utterances has a right to be heard; but its expres- 
sions need to be brought to the touchstone of a wider and 
more general experience, for, as Pfleiderer says, speaking of 
Schleiermacher, “as little as the non-ego can be construed 
from the pure ego, can a definite, clear, and complete system 
of faith be deduced from the devout ego,” 2.e. from the religious 
feelings, “without the incorporation, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of the objective experiences of the Church which 
are represented in its doctrines.” As to where the unchecked 
following of the Inner Light leads, the vagaries of extreme 
mysticism too loudly proclaim. And on the other hand, to 
speak in a figure, the river of truth, if allowed to spread 
out into unlimited speculation, ends in the marshes of 
rationalistic negation. This consciousness, so far as the past 
is concerned, is embodied in the creeds of Christendom, But 
something more is needed than a past consciousness. If it is 
to be sufficient for to-day, it must be an up-to-date conscious- 
ness—one in which the past is blended with the present, for 
antiquity is only effeetive as it becomes one with the mind 
of to-day; and this is where the Roman Catholic appeal to 
antiquity for the sanction of many of its dogmas fails; it 
appeals to a consciousness out of touch with the modern 
Christian spirit. And, also, herein lies the futility of all such 
attempts as those of Dr Wace, in which he aims to bring peace 
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into his Church by inducing all sections to accept as Catholic 
doctrine the teaching of the Fathers who lived before the 
seventh century—a hopeless task, not only because the 
Fathers widely differed among themselves, but also because 
all such attempts fail to recognise the present-day Christian 
consciousness. An object-lesson of the way in which past 
and present consciousness become united is furnished by the 
Nicene creed. The damnatory clauses stand as integral parts 
of that creed to-day, but it is generally felt that they are out 
of date, out of harmony with present-day religious thought. 
Consequently they are sloughed, and allowed to become obso- 
lete, while the main portions of the creed are accepted as true, 
and not out of tune with the consciousness of the time. 
What is felt to be the aggregate Christian experience in past 
and present must be allowed its due weight in the develop- 
ment of doctrine, both in pruning out its dead branches and 
in checking a too luxuriant but unfruitful growth. 

And lastly, development is limited by the spirit of the 
Christian Scriptures. To Protestants this is the most im- 
portant limitation of all, for the Scriptures are primarily and 
pre-eminently our source of doctrine. Herein lies one of 
the fundamental differences between ourselves and the Greek 
and Roman Churches, which give tradition an equal place with, 
if not a superior place to, the Bible. Tradition, of course, 
has it value. This was specially so in the first two centuries, 
when the canon of the Scriptures was in formation, and inter- 
pretation in a condition of solution. Apostolic usage and 
teaching were of the greatest service then, as they have been 
since. But there is much tradition in the Church that is 
non-apostolic, and as Protestants we can only accept such 
as harmonises with the Word of God, rejecting all that is 
contrary to it. In this Protestantism crosses with Romanism, 
because the latter declares that, if the Church says such and 
such dogmas are true and authoritative, they therefore are true, 
whether Scriptural or not. In theory it makes the Scriptures 
the norm of doctrine, but in practice this is denied, and is 
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made abortive by the vicious practice of arguing in a circle, 
The creed is dependent upon the Scriptures, the Scriptures 
are dependent upon the creed; and so the argument moves, 
round and around, the tail following the head and the head 
pursuing the tail, in one interminable circuit. But logi- 
cally one of the two, tradition or Scripture, must take the 
precedence. And Rome is coming to see this dilemma. 
Consequently she is more and more, as the Vatican decrees 
witness, making the voice of the Church authoritative and final. 
But this tendency contains a yet deeper illogicality, for if 
there be an appeal at all, it ought to be from the Church to 
Christ, and not from Christ to the Church. But it is the 
spirit of the Christian Scriptures, rather than their letter, that 
supplies the true guide, and puts the true check upon doctrine, 
for here, as elsewhere, “ the letter killeth.” Just as the different 
parts of the Bible should be judged by the spirit of the whole, 
so separate doctrines should be formulated and adjusted by 
the spirit of the whole truth. If the other method, the proof- 
text method, be adopted, there is at once commenced one of 
those internecine strifes which have been the bane and the 
shame of Church history in general, and of theological con- 
troversy in particular. Into doctrinal decisions nothing should 
be admitted contrary to the Spirit of Christ, and nothing left 
out that He either explicitly or implicitly commands. 

These three limitations of which we have spoken must 
not, however, be exercised in any arbitrary manner, but should 
act and react one upon the other in a mutual way. In other 
words, in development the three sources of doctrine—the 
Scriptures, Feeling, and Reason— must be permitted to 
balance and correct each other, for if one be allowed to usurp 
authority over the other, doctrine loses its true perspective. 
As Professor Fisher’ has ably pointed out, when, for instance, 
there is a too servile reliance upon inherited interpretations 
of Scripture, the result is a blindness to their deeper meaning, 
as was the case during the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 


1 History of Dogma, pp. 11-12, 
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when Feeling has been exaggerated into the only source of 
knowledge, and the Intellect and the Bible allowed to fall 
out of their place, the result has been mysticism in its more 
extreme and objectionable forms, for the mystic undervalues 
both the Scriptures and the human intellect. Then, again, when 
the intellect has uncontrolled sway the result is Rationalism, 
in which the Christian consciousness and the Scriptures are 
virtually set aside. ‘The desire of the intellect to justify the 
utterances of the religious instincts to the understanding is 
laudable, but this desire passes legitimate bounds when it 
casts aside doctrines that cannot be proved at the bar of 
reason. The imperious intellect must learn—and no lesson 
seems more difficult—that the power to form judgments does 
not belong to itself alone, but is the result of the historic 
development of humanity, and cannot be truly exercised apart 
therefrom. In other words, its conclusions must be modified 
by feeling and tradition; by the utterances of the heart of the 
individual, and of the combined experiences of the race. 
W. JONES-DAVIES. 
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THE SALVATION OF THE BODY 
BY FAITH. 


THE AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


Mitton, in Samson Agonistes, makes his hero say, speaking of 
physical strength, 
‘God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair.” 

The whole value of physical health is in its use. In these 
days, when there is a cult of health and physical development, 
we are familiar with people who live to preserve their health 
or to restore it, fidgeting about the world for climates and 
diets and exercises—people whose lives grow more and more 
insignificant, until, should they attain to the utmost physical 
perfection, they would have reached only a condition which 
they would share with almost all animals. But animal health, 
which has no dignity as an end for human life, has dignity and 
worth as an instrument. 


I. THE SALVATION OF THE Bopy AS REVEALED BY 
JEsus CHRIst. 


The Saviour of the world began his public ministry with 
the bodies of men. After having endured in his own person 
the pains of hardship and exhaustion, and the special pressure 
of temptation upon physical weakness, he began publicly to 
“cure” “all manner of disease and all manner of sickness, and 
the report of him went forth into all Syria. They brought 


unto him all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and 
606 
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torments, possessed with devils, and epileptic, and paralysed, 
and he healed them.” He gave physical health, and cast out 
all such evil forces as were not under the control of the human 
will. Also, the first manifestation of his glory, as recorded by 
St John, was the blessing of a marriage by his presence and 
an abundant supply of the wine that was typical of the era 
of exalted physical life which it was part of his mission to 
proclaim. 

The necessity which underlay the bestowal of this great 
gift of vitalising force for the body is referred to by our Lord 
when he says that his works were one with the working of the 
Father through all time. ‘The intention of nature to heal,” 
the preference of nature for health, of which science speaks, 
are but paraphrases for the law of God, the will of God, in the 
matter. A large proportion of the Gospel story is devoted to 
emphasising these foundation gifts—a sound body under a 
single controlling will, and the bountiful banquet of earth 
provided for the needs, affections, and natural joys of our 
common life. | 

The religious mind regards all the pageant of the material 
as a parable, but we only find the full spiritual significance of 
a parable by making the utmost of the outer pageant. In 
Christ’s earthly ministry the outward gift of bodily health and 
volitional power to a person was in some cases distinctly said 
to be the outward sign of the inward gift of forgiveness to the 
soul of that person. The gift of health to the people at large 
was, while Jesus was on earth, the great sacrament, the out- 
ward, visible sign of the spiritual life he came to impart to the 
race. We can never drink to the full of the spiritual salvation 
brought by Christ until we have recognised the bodily salva- 
tion he also brought. 

When the apostles gathered at the Last Supper, the salva- 
tion of the body, through their brief experience an integral 
part of Christ’s salvation, must surely have appeared to them 
a part of the primal significance of the rite then instituted. 
The three years they had just passed through had been full of 
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the joy of the healing touch of the body of Christ. In their 
ears were still ringing the words, ‘‘ Whether is it easier to say 
to the paralysed, thy sins be forgiven thee, or arise and walk. 
But that ye may know——” We know the object lesson ; and 
such scenes had been to them the marvellous drama of every 
day. Outer and inner salvation would now be naturally 
typified together by the memorial rite. They were not given 
to losing the outer meaning for the inner. His body given 
for man had, in their experience, always meant physical and 
volitional health, with which the restored man could start fair 
again on life’s rough way ; and when their Master spoke of a 
testament or covenant, their first and most simple thought of 
what he had to bequeath must have been the continuance of 
those blessings. How could they dream of a rite in memory 
of him in which this joy of bodily health was forgotten by the 
participants? How could they dream of any efficacy in a rite 
which represented the assimilation of his bodily powers, if the 
diseased might partake without expectation of relief from their 
bodily anguish ? 

It is probable, as far as we can judge in this stage of human 
knowledge, that miracles never happen—using the word 
“miracle” in the peculiar sense which has been forced into 
it by controversy, %.e. abrogation of natural law. We have 
no knowledge that proves that any of the miracles of the 
Gospel controverted the sequence of events that, on the 
human side, we call “ natural”; and while we do not know by 
what means the storm was calmed or the bread multiplied, 
with regard to cures of the body there is growing evidence 
that something in the inner springs of a man’s life has influ- 
ence over many physical conditions. Jesus is represented as 
working through an attitude of mind which he called “ faith,” 
and which his mere presence usually evoked. 

Yesterday learning scoffed at the idea of mind making or 
marring bodily health; to-day there is much controversy, no 
longer as to the existence of such power, but as to its nature, 
and the sort and number of bodily functions it may control, 
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and what it should be called, and how it should be evoked. 
All the time, the controversialists know that they know nothing 
at all of the origin or nature of mind apart from its physical 
seat, the brain—even though science calls upon the mind of an 
excitable man to check or heal especially the troubles of his 
own brain. They know that personality is an unmeasured 
force. Wise men no longer speak very loudly concerning either 
the nature of him whom we call the Divine Man or the nature 
of his marvellous works of healing, knowing that he who has 
the most perfect faith in the Christian revelation still perceives 
himself without knowledge when he thinks either of Divinity 
apart from its earthly manifestation, or of man’s personal powers 
beyond their physical expression. 

The Christ came when time and place were prepared for his 
revelation. He took all the popular beliefs of his people as 


far as they represented truth, and blessed and brake to the: 


multitude. He took the common belief in marvellous cures, 
and transmuted it into a higher knowledge of the power of 
man and the will of God. He taught that such cures were 
(1) the fulfilling of the work of God in all time ; (2) the direct 
action of the finger of God; (3) conditioned by a definite 
attitude of the mind of man—not the mind of the healer, but 
of the sufferer and those responsible for him. We believe that 
the power of Jesus was unique. Mighty works he did, the law 
of which is wholly hidden from us ; but the condition on which 
man could receive in his body more of the overflowing vitality 
of God he freely preached, which was simply the faith apper- 
taining to the cure, in some sort fixed on the goodwill of God 
as exercised through the healer. 

Supposing the sort of “miracles” Jesus worked to have 
been, as has been so clamorously asserted, actions on nature 
from beyond the region of nature, nothing would be more 
remarkable than that the condition he required should have 
been this, and this only. He did not demand any moral 
standard, or the forming of any moral purpose; he did not 


ask for an acknowledgment of his divinity or any loyalty to 
Vout. IV.—No. 3. 39 
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his kingdom. The body was made whole in every case of 
manifest desire or need, whether or not the desire extended to 
and procured spiritual blessing. In several cases reproaches 
and warnings were added, which show all too clearly how little 
was to be hoped for the future of those who had been cured. 
Thus it can hardly be supposed that any work of spiritual 
grace was wrought on the lepers who never even gave thanks, 
The faith Christ demanded, however limited, seems to have 
involved intense volition. Where he failed to evoke this faith, 
as at Nazareth, he was the first to proclaim that the law under 
which he worked was unalterable. His subservience to the 
working of the Father—or, as we call it, the reign of law—was 
absolute, and formed the element of delight in what he did. 
‘*My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” “The Son can 
do nothing but what he seeth the Father do.” But the faith 
which conditioned the action of God in merely curing the 
body was so elementary that even in faithless Nazareth he 
could cure a few sick folk. The reason why his cures far out- 
went in power and number those of other healers is found in 


his unexampled ability to dominate the mind and produce 
the necessary mental attitude. Can we who believe in Christ 
doubt that to-day, as of old, he, the Unchangeable, comes to 
offer the healing touch? While we wail loudly, “If thou 
canst do anything to help us, have mercy upon us,” surely he 
waits, saying, ‘“ All things are possible to him that believeth,” 
for he does nothing unlawfully. 


II. History oF THE BELIEF. 


We have every evidence that the apostles believed with- 
out question that all the children of the kingdom, to whom 
they, in their turn, ministered, had a right to this least part 
of the great salvation, the initial blessing of bodily health; 
and the last verses of St Mark’s gospel, whether or not they 
be the words of Christ, prove clearly what was the general 
faith of the early Church, viz., that every believer was to have 
health in a degree that would render him immune from all 
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poisons, and give him the power of presence which can evoke 
self-government in those who have lost mental or bodily 
control of themselves. Yet we quickly discover that in many 
communities the blessing was not realised; as, for instance, 
in the Church of Corinth, where, not a lifetime after the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, many were weak and sickly 
and many died prematurely. St Paul reproaches the 
Corinthians with this, and points out the cause, 1 Cor. xi. 
29-30. If the touch of Christ’s body in the sacrament had 
always been accepted by faith to maintain the health that the 
body needed to enable it to glorify him, the basest as well as 
the holiest must have used the temple of God more reverently, 
and could not have thought of it as separate from the welfare 
of the soul." 


Had the Church maintained the view that health was the 
heritage of the children of the Lord, Christendom, as far as 
we can see, would have been saved from the distress caused 
by the supposed antagonism between the laws of nature and 
the laws of grace. The source of the Church’s error and lack 


has always been unbelief; and having, through unbelief, 


1 The fathers and historians of the first five centuries clearly testify to the 
power, though decreasing power, of the Church to heal by faith. 

Thus Jreneus—second century—as quoted by Eusebius :—“ Far are they— 
the Churches—from raising the dead in the manner the Lord and his apostles 
did, by prayer; yet even among the brethren, frequently, in the case of necessity, 
when a whole church has united in much fasting and prayer, the spirit has 
returned to the exanimated body, and the man has been granted to the prayers 
of the saints.” And again: “Some most certainly and truly cast out demons 

. others heal the sick by the imposition of hands; and moreover, as we 
said above, even the dead have been raised and continued with us many 
years... . As the Church has freely received she also freely ministers.” 

Eusebius—early in the fourth century :—“ Who is he who knows not how 
delightful it is to us that through the name of our Saviour, coupled with prayers 
that are pure, we cast out every kind of demon? And thus the word of our 
Saviour, and the doctrine which is from him, have made us all to be greatly 
superior to the power which is invisible,’ etc. And he adds the reason why 
these gifts had declined in the Church in his time—namely, not that the 
heritage of miracle had ceased, but that the churches were “unworthy” of 
them. 

Tertullian—third century :—“ If a man calls himself a Christian and cannot 
expel a demon, let him be put to death on the spot.” 
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mislaid the gift of health, she next pointed to her own ex- 
perience to prove that God had withdrawn it; but “kings 
give; they do not lend”; and the gift, once given, must be 
hers. Confidently holding to the full salvation of her Saviour, 
she could never have retained the belief that physical nature 
was in some peculiar way the home of the devil, and half her 
warfare would have been accomplished ere it was begun. 
Her force would have been more steadfastly directed against 
the real strongholds of the enemy, which to-day still stand 
strong. 

Disregard of bodily pain had no part in the mind of 
Christ ; but indifference to pain, even the seeking of pain 
to develop fortitude, were aspects of a virtue much esteemed 
by the heathen world. It was, indeed, the tenderness of 
Jesus Christ which, more than anything else, made it 
difficult for the heathen world to accept him as a hero. 
Had he pandered in the least degree to that insensibility 
to suffering which every savage and all ascetics seek after, 
he would to that degree have worshipped the prince of 
this world and attained worldly dominion more easily. Where 
he performed God’s will perfectly the Church failed, and soon 
depicted her Saviour as a man whose growing austerity made 
a feminine object of adoration necessary. With a great and 
ever-increasing number of heathen converts, indifference to 
pain came early to be regarded as a Christian virtue. The 
same law of the power of mind over body which at the 
beneficent command of Christ worked health, began under 
different direction to produce marvels of a different sort: the 
endurance of horrid austerities, visions, levitations, such 
phenomena as that of the stigmata—all these became a food 
for the spiritual life which we do not now consider wholesome. 
As they were supposed to be the will of God quite as much 
as were marvels of healing, which still incidentally accom- 
panied them, it became necessary to suppose that God, who 
worked these miracles, aimed, not at health or at ill-health, 
but at marvels. Thus, when abnormal results of religious 
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fervour came to be classed with the normal benefits of faith, 
both kinds of evidence of what was called supernatural 
power were constantly simulated, fell into disrepute with 
the thoughtful, and, except as temporary and localised mani- 
festations, gradually ceased. Although in dusty archives the 
Church has preserved theoretic belief in her power to heal 
the sick, she never practically admits that it is her duty to 
heal them. 

In this general gloom God’s spirit of truth and blessing, 
always pressing to enter the heart of humanity, is seen in 
these movements that rose to assert the claim of nature to 
be instinct with God, and the claim of man’s body to reverence. 
Prophets appeared who discerned unity under variety, order 
under confusion, truth under all that was phenomenal—con- 
ceptions ever denoting a supreme object of faith. The 
Church refused to identify her God with that underlying 
reason and power which the prophets of science, dimly at 
first, discerned, preached, and served with the faith of the 
martyrs. The reason of her refusal was fear; the reason of 
her fear was lack of faith. She was holding on to the source 
of faith with only one hand; the other hung withered at her 
side. In practice she had kicked aside the actual, exquisite, 
marvellous temple of the Holy Ghost—the individual body 
of flesh ; she must, pursuing this path, set aside the individual 
brain and mind, the light of reason. Having lost reverence 
for the individual body, her conception of the corporate body 
became artificial—including and excluding too much—and, 
despising the individual mind, her method of ascertaining the 
corporate mind became ineffectual. The faith of individualism 
and the faith of science joined forces throughout Christendom, 
and fought against the cult of the withered hand, and all that 
want of faith that makes for bondage and a partial salvation. 

While the anguish of this war was and is, we always find, 
in secluded spots, the recognition of the revelation that would 
have hindered this unnatural strife. A series of local com- 
munities arose that determinedly held the belief that the 
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health of the body was the will of Christ, and to be claimed 
by prayer. Examining what records there are of these in the 
light of those more modern sects which exhibit faith-cures and 
mind-cures for our inspection to-day, there cannot be, for the 
unprejudiced Christian, much doubt that wherever this part 
of Christian faith has been exercised, many mighty works of 
healing have taken place. Let us then note carefully that 
when a number of people who believed that health could be 
claimed as the will of God gathered together, shut up to their 
own society, either by some separating doctrine or by perse- 
cution, faith rose to an unwavering height, and was crowned 
by the divine response. There is evidence that this happened 
among the early Moravians and Quakers. A shrine or relic 
that evoked the necessary faith has always produced the same 
results: as an example, take the miracles of healing at the 
tomb of the Jansenist Abbé Paris in the eighteenth century, 
said by Hume to have been as well attested as the best evi- 
dence in a learned age could make them; or, here and there, 
within or without sectarian communities, healers arose who 
had the power of so convincing and leading other men’s minds 
and emotions that in many cases they could produce in others 
the certainty which they themselves possessed. Luther him- 
self, though, like all the reformers, prejudiced against Popish 
“miracles,” did by prayer cast out demons and recover men 
from the point of death. If anyone will examine critically, 
yet reverently, the life of the faith-healing communities of 
to-day, he will find that the same circumstances are necessary 
to bring about any fair proportion of such cures as are 
variously called instances of “ the divine healing,” or “ the faith- 
cure,” or “the mind-cure.” Either the subject must enter 
into the community, and, by accepting its separating doctrines, 
close eyes and ears to the larger Church without; or he must 
be under the constant and prolonged influence of some indi- 
vidual who holds the conviction with enthusiasm; or he must 
visit some shrine, or be in a solitary place, as some missionaries 
and travellers are, or be isolated by disposition, circumstance, 
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or infirmity. Yet, although there are many successes, now, as 
formerly, the result of what seems to be absolute faith is not 
always health ; and, more baffling still to the honest inquirer 
is the fact, that it is not the highest type of mind or character 
that most frequently receives sudden or obvious accession of 
health. 

From such a record very varying inferences are drawn, even 
by those who realise keenly that the Church has lost and is 
losing much by resisting this part of the Gospel of Christ. In 
attempting an explanation, some have even endeavoured to 
classify diseases as curable or non-curable by the Almighty! 
Others have thought to make the acquisition of health, even in 
the present state of the Church, the test of spiritual obedience, 
and in other ways to make the available evidence prove more, 
or less, than it does. 

Let us be careful neither to add to nor subtract from such 
records as we have ; and if we would draw a right inference, 
we must first go back to where the true faith sprang, where 


the Divine Man grasped God with both hands, bringing to- 
gether into a unity within human ken the force which animates 
and sustains nature and the voice which speaks to the con- 
science of man. 


We find that Jesus does not blame the individual for lack 
of faith, while he constantly reproves, upbraids, and reproaches 
his race, his generation, and the religious classes in the nation 
for faithlessness. Only after his apostles had lived exclusively 
in his companionship for some time does he level the reproach 
at the little band; and there is but one solitary instance in 
which, before his death, he reproves an individual for the sin of 
doubt. When our Lord upbraids the Jews for lack of faith, 
he does it on the ground that the national movements of 
the time, especially the preaching of John, ought to have 
raised the general level of faith. The paradox of individual 
and corporate faith is always just below the surface of his 
discourse: it is only by the utmost effort of individuals that 
the many can rise; it is only by the rise of the many that 
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any individual can realise the fruit of his effort. Even while 
Jesus upbraids his fellow-countrymen for unbelief, he freely 
admits that their ears and eyes are closed and their hearts 
hardened by the spirit of their generation; he ceaselessly 
and hopefully exhorts the individual to faith or praises him for 
possessing it, he never blames him for want of faith; he con- 
stantly blames the collective soul for doubting, but admits 
that his exhortation will be useless. 

Here we come on the reality of the corporate nature of 
religion, and knock against the limit of individual responsibility 
and power. In religion, the region in which the soul gains 
most in solitude with God, it is seen to be most dependent on 
the corporate soul. The individual of strongest religious 
purpose cannot rise far above the average level, and can 
outstrip by very little the nobler characters of his time. This 
is not a matter for argument, but a fact of history. All 
history shows that the inspiration of the giants of faith is 
conditioned by the mind of their age. That all this which our 
Lord recognised is the current thought of to-day is shown by 
the frequent use of such phrases as “the spirit of the age,” 
“telepathy,” “the war fever,” “esprit de corps,” ete. 

It has been remarked that the idea of wonderful cures, 
worked by those specially religious, was the common belief in 
Palestine and the surrounding countries at the time of Christ. 
It was therefore not more difficult then for the individual to 
rise to the assured expectation of bodily health which the 
person and teaching of Jesus evoked, than it is now for men 
to be patriotic when a popular war makes patriotism rife, or to 
show self-abnegation at a time when great calamity is drawing 
out the more unselfish virtues of the community. The case 
became different where a Christian community was surrounded 
by a more sceptical element, as, for example, at Corinth, 
or later when the Church herself had practically repudiated 
the salvation of the body. 

These considerations make it evident why modern sects 
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that the diseased person must be surrounded by the faithful in 
a community, or worked upon by a healer, or, in one way or 
another, isolated from the common unbelief of the mass. They 
also explain why higher natures that have the widest intellectual 
sympathy are seldom the subjects of notable “cures,”—such . 
will always, by their power of sympathy, be most subject to 
the woe of the common mind. To-day, every individual who 
reasonably accepts the salvation of the body is dragged back 
by the collective soul of Christendom ; and men of the five 
talents, large in understanding and heart, are least able to 
brush aside the race of which they are part. They do not 
build towers upon which a few can appear to be nearer heaven ; 
they put down new pavements in the city of God among men, 
thus raising the whole slowly. Their faith, many times more 
fervent than that of the bigot, produces a less visible but 
much greater result. When the corporate faith reaches a 
higher level, the gain of the whole will show in them most 
richly, and in them will find its culmination. 

There are, then, when a new emphasis is given to any side 
of religion, three possible classes to which the Christian may 
belong: first, those who accept the new emphasis of truth, 
and, being without great depth and width of intellectual 
sympathy, easily isolate themselves from the mass, and offer 
the unwavering faith which is always the condition of an 
obviously wonderful effect. ‘They shine as beacons of hope, 
at sight of which the many gradually gather. They are the 
sort of people who give rise to the superstition that faith, to be 
fervent, must be combined with narrow or extreme opinions. 
Secondly, there are the nobler and deeper natures who, bring- 
ing the novel suggestion to the test of the life of Christ—the 
only action consonant with a real belief in the Incarnation— 
and finding its confirmation there, accept and assimilate it to 
the common faith, holding fast to the evidence of things not 
seen, not receiving the more visible blessing till it may be 
imparted to the mass of their fellows. Thirdly, there is the 
largest class, those often most familiar with the outward aspect 
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of Christ, like his neighbours of Nazareth, who continue to 
think it improbable that he is endowed with gifts other than 
those which they have proved by experience. The majority of 
us are wise and prudent, and we suppose that there are many 
reasonable objections against the doctrine that bodily health 
is an essential, if a small, part of the Christian life in its 
perfect earthly form. 


III. Ossections, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, TO 
THE SALVATION OF THE Bopy By FalIrtu. 


There is an unfounded belief that science is bound to 
object to faith-healing. While this is untrue, the sad quarrel 
between religion and science is not at an end, for we have a 
remarkable instance of its persistence in the fact that almost 
all the communities or associations that at present preach 
Divine healing, or mind-healing, hold that medicine and sur- 
gery are injurious. What is more curious still, a large 
sect who preach the orthodox Evangelical faith along 
with the message of the Gospel as to bodily health, regard 
the efforts and successes of the “mind-healers” as_ the 
direct work of Satan. Scholars of medical science, and the 
quasi-scientific dabblers in the phenomena of psychic healing, 
object, very naturally object, to being told that they are in the 
service of the devil, and retort with accusations as unjust. 
But this quarrel has no bearing at all upon the actual question 
of the religious salvation of the body, any more than the 
quarrel between the Church and Galileo can be said to have 
had a bearing upon the revolutions of the earth. 

Every doctor, however uncertain he may be in all matters 
of faith, is quite certain that he can only accomplish anything 
by co-operation with what he calls “nature” or “ vitality,” 
the life in the body that can be relied on to struggle against 
disease as long as the vital spark remains. All that he can do 
is to evoke, encourage, and strengthen this vital force. This 
has been a commonplace of all schools of medicine since they 
existed. More recent, but now as clearly acknowledged, is 
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the power of certain conscious mental tendencies to help in 
raising the vitality or lowering it—a cheerful, hopeful, and 
serene frame of mind, an enthusiastic desire for health, a firm 
purpose to regain it—all these are now freely admitted to be 
the physician’s best friends, and in many cases his necessary 
allies. If religion, by a new faith in God, should bring strong 
reinforcements to the innate vitality of the body, strong 
enough to keep the body well, or to restore it without medical 
aid when it is diseased, or to co-operate swiftly and surely with 
recognised means, this would be a result that every physician 
worthy of the name would hail with delight, whether he 
agreed or not with the religious view of the how and why of 
the increased vitality. It is a conservative religious sentiment 
which has made objection to the exercise of faith in regard to 
health, never the scientific spirit. What every medical man 
desires for his patient is life, more abundant life; and he 
knows far better than laymen the limits of his power—the 
diseases which he cannot cure, the disabilities which he cannot 
remove. 

Yet if science, while welcoming any influx of bodily 
vitality, should go out of its way to deny that which Christian 
mysticism affirms to be the source of the gift, it is obvious 
that the dicta of science are only valid in matters that admit 
of logical proof. To pay attention to any dogmatic negations 
advanced by a scientist in relation to what must transcend 
proof is as futile as to limit the investigations of science by the 
dogmas of superstition ; and the wisdom of physical science is 
being justified in her children, who begin to be less confident 
in defining what they do not understand than are the children 
of light. 

We must also agree that the faith-healers are wrong in 
pronouncing any means that produce health of body or mind 
to be evil. The principle is clearly laid down by our Lord 
that evil can never produce good ; that wherever an evil thing 
is cast down, the human agent, whatever his doctrine, is the 
instrument of the finger of God. There is really no ambiguity 
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in the well-known passage in which our Lord rebuts the 
charge of Satanic power, not by the slightest counter-charge, 
but by laying down the principle for all time that good is of 
God, and of God only. Then, too, even an imperfect know- 
ledge of the history of religious thought in its connection with 
the application of a dawning knowledge of nature to man’s 
welfare ought to make it clear that no line can be drawn 
between the application of scientific truth to the preservation 
of health (hygiene) and its application to the restoration of 
health (medicine and surgery). There is no boundary line— 
the two merge; if one is of God so is the other. 

Both go to prove that God, as sustaining force, intends 
health, that it is a sin to be at variance with the laws that 
make for health. Thus, for example, when one first gleam of 
scientific light swept away from Christendom the idea that 
cleanliness was a sinful luxury, and when dirt came under the 
ban of religion, with it disappeared from civilisation the most 
hideous forms of disease. From all this it appears that there 
can be no real opposition between medical science and that 
salutary power over the body gained by faith in God. 

Another objection to our doctrine is concerned with the 
ethical value of disease, which has been highly exalted in 
Christian thought as one of the chief means of grace. In 
considering this matter we must bear in mind that ill-health 
is not synonymous with suffering. Of suffering the true 
Christian will always have abundance; we must blame a 
defective teaching, a low standard of Christian endeavour, for 
the idea that the discipline of disease is needed. If to-day we 
have the sick-chamber, the invalid’s chair, and the operating- 
table, half-lived lives or half-worked days, held up as the best 
that God can do for the soldiers of the Cross, it is because the 
great majority of us so-called Christians are not active soldiers, 
and have taken up no voluntary cross. 

It is the attempt to explain away the service of the Cross, 
and so bring it into harmony with the ordinary self-seeking 
life, that has made the reflective exalt the anguish of disease 
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as one of those things that lift men nearest heaven. None of 
us can imagine, although the devout imagination can go far in 
all fallacies, that if a man, instead of arguing as to the possi- 
bilities of our Lord’s great sermon, sets out to obey it, by 
carrying into every department of life the ever-tender 
sympathy of eager love for his fellows and the will of uncom- 
promising righteousness, and embodies both these in a strenuous 
disinterested life in politics, or commerce, or journalism, or any 
of the professions—none of us can imagine that such a man 
will need the pains of disease to teach him patience and 
fortitude, gentleness and resignation. Persecution will befall 
him, and the tribulation that has its source in the world. He 
will learn that the love of the world is not compatible with 
the love of God ; that he, and thousands such as he, must go 
to the wall, must be pushed under, must to all appearance 
fail; that when a more fortunate generation follows, his suc- 
cessors will have an ideal so much higher than his as will 
oblige them, in their turn, to fail in worldly success to attain 
the heavenly. This is the Christian’s proper cross—death 
not only to the world but for the world, which brings forth 
life. There is no Christian called to a lower vocation than 
this; such suffering is undoubtedly the persecution which 
our Lord promised to all his followers, and with which he 
coupled the promise of greater earthly joys than the prince 
of this world can give. These joys are given freely—thrown 
in, as it were—in addition to all mystical and spiritual delights 
now, and the promise of the heavenly reward. “Those things 
that the Gentiles seek after” are not unseen, spiritual, heavenly ; 
they are specified as food and clothing ; and he who said that 
the body was more than raiment certainly cannot be conceived 
as intending to offer a supply of food and raiment for a 
diseased body. 

That high virtues have been attained in the discipline of a 
sick-room and an ailing life cannot be doubted. This is the 
continually repeated marvel of the honey out of the carcase. 
We cannot doubt that even the brutalising austerities of the 
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Dark Ages were used to bring the faithful nearer to God ; but 
we do not, for that reason, hold them necessary to salvation. 
Moreover, it is not a question of what we consider “ necessary 
to a state of moral probation,” but of what God in Christ has 
revealed to be his will. No one doubts that the vast proportion 
of physical suffering abolished by the discoveries of modern 
medicine can be dispensed with, because God has given us 
the power to abolish it: in the same way, if God has revealed 
in Christ the way to be rid of disease, we must believe that 
none of it is necessary for moral discipline. 

To every man in Christendom is the responsibility of 
the Gospel story, as it lies written before him. What he 
finds in it is his creed, not in words, but in the deep-seated 
faith that determines the emphasis of his life. No one may 
stand aside and criticise the Church: it is by his failure, to 
the whole extent of what he might be and is not, that the 
Church in all its sections is failing. To everyone Jesus 
Christ is saying, “ Whom say ye that I am?” The result 
of much eclectic Christianity, which, although it fought for 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, chose out of the revelation 
of Christ those points of teaching and practice by which it 
would abide, has been a fashion of going further and taking 
from the story all that is not consistent with a moral 
materialism. This has formed a religion perfectly compre- 
hensible, but on all sides we see the children of those who 
hold it seeking food for faith in the large assumptions of a 
dogmatic pessimism, or in the more cheerful folly of preaching 
that there is nothing real in sin or sorrow. Results so 
unexpected ought surely to make it clear that we are quite 
incapable of knowing what effects any doctrine will have 
upon the nature within us that we so little understand; 
ought surely to make us humble enough to accept the 
revelation of the Incarnation in its entirety, if we accept it 
at all. 

If health is the heritage of Christendom, it is waiting 
to be realised by a corporate faith. If there is a Divine 
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abhorrence of disease and all forms of ill-health, all such 
sufferings that Christians bear are due, not to necessity or 
to God, but to the lack of faith in the Church at large. 
Many of the noblest children of the kingdom are to-day 
reasonably convinced that the procession of the Spirit of 
God manwards involves health, and yet cannot appropriate 
the health because of the faithlessness of the many. Here, 
then, is now the first necessity of the higher life—the in- 
dividual and corporate faith which brings the significant and 
sacred experience of increased bodily power—a power that 
will make all spiritual verities more real. 

We cannot hold that God abhors disease and question 
his will concerning this man or that. No shadow could 
be cast upon the world so terrible as that which would be 
cast by variableness or turning about of the Will which is 
the source of all good and perfect gifts. There have been 
times and places in which it was thought to be a matter for 
the special providence of God whether this or that man might 
be godly or not, ought to be clean or not: we now believe 
boldly that God’s will is goodness, is cleanliness for all. Faith 
in divine healing, as revealed in the Lord Jesus, cannot for any 
length of time rest on any narrower foundation than this. 
Until we class together those awful realities, sin, disease, and 
dirt, and realise that ill-health of any sort bears to a man’s 
body the same relation that dirt bears to his house, or sin to 
his soul, faith in the healing touch of Christ will still tend to 
be associated with inadequate theologies, to be local and 
ephemeral, evinced by one section of Christians or another, 
but rejected by the Church at large. 


THE AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 





THE RESURRECTION: A LAYMEN’S 
DIALOGUE. 


T. W. ROLLESTON. 


Stephen. 1m afraid I dragged you to High Mass to-day, 
Oliver, rather against your will. But did you not feel it to 
be a beautiful and moving ceremonial ? 

Oliver. Yes, indeed, if one could look at it merely as a 
ceremonial. But the ceremonial has gathered round a body 
of conceptions which belong to the past for you, I think, as 
well as for me. Educated men of the post-Darwinian epoch 


have still to find a form of expression for their religion. 

Stephen. They have still to find their religion, it seems to 
me; and whatever forms they find for it are not likely to be 
an improvement on the old. 

Oliver. As forms, perhaps not. But surely you will agree 
with me that much of Christianity, both in its ceremonial 
and its religious philosophy, is altogether out of correspond- 
ence with what people of our time can accept for realities ? 
You can no more reconcile the doctrine of original sin and 
the Atonement, for instance, with evolution than you can 
reconcile Genesis with geology—though of course I know 
that heroic attempts are made to do both these impossibilities. 

Stephen. I daresay you are right; but I call myself a 
Christian, nevertheless, just because, little orthodox as I am, 
I cannot help believing that the event commemorated to-day 
was a reality. 


Oliver. Well, I believe some people call themselves 
624 
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Christians on even slenderer grounds than that; and I don’t 
say they are not right. 

Stephen. They are grounds which seem to me sufficient, at 
any rate. I don’t pretend to fathom the meaning of the 
Resurrection, but I believe it, and am glad to believe it. 
At Eastertide there always seems to be what Wordsworth 
calls that “ homeless sense of joy” in the air. 1 was bred, you 
know, in a Catholic atmosphere, where I learned to pay atten- 
tion to fasts and festivals, and I think those who have never 
done so must miss a great deal. 

Oliver. Ah, my dear Stephen, that homeless sense of joy 
has come down to us from something far older than Chris- 
tianity. Easter is the most pagan of festivals. There is 
indeed a reality as well as a myth at the bottom of it—the 
reality of the march of the seasons. You are a sun-worshipper 
without knowing it when you feel that liberation of heart 
and spirit at Eastertide. And I fancy when the religion of 
the future begins to look for its forms it will find them where 
Christianity itself found so many of them—in the natural 
religion of the wholesome life and goings-on of the earth and 
the skies. Why, only look up at that pale blue and silver 
heaven ; feel the delicate heat that comes to us with the April 
sunlight—it is even now beginning to warm this old stone 
window-sill that gets so hot in summer; look at the light 
that gleams on the city roofs and flickers on the water that 
we can see between the leafless trees of the Square,—think of 
all that this promises, and how can you think it needful to 
call in a Church ordinance to explain your emotions ? 

Stephen. No, no, Oliver—not a Church ordinance, but the 
thing the ordinance points to. 

Oliver. You mean the Resurrection ? 

Stephen. Yes. 

Oliver. And so that is your main ground for calling your- 
self a Christian—because you believe that ? 

Stephen. Yes, that is why. 


Oliver. But after all, does not everyone who believes in 
Vor. IV.—No. 3. 40 
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the immortality of the soul believe that Christ must have 
risen ? 

Stephen. What is the use of this verbal fencing about a 
very great and sacred subject? I don’t mean to shut you up, 
Oliver: say anything you like, if you will only talk seriously 
and face the facts. You know as well as I do that the 
Christian belief in the Resurrection implies a miraculous 
event—the revival of Christ’s actual dead body and its re- 
appearance on the earth. 

Oliver. It is Easter Day, my dear Stephen, and we could 
not be better occupied than in discussing the question, as you 
say, seriously. But perhaps I was not so flippant as you 
thought, after all. At any rate, you and I, who have made so 
many journeys of thought together, can talk on such a sub- 
ject without those polite reticences by which we all avoid any 
reference to our neighbour’s religious beliefs, as though they 
were a kind of complaint which it was not good manners to 
talk about. Well, to begin with: I take it that you do not 
regard the Resurrection—by which, for the present, we may 
agree to understand the miraculous revival and appearance on 
earth of Christ’s material body—as a fundamental fact of 
religion? You would not feel your faith in the divine and your 
hopes for eternity crumble to dust if it could be demonstrated 
that the Resurrection never took place ? 

Stephen. Why, no, I would not. I agree with you that 
no historical fact, attested by documentary or any secondary 
evidence, can ever be a fundamental religious truth. The 
things are not in pari materid at all. 

Oliver. Still, of course, such a fact, if believed in, may be 
in the highest degree affecting and inspiriting, like the account 
of the death of Socrates, for example, or such as the apparition 
of a dead friend might be, even to one who was already fully 
convinced of the immortality of the soul. 

Stephen. Quite so. 

Oliver. Well, then, what we have to ask is whether the 
evidence really compels belief or not. You will admit that, 
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in view of the wonderful proneness of all mankind to believe 
in marvels and to invent or elaborate stories of them, it would 
take exceedingly strong evidence to make us believe in the 
revival of a dead body two thousand years ago. 

Stephen. I will try to tell you how I think about it. I 
am not a biblical scholar, nor are you. We are “the man in 
the street ” in these matters. But we know roughly what the 
scholars think, and the field is open to men of ordinary common 
sense. After all, is it not for men like us that the scholars 
think and write? We have to make up our minds without 
being in a position to discuss all the theories that have been 
elaborated from Baur to Principal Drummond, and I think 
anyone who has a mind to make up has material enough for 
the purpose in the Scripture narratives themselves, with such 
light upon them as every man of fair education can easily get. 

Now, it seems to me that the basis for any reasoned belief 
in the Resurrection must certainly be the narrative of St Paul 
—the earliest witness we have to the facts. Let us look up 
the passage in Corinthians—here it is :— 

“For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
buried; and that he hath been raised on the third day according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he 
appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep} then he appeared to James ; 


then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto one born out of due time, 
he appeared to me also,” 


Now, Paul first came into the history of the Church as 
a vehement disbeliever. He was also a man of high cultiva- 
tion and of subtle mind, well understanding the difference 
between truth and imposture. I don’t lay any stress on what 
he calls his own vision of Christ—that may well have been 
half hallucination, half inference; in any case, it does not at 
all involve the physical resurrection. But remember that when 
he wrote those words he had been in personal intercourse with 
the disciples, especially Peter and James. He must have 
questioned them again and again as to every detail of the 
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occurrence. He did not, of course, regard miracles as the 
modern scientific man would do, but he was no credulous 
fanatic. His mere way of arraying the evidence shows that 
he was alive to the sceptical view, and most unlikely to be 
taken in by vague stories which would not bear probing. 

Oliver. But—to interpose for a moment—after his own 
vision on the road to Damascus, might he not have been very 
willing to accept anything that seemed to fall in with it ? 

Stephen. Yes, but the vision after all only proved to him 
that Christ still lived, that his spirit lived, and had extra- 
ordinary power to manifest itself after death. He thought 
that power could only have come from a divine source. But 
it did not and could not show him that Christ’s material body 
had risen from the tomb, which is what we are talking of now. 

Oliver. But are you sure that was what St Paul was 
talking of ? 

Stephen. I am coming to that. I think we can certainly 
infer it from the Gospel narratives. I leave the Fourth 
Gospel out of account—its authorship, to say the least, is 
too doubtful for us to build upon it as the account of an 
eye-witness ; and its authority in matters of fact if not much 
greater than that of the Synoptists, from whom it differs 
so greatly, must be much less. The other narratives do not 
tally in detail with that of Paul, but they must broadly 
represent what he heard from the disciples, and they all agree 
in representing the Resurrection as applying to Christ’s physical 
body. The tomb was empty. That is what one may call the 
great objective fact in the whole situation. Recollect that, the 
moment the belief in the physical resurrection began to get 
about, the tomb would instantly become a centre of intense 
interest to believers and unbelievers alike. The way to it 
would be as well trodden as that to the Grotto of Lourdes. 
It is simply incredible that the Resurrection story could ever 
have won credence if the tomb was closed and the body still in 
it. This point, as we know, was fastened upon at once. The 
unbelievers declared that the disciples had stolen the body. 
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This was their only resource, and they knew it. Never was 
there the least attempt to show that the body was still where 
it had been laid after the Crucifixion: and how eagerly the 
attempt would have been made, were it possible! You know 
that the fierce hostility of the Jews to Christianity was one of 
the cardinal facts in the early history of the Church.! Every 
Jewish synagogue throughout the empire was a fons perse- 
cutionum, as Tertullian says, against the Christians. A 
systematic campaign of calumny was carried on by them, and 
the Neronic outburst of persecution was one of the results. 
Nothing they could have done to discredit Christianity 
would have been omitted, but this obvious and decisive stroke 
they never delivered, because they could not. They could not 
produce the body, because it was not there. Well, now, you 
will not ask me to believe that the disciples really stole the 
body, imposed on St Paul, and created deliberately the myth 
for which they lived and died ? 

Oliver. No, what I shall ask you to believe will not be 
that. 

Stephen. Then if you will not accept my account of the 
matter, let us have your own. 

Oliver. All right. But before I begin, I think we shall 
have to clear the air by a little discussion on miracles, or 
rather on the miraculous. How do you define a miracle ? 

Stephen. 1 do not suppose that you are asking me that 
question without having an answer of your own. But is it 
necessary to go into an abstract point of that kind in connec- 
tion with a simple question of historical fact ? 

Oliver. You will soon see. A miracle, I suggest, implies 


the existence of a divine Being possessed of intelligence and 


1 Harnack brings together many passages from early Christian writers 
testifying to this attitude of the Jews (Expansion of Christianity, i. pp. 65-67, 
English translation). E.g., Justin (Dial. eviii.) thus addresses the Jews :—“ You 
have sent chosen and appointed men into all the world to proclaim that ‘a godless 
and lawless sect has arisen from a certain Jesus, a Galilean impostor whom we 
crucified; his disciples, however, stole him by night from the tomb. . . and 
now deceive people by asserting that he rose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven,’” 
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will, and standing apart from the fabric of cause and effect 
in which the world, as we know it, is involved. A miracle 
is a unique event, taking place in our world, but produced 
by a power from outside. No assemblage of similar conditions 
would reproduce the miracle, as they would any other kind 
of event, however wonderful. To illustrate what I mean—it 
is alleged that a person now living possesses, or did at one 
time possess, the power of causing the atoms of the ether to 
cohere into a creature resembling a human being, but not 
human. It came full-grown out of apparent nothingness; it 
spoke and moved, could be felt and photographed, and disap- 
peared into nothingness again. This marvel was repeatedly 
seen, and was testified to by several persons, also living among 
us at this day, and including in their number several men of 
the highest character and of the highest scientific eminence.' 
The evidence that this really happened, and that fraud and 
deception were wholly out of the question, is as perfect and 
convincing, intrinsically, as any evidence for any fact that ever 
took place. It is ten times as strong as the evidence at 
present before us for the Resurrection. The event is, in itself, 
as wonderful as the Resurrection, if not more so. But it is 
not a miracle. I am not, I may observe, arguing or asking 
you to believe that this marvel really happened—that is beside 
the question. But I point out that, if it did happen, it was 
still no miracle, because it was produced by an agency having 
its being in the phenomenal world, the world of secondary 
causes and effects—a world which of course includes the 
sphere of existence out of which the being materialised by the 
psychic force of Miss Florence Cook is supposed to have come. 
Do you follow me so far ? 

Stephen. Yes, perfectly. 

Oliver. But the Resurrection stands on quite a different 
footing. A dead body cannot raise itself. If it rose at all, it 


1 Reference is here made to the séances with Miss Florence Cook held in 
the house of Mr, now Sir William, Crookes. See A. R. Wallace’s Miracles, 
p. 187, note. 
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must have done so by virtue of a direct exercise of divine 
power. It was, in short, a genuine miracle. 

Stephen. Very good: we are so far agreed. 

Oliver. Now let me ask you one question: For what 
purpose do you suppose this divine power was exercised ? 
What was the object of the Resurrection ? 

Stephen. Why, to prove... well, many things. Let us 
say, to prove immortality. 

Oliver. Hardly that, for it would not prove this at all. For 
one thing, as we agreed just now, a religious truth cannot be 
proved by any historical event, except perhaps to those who 
immediately witness it. But that is not the main point. Sup- 
posing that the body of a dead man, not organically destroyed, 
could be made for a time to perform its functions again, to 
relive, that would not take us one step towards showing that 
the spirit of a dead man, whose body had been resolved into 
other elements, could persist in entire dissociation from that 
body. And that, I take it, is what we really want to be con- 
vinced of, what we really mean when we speak of immortality. 

Stephen. Yes; but if Christ taught immortality, and rose 
from the dead, would not that convince men that his doctrine 
was true? Who could resist a revelation made by a teacher 
so evidently favoured by God ? 

Oliver. True indeed, my friend, I think that if General 
Booth or Mrs Eddy were veritably to die and rise again, we 
should all have to revise our opinions about the creed of the 
Salvation Army and of Christian Science. Miracles, if they 
are real miracles, ave a proof of authority. But your argu- 
ment takes you further than you think. If Christ’s resur- 
rection took place, that event set the seal not only on his 
doctrine of immortality, but on his whole body of teaching. 

Stephen. I suppose so. 

Oliver. Then that teaching, so uniquely attested, must have 
been something immensely important and vital to mankind ? 

Stephen. No doubt. 

Oliver. And if an Intelligent Power caused the Resur- 
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rection in order to sanction such a body of teaching, means 
must necessarily have been taken to ensure that that teaching 
should be made known, sooner or later, to all the world ? 

Stephen. That seems to follow. 

Oliver. What were those means, my friend, and where is 
that teaching? ... You are silent! I think you begin to 
see the lion in your path. You have thought too acutely 
about these things to point me to the New Testament—the 
New Testament, which we have only received after it had 
been exposed for centuries to every sort of mischance, care- 
lessness, and fraud—writings as to the authenticity and origin 
of which a hundred professors are disputing, while a hundred 
sects wrangle over their interpretation. No miracle can set 
the seal of authority on any document unless we can be sure 
that the document has never been tampered with ; and in this 
case we are sure of the very contrary. No—if Christ lived 
and died and lived again to give us a body of authoritative 
teaching, he, or the Power whose servant he was, could never 
have trusted it to ink and parchment. It never could have 
been left to some learned professor in Weissnichtwo to 
demonstrate that this, or this, was what Christ actually said 
—until some other professor of still vaster learning confuted 
him; both, perhaps, to be upset in the end by a stroke 
of the spade in the hand of some sinewy Arab of Upper 
Egypt. He must have trusted it to some living and _per- 
manent authority, something that would represent his mind 
and will through all the ages. 

Stephen. An institution? A Church? Yes; but cannot 
one discredit a Church as easily as a book? How is the 
position of the Church any stronger than that of the Gospels? 

Oliver. I did not say it was. The fact is, as it seems to 
me, that if Christ had founded an authoritative Church, there 
never could have been the least doubt as to its title to repre- 
sent him. It would in very truth have been a Church against 
which the “gates of hell should not prevail.” It would, as 
the early Christians saw with such passionate conviction, have 
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been one Church ; so that when the world, attracted by such 
fragments of Christ’s teaching as might be brought before it, 
should ask, “ How are we to know that you are the true 
depository of his faith and doctrine?” the answer would be, 
“Because we alone claim to be. If there be any divine 
doctrine, there must be a permanent depository of it—if there 
be any depository, it must be here.” So the question of 
accepting Christ and of accepting the Church would be simply 
one and the same. But you see how far from that things 
actually are! Just as the written evangel was not preserved 
from corruption, and mutilation, and spurious additions, so 
neither was the Church. Man, it seems, was meant to think, 
to seek, to love, not to know: when he pretends to know, his 
decay begins. The Protestant bodies, with all their gropings 
and illogicalities, have had the great practical wisdom to dis- 
claim explicitly the very idea of authority. The Church of 
which M. Pobiedonostzeff is a pillar and Tolstoi an excom- 
municate claims it, but who admits the claim? Was there ever 
an institution more manifestly struck with senile decrepitude ? 
Yet the position of the Roman Church is fatally impaired on 
the historic side by the very existence of the Greek, while it 
is impaired on the ethical and philosophic sides by the huge 
fabric of medieval metaphysic, with its red streaks of medieval 
cruelty, which the Church has slowly built up on the founda- 
tion of the Gospels, and which its infallibility forbids it to 
abandon .... Take one thing alone. Conceive a Church 
originally founded to proclaim the doctrines of the author of 
that lovely saying, so full of the fragrance of divinity, about 
the little children, declaring as a cardinal doctrine of its faith 
that since the promulgation of the Gospel infants dying un- 
baptized are eternally excluded from the kingdom of heaven— 
putting into the mouth of Jesus the frightful sentence, “ Suffer 
these not to come unto me”! 

Stephen. Yet some of the finest minds have been and are of 
the Roman communion. If there be any Church of Christ in 
your sense of the word, it can be none but the Roman Catholic. 
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Oliver. My dear Stephen, there are not a few men who 
possess the art of shutting one chamber of the mind when 
they open another. Faraday’s mind was a noble one, and 
he was a Sandemanian—whatever that is! The mind and 
character of Alfred Russel Wallace will not be easily 
matched, and he is a spiritualist.' The followers of Mrs 
Eddy, and even the followers of Brigham Young, have pro- 
duced much high thought and worthy action. The minds 
that move the world to-day are not Roman Catholic. If 
by chance one of these gets born and bred in that Church, 
she has in self-defence either to silence or expel him. In 
her complete and rounded theological system there is no room 
for life—life would burst it to pieces. The inevitable result 
of the organisation of ecclesiastical authority, when it has come 
to its full growth, is to kill everything else under its shadow. 
How could it be otherwise? Only the other day I came across 
a very striking and luminous illustration of the way in which 
the Roman system works out in practice. It is in MacDonagh’s 
Life of O'Connell. Here is the book—listen to this. O’Connell 
is writing to a married daughter who appears to have been 
troubled by religious doubts and questionings. This is his 
advice : 

‘*T see your case clearly, and it breaks my heart to think of it. 

“There is one remedy, and only one. That is, absolute, unqualified 
submission to your director—unreasoning submission. Do not argue with 
anybody. Let nobody reason with you, but submit. In your case your director 
may—and I think should—compel you to go to communion without going to 
confession at all. Many persons in your condition have been perfectly cured 
by perfect submission. 

“ Believe me, my own idolised child, you have ease and happiness here 
and hereafter in your own hands. Submit, my own. Do not think on 
anything but implicitly obeying your director. 

“The moment you receive this letter tell your director you submit 
to do everything he desires—to pray or not to pray, to fast or not to fast, to 





1 The word is here used not in the sense of a believer in the genuineness 
of some of the phenomena called spiritualistic, but as denoting an adherent of 
the system of religious philosophy formed on the basis of a certain explana- 
tion of these phenomena—the explanation that they are the work of departed 
spirits. 
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confess or not to confess ; above all, to go to communion whenever he advises 
or commands you. . . . Do not argue. Tell the priest not to argue with you 
but to command you; and obey to the tittle, and you will be at once and for 
ever relieved.” 


What do you think of that ? 

Stephen. I suppose we think very much alike about it. 
Religion conceived in that way is simply a paralysing drug. 

Oliver. And is not this the plain reason why Catholicism 
in the modern world seems so unproductive? Catholic litera- 
ture, Catholic art, Catholic philosophy—where are they ? 
Above all—for this was made a cardinal concern of the Church 
—where is the Catholic conception of civil government ? 
Catholicism only exists at all at the present day by tacitly 
suppressing half its creed. The most Catholic of countries 
would not endure to be governed for six months on the 
principles of Roman Canon law.’ 

Stephen. And you conclude ? 

Oliver. That the authoritative Church which the Resurrec- 
tion ought to have attested, does not exist. , 


Stephen. Well, my dear Oliver, you have pursued a 
definite line of argument with a great deal of “vigour and 
rigour,” and have raised questions which would take a long 
time to discuss with any fulness. You have demonstrated 


1 «Let the secular powers, whatever offices they may exercise, be 
admonished and induced, and if need be compelled by ecclesiastical censure, 
as they desire to be held and reputed faithful, to take a public oath for 
the defence of the Faith, that they will apply themselves in good earnest, 
as far as their powers go, to exterminate from the territories under their 
jurisdiction heretics of all kinds marked out by the Church... . But if 
any temporal ruler, being required and admonished by the Church, shall 
neglect to purge his land from this heretical filth, let him be bovnd in 
the chain of excommunication by the Metropolitan and other bishops of 
the province. And if he shall disdain to make satisfaction within a year, 
let this be signified to the Supreme Pontiff, that he may declare the vassals 
of that ruler thenceforth released from their allegiance, and may offer the 
land to occupation by Catholics, who, having exterminated the heretics, may 
possess it in peace and preserve it steadfast in the Faith.” (Decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council, adopted into the Canon Law of the Church. Corpus 
Juris Canonici, ed. Richter and Friedberg, 1879, vol. ii. col. 787.) 
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—let us assume for argument’s sake at least—that certain 
corollaries must have attended on the Resurrection, if that 
event took place, and you argue that, as the corollaries are 
unbelievable, the Resurrection is a myth. But the positive 
evidence for the Resurrection you have never touched at all. 
Surely you are bound to deal with that ? 

Oliver. 1 don’t know that Iam. There are really just two 
things to be accounted for—St Paul’s testimony and the empty 
tomb. If study and research have failed so far to account for 
them consistently with the sceptical view, does it follow that 
they will always fail? Any day a discovery may be made 
which will prove the passage in St Paul spurious. I merely 
mention that as one of the possibilities, not that I have the 
least doubt of the passage myself. If we knew a little more 
of the facts, we might discern a dozen other possibilities which 
we should think ourselves blind to have overlooked. 

Stephen. And might I not turn your argument against 
yourself? You say the Resurrection involves the foundation 
of an infallible Church, in which the human spirit is to have 
the key—of St Peter or somebody else—turned upon it. But 
might there not, in the wisdom of God, be other possible 
motives for the Resurrection than you suppose — motives 
which you have not yet divined ? 

Oliver. Assuredly there might. It is the prerogative of 
man to be able to doubt his doubts. One must only walk by 
the best light one can get. 

Stephen. Well, then, it comes to this. You say the Resur- 
rection is irreconcilable with certain facts. I say nothing else 
can explain certain other facts. How are you on surer ground 
than I am? 

Oliver. For one thing, my facts are existing facts, known 
to you and me, observable by us all. But no one now living 
saw St Paul write his account of the Resurrection. You 
know that van Manen throws over all the Pauline Epistles. 
None of us saw the empty tomb. But I had no intention of 
shirking the question of the evidence, and if you are not 
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tired of this discussion, I shall tell you my ideas about it 
at once. 

First, as to the Pauline evidence. Observe that he nowhere 
(except in his own case, which it is agreed is not conclusive) 
speaks of any appearance of Christ except to disciples and 
believers. Secondly, he never uses any language which defin- 
itely implies what we are here alone considering—the physical 
resurrection. So far as his evidence goes, all the appearances 
might be produced by a spiritual force working on the minds 
of men, and taking form in what is called a vision. 

Stephen. Do you mean that they were hallucinations ? 

Oliver. No, no; an hallucination is something purely sub- 
jective. In this case it seems to me, looking at the thing 
without conscious bias or prepossession of any kind, that the 
evidence for some true objective cause of the effect produced 
on the disciples’ minds is very strong. Only that cause was 
not the presence of the actual physical body of Christ. May 
it not be that a personality of extraordinary force and purity 
had power even after death to impress itself on the minds of 
living persons, friends and disciples? If that happened, it 
really would prove immortality, which the ordinary accounts 
of the Resurrection certainly do not. And this, I beg you to 
notice, is the very way in which Paul takes it. After his 
account of the evidence he goes on, as you will remember, to 
argue against those Christians—it seems strange to us that 
there were any—who disbelieved in the future life. If there 
is no resurrection from the dead, he urges again and again, 
then Christ cannot have been raised. The resurrection of 
Christ, for Paul, though attended with some uncommon cir- 
cumstances, was an event of essentially the same character as 
that of any ordinary man—if it were not so, his whole argument 
against the sceptics would fall to pieces at once, and Paul, 
whose mind was so acute and ratiocinative, must have perceived 
this ; the Corinthians whom he was addressing must have per- 
ceived it. Later on, but in the same connection, he deals 
explicitly with the very question of a physical resurrection, 
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and repudiates the idea. “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” All this is made to hang on the 
proved fact, as it seemed to him, of the resurrection of Christ. 
Therefore the resurrection of which he heard from Peter and 
the others could not have been a physical resurrection. If 
that event were, as is commonly received, a miraculous re- 
animation of Christ’s material body, his argument all hangs 
in the air—there is little, if any, connection between the physical 
reanimation of Christ and the immortality of the soul of man. 
But if the spiritual view be the true one, then we may at least 
be satisfied of the persistence of the spirit after death. 

Stephen. Yes, but surely, as you formerly pointed out, this 
would apply only to those who saw the event, not to those 
who have to take it on documentary evidence many centuries 
later. What was the use, then, of the miracle ? 

Oliver. You have not quite seen my point. It was a 
marvel if you like, but not a miracle—there was no more 
divine “ purpose” behind it than in any other event. No one 
can say that other similar events have never occurred. The 
belief that they do occur, and narratives of their occurrence, 
have pervaded the whole history of man. I think Sanday 
is absolutely right where he says: 


“We must never forget that behind the alleged miracles of the Gospels 
we have the absolutely greatest spiritual force that the world has ever known. 
If our knowledge is as yet very imperfect of the influence of spirit upon 
matter in general, it is inevitably still more imperfect of this crowning instance 
of the spirit-world in contact with the material.” 


Stephen. I doubt if Sanday would appreciate your tribute. 
Anyway, your theory may be reconcilable with St Paul, and 
I think I must candidly admit if we are to take him at all 
strictly, that no other theory would be. But you will hardly 
maintain that it is reconcilable with the Gospels ? 

Oliver. Of course not. There is evidently a great deal of 
myth, and probably also of later and spurious accretion, to be 
reckoned with in the Gospel narratives. The story of Thomas 
Didymus, for example, and the variation on the same theme 
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in Luke—was there ever anything more manifestly concocted 
for a definite controversial purpose? And then the account of 
the Ascension, which could never have arisen among a people 
who understood the real structure of the earth and heavens. 

Stephen. Well, you had better finish your argument, and 
let us hear how you meet the difficulty of the empty tomb. 
I suppose you don’t deny that it really was empty ? 

Oliver. It was certainly empty. 

Stephen. Yet you don’t believe that the disciples took the 
body away ? 

Oliver. I do not. The Resurrection story did not grow 
out of conscious fraud, though no doubt the absence of the 
body had a great deal to do with preparing the disciples’ minds 
for what actually happened, and leading them to imagine 
some things that did not. 

Stephen. Then who removed the body ? 

Oliver. I suggest that the Gospel of St Matthew gives us 
the clue. Let us look at his account : 

“ Now on the morrow, which is the day after the Preparation, the chief 
priests and the Pharisees were gathered together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, after three days I 
rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest haply his disciples come and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead: and the last error will be worse than the 
first. Pilate said unto them, Take! a guard :. go your way, make it as sure as 
ye can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, the 
guard being with them.” 

Then follows the account of the Resurrection and the first 
appearance of Jesus, to the women. It goes on: 

“Now while they were going, behold, some of the guard came into the 
city, and told unto the chief priests all the things that were come to pass. 
And when they were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel, they 
gave large money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye, His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the governor's 
ears, we will persuade him, and rid you of care. So they took the money, 


and did as they were taught: and this saying was spread abroad among the 
Jews, and continueth until this day.” 


Now most of this, whoever wrote it, is obviously a piece of 


1 Marginal reading, R.V, 
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fanciful invention. The evangelist was assuredly not in the 
secret counsels of the Pharisees and the Roman procurator. 
Nor can we imagine that the Pharisees and soldiers, in 
presence of a stupendous miracle, in which they fully believed, 
would have remained wholly unaffected by it, or would have 
supposed that they could hush it up and nullify it by a little 
bribery. Again, you will notice that the Jews are represented 
as having laid hold of Christ’s predictions of his resurrection, 
though the disciples are supposed to have been wholly un- 
impressed by them till after the event. The kernel of the 
story is, however, most probably true, and this is the fact that 
Roman soldiers were on guard at the tomb. Why were they 
there? Matthew’s explanation of their presence is evidently 
fanciful. The real explanation, I submit, is something quite 
different. The Jews had nothing todo with them. The soldiers 
were charged by their own authorities to open the tomb and re- 
move the body for the very same object as that for which Lord 
Kitchener lately destroyed the Mahdi’s remains in the Sudan 
—that they might not become a centre of veneration, and 
thus start a new cult, having as its object a man whom the 
law had executed as a malefactor. How very probable a 
course was this for Pilate to take, and how strongly does the 
mention of the Roman soldiery at the tomb, with the story, 
so remarkably lacking in coherence and verisimilitude, which 
was invented to account for them, confirm this view ! 

Stephen. But surely, Oliver, the authorities defeated their 
own ends by secrecy! The British in the Sudan rifled the 
Mahdi’s tomb with all the publicity possible. And why did 
not the Romans tell the story when the new cult actually had 
arisen ? 

Oliver. Well, we cannot entirely clear away the haze 
which hangs over the transaction. But Romans were notori- 
ously disinclined to shock the feelings of alien races in sacred 
matters, such as the disposal of the dead. They probably 
never anticipated that a resurrection myth would grow up 
round the empty tomb. They no doubt took for granted that 
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the Christians would accuse the Jews of the sacrilege, and 
that in the absence of any proof of anything the whole affair 
would blow over, after a little wrangling, and sink like an 
eddy of dust at a street-corner. By the time it had revived 
in a really serious form, and forced itself on the notice of the 
authorities then in power,’ all knowledge and record of the 
true facts would have been lost. The close secrecy of the 
proceeding would itself ensure that. Meantime I may point 
out that the empty tomb, the great objective fact of the 
situation, as you have called it, if it did not itself start the 
Resurrection myth, would have been quite enough to secure 
that the myth, however started, should speedily take the 
form of a physical resurrection. 

But, as I said, though I believe in the Resurrection in the 
sense I have explained, I don’t take it to be strictly a religious 
fact at all. Christ’s career would have been as great without 
it. His sayings, with their spiritual wisdom, and the love, so 
much greater than any wisdom, which pulses through them, 
are the true miracles of Christ ; and to-day, with an experience 
and knowledge vastly greater than that of the hearers of his 
time, we must still say, Never man spoke as this man. The 
great thing is not to believe or disbelieve in the Resurrection, 
but to believe that it does not matter—that nothing of that 
kind matters—and to base our faith not on the letter which 
killeth, but on the spirit which giveth life. And those who 
earnestly strive to do this, will they not surely find that Christ 
is with them, “‘ even unto the end of the world ” ? 

T. W. ROLLESTON. 


GueneaLy, Co. WicKLow. 


1 Pilate’s procuratorship ended a,p, 36. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE, 


II1—THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


IV.—CHRISTIANITY AND History. 


My desire is to go out as far as possible to meet theologians 
on their approach to the camp of physical science ; for it is 
generally far more useful to discover points of possible agree- 


ment than to emphasise points of difference. To my comrades 
in science I would point out that the leading men among 
orthodox Christians now set us a good example, since they no 
longer seem to desire to maintain any fundamental objection 
against overhauling from time to time the material and 
historical assertions associated with Christianity, and discarding 
those which cannot be established as facts. Discarding, that 
is to say, those which do not satisfy one at least of two criteria 
or conditions: that of being well evidenced historically on the 
one hand, and that of satisfying or being felt essential to 
spiritual aspiration, either of an individual or of a church or 
fellowship, on the other. If I am right in this understanding, 
I am willing to accept the criteria suggested, without further 
criticism, and have pleaded for the gradual reconsideration of 
certain traditional tenets,’ on the grounds: 


1 Reference is intended to previous articles :—that on “Christian Doctrine,” 
in April 1904; on “Sin,” in October 1904; as well as to that on “The 
Material Element in Christianity,” in January 1906. 
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(a) That they are not of a nature to be well evidenced 
historically, (to say more than that would imply that 
I regarded myself as a competent historical critic), 

(6) That they are not edifying to people at any reasonable 
intellectual level; while as to higher spiritual aspira- 
tion, it is independent of them. 

It is satisfactory that cultured and learned theologians of 
the present day profess themselves ready to welcome hostile 
criticism of dogmas in which no doubt they personally believe ; 
and I can assure those theologians that, in so far as I am 
constrained to feel that the Christianity of the Churches is 
cumbered with needless accretion, it is in no light spirit that 
I feel it, nor do I think that their entrenched position will be 
proved by process of time to be quite so impregnable in every 
detail as at present they evidently consider it. To them I 
and other critics or questioners may appear as akin to those 
who in physical science would throw doubt upon Galileo’s laws 
of motion or upon Newton’s theories of the precession of the 
equinoxes and the tides; and if I had attacked the inward and 
spiritual convictions of Christianity, my case would indeed be 
analogous with that of those crazy reformers. But all that I 
have endeavoured to show is that certain asserted facts are not 
really essential to Christian life and fellowship, nor helpful in 
our outlook upon the universe, while in the light of experience 
they are extremely improbable; and in order further to clear 
the ground, let me make profession of the things I am willing 
to accept, before proceeding to the more positive or con- 
structive division of our subject. 

I accept the historic Christ, as represented in the Gospels, 
together with the general account given of his teachings. In 
so far as the record is not accurate—and even without any 
knowledge of biblical criticism we must admit that it is bound 
to be inaccurate—I consider that the record is likely to be 
inferior to the reality, that the report of the teachings may 
have been spoiled and garbled in places but is not likely to 
have been improved. Some of these spoilings may have been 
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due to misunderstanding, others to a desire for extra edifica- 
tion ; and it is difficult to say which attitude of a transcriber 
is the more dangerous. 

A similar view, however, may be held concerning the record 
of the words of any astounding genius; his contemporaries 
and immediate successors are not likely to improve upon his 
teachings: even as mere commentators they may exhibit 
well-intentioned stupidity ; but, if they have to act also as 
reporters, omission eked out by exaggeration must be promi- 
nent, and unconscious misrepresentation is bound to occur. 

But now in the case of Christ I wish to go much further; 
I admit his inspiration in an extraordinary sense, and, though 
I might not have been able to make the discovery for myself, 
I accept the general consensus of Christendom as testifying to 
his essentially divine character: in other words, that he has 
revealed to the inhabitants of this planet some of the salient 
features of Godhead to an altogether exceptional extent. 

He displays, in fact, attributes which many persons under- 
stand and signify when they use the word “God”: so much 
so, that they call him by the name of the Spirit which he 
reveals.’ He does not display a// the known attributes of God 
—not those studied in Natural Theology, for instance,—but 
he exhibits those which are most important to poor struggling 
humanity, and those which by their very simplicity and natural- 
ness might otherwise have been overlooked by the human race, 
or stigmatised as too hopelessly anthropomorphic. The attri- 
butes of Fatherhood, for instance, strongly and simply realised, 
constitute one revelation; the effective combination, or even 
identification, of love of God with service of neighbour, consti- 
tutes another ; and there is, it seems to me, an even bolder con- 
ception of Deity suggested, in the dramatic parable “ the child in 
the midst,” of which I fancy we have but an abbreviated version. 


1 The statement that the Christ depicted in the gospels is God, is a state- 
ment illustrative of our conception of Godhead, and not really an explanatory 
statement concerning Christ: we cannot define or explain the known in terms 
of the unknown. 
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Practically then, and speaking in the first person only 
because I have no right to commit anyone else, I accept the 
teachings of Christ; partly because I realise some of them 
myself, chiefly because saints and prophets and poets, to whom 
I look up, have realised them far more vividly and completely. 
Where I have hesitated, and found it necessary to remonstrate, 
is on the materialistic side of orthodox Christianity—the place 
where the ordinary phenomena of nature enter into the 
doctrines, and are more or less associated or incorporated with 
them. Here I plead for more elastic treatment, and here 
alone do I imagine that the modern mind can see further and 
walk more securely than the medieval mind; it is possible 
that in the light of accumulated knowledge it can in some 
respects see more clearly than even the saints and prophets of 
the past. 

It has been the perennial glory of Christianity that it can 
adapt itself to all conditions of men, and to all changing 
periods of time; but it has done so always by modification of 
the non-essential: the spirit and essence have preserved their 
identity; the accidentals, in Judea, in ancient Rome, in 
medizval Germany, in modern England and America,—the 
accidentals have been different. 

But throughout, it will be said, certain of the material 
aspects have preserved their continuity and identity un- 
changed. Some of the miracles, especially the physical 
details supposed to accompany, or even to constitute, the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, have never been doubted 
by Christians. Until recently, I agree, no, not to any great 
extent ; but half a century ago they were seriously doubted, 
by people who thereby felt themselves outside the flock, but 
who in all practical details of life and conduct were as good 
as—well, were comparable with—orthodox Christians. The 
disbelief went, in my judgment, too far: it extended itself to 
some of the spiritual teachings—those concerning prayer, for 
instance; and it threw needless doubt upon some phenomena, 
such as those referred to in my January article, which may 
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after all have been facts. Whether it went too far or not, 
an atmosphere of disbelief became prevalent; and it was 
generated by the persistence of the faithful in certain 
material statements which to an age of more knowledge had 
become incredible. The extreme excursion of the pendulum 
has subsided now, but it is still swinging, and when it settles 
down it will not occupy precisely the same place as it did be- 
fore the oscillation began. The swing was caused by a shifting 
of the fulcrum or point of support, and only the bob has been 
visible. So it has become our duty to determine how much 
and in what direction the real pivot of the pendulum has been 
effectively moved, and to realise that that is the position 
which will be taken by the. oscillating mass of opinion, 
when present disturbances have subsided. Those, if there 
be any, who think that it can ever go back permanently 
to a pre-nineteenth-century position, or to a position deter- 
mined by the first six or any other past centuries, are assuredly 
mistaken. 

We shall now endeavour to arrive at a closer appreciation 
of what the essence of Christianity really is, and also what it 
has been considered to be by all sorts and conditions of men. 


V.—VARIETIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity is a word of wide significance, and it is not easy 
to attach to it a definite meaning. It is clear that as it exists 
among us it has many phases, which may be grouped around 
five or six principal types. 

1. First there is evangelical or spiritual Christianity, 
usually associated with the name of Paul, which seeks to 
emphasise a forensic scheme of salvation, and to link itself on 
to the Hebraistic and Hellenistic ideas of blood and vicarious 
sacrifice. Salvation by faith in the Atonement is the central 
feature of this scheme, and right conduct is a secondary 
though natural sequel to right belief and to trust in what 
by Divine mercy has been already fully accomplished; so 
that no “performance” is necessary for salvation, but only 
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assimilation of the sacrifice and oblation of Christ, once and 
for ever accomplished. 

This variety of Christianity aims at attending to the 
spiritual aspect only, and despises the material ; it rejects the 
intervention of men and of material aids ; it mistrusts the use 
of music and ornament, and it endeavours, sometimes with poor 
success, to contemn the beauty of this present world in 
comparison with the glory that shall be revealed ; even the 
sacraments it is inclined to minimise, and to regard them 
as memorial services helpful to the spirit, rather than as 
agencies of real and present efficacy achieving something 
otherwise unattainable. Definite historical fact is of supreme 
importance to this variety of belief; for if that be taken away 
the basis of faith is undermined, and the system totters to 
destruction. 

2. Next there is ecclesiastical or dogmatic Christianity, 
usually associated with the name of Peter, which is apt to 
emphasise the efficacy of ceremonies, to regard material 
actions and priestly offices as essential to salvation, and to 
insist not only on their symbolic interpretation, but on some 
actual physical transformation, some bodily or material efficacy. 
It builds less upon an historic past, and more upon a present 
virtue residing in the Church, or accessible to and utilisable 
by the proper officers and dispensers of the means of grace. 
It feels the importance of times and seasons and buildings and 
sensuous representation ; it is apt to concentrate attention on 
ecclesiastical details, with a zest for minutiz, which, when 
compared with the vital issues at stake, strikes an outsider as 
rather pathetically humorous; and it sometimes so elaborates 
the material acts of worship, such as the sacraments, that they 
tend to take on the nature of incantation, and are occasion- 
ally performed by the priest alone, the congregation passively 
sharing in their mysterious and miraculous virtue. 

8. Then there is the practical or pragmatical form of 
Christianity, usually associated with the name of James, 
which emphasises the virtue of good works and the importance 
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of conduct, which regards belief and doctrine as of secondary 
importance, which seeks no cloistered virtue, but throws itself 
vigorously into social movement, and endeavours both by 
word and deed to serve the brethren, and by active charity 
to ameliorate the lot of those whom it thinks of as Christ’s 
poor. 

4. Yet another variety is the mystical or emotional form of 
Christianity, usually associated with the name of John, which 
seeks by rapt adoration and worship of the Redeemer, and love 
of all whom he has called his brethren—“ even the least of 
these my brethren,’— to rise to the height of spiritual con- 
templation and ecstasy: tending somewhat in this its high 
quest to isolate itself from the world, in order to lose itself 
in an anticipation of heaven. 

5. There exists also, one must admit, some trace of what 
may be called governing or hierarchical Christianity, which 
glorifies the priestly office, which seeks after temporal power, 
which regards the material prosperity of the Church as of 
more importance than the welfare of states and peoples, which 
joins hands with autocratic rulers for the oppression of the 
poor, which blesses and sustains violence, so it be used against 
the Church’s enemies, which banishes and excommunicates the 
saints—even those of its own household,—and by corruption of 
the best succeeds in abetting the cause of the worst. This is 
the kind of Christianity which attracts the special notice of 
sceptics and scoffers; and most of the diatribes of good men 
against Christianity and the Christian ideal are based upon 
some confused apprehension of this ghastly and blasphemous 
travesty. 

Whether it exists, here and there, in this country it is 
not for me to say, but it certainly has some existence in that 
country which is now, or soon we hope will be, in the throes 
of an ultimately beneficent revolution — the country whose 
Church has excommunicated Tolstoi, and whose Procurator 
of Holy Synod, in the furtherance of what is conceived of as 
legitimate ecclesiastical aggrandisement, has exhorted the Czar 
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to folly and wickedness in terms of fulsome and superstitious 
adulation. 

6. Lastly, there is the Christianity particularly exemplified 
and taught by that Syrian Carpenter, during his three years of 
public service, before his execution as a criminal blasphemer. 
The name of that gentle and pathetic figure has been used by 
the greater part of the Western world ever since, sometimes to 
sanctify enterprises of pity and tenderness, sometimes to 
cloak miserable ambitions, sometimes as a mere garment of 
respectability. 

Whatever view we may take of this Personality, we can most 
of us recognise it as the greatest that has yet existed on this 
planet ; hence, if it is through human nature that we can gradu- 
ally grow to some dim conception of the majesty of the Eternal, 
itis the life and teachings of that greatest Prophet that we shall 
do well to study diligently when we wish to disentangle and 
display some of the secrets of the spiritual universe; and, 
by the saints, his words have always been recognised as the 
highest yet spoken on earth concerning the relations between 
man and man and between man and God. It is certain that 
only a few of his utterances are contained in our documentary 
records, and it is probable that some of them have been muti- 
lated and spoiled in transmission ; nevertheless it is of interest 
to take those recorded words and see. how far they countenance 
the various schemes or types of Christianity which have been 
based upon them. And in particular I wish to select those 
which seem to strengthen the case for either a partly material 
or a purely spiritual interpretation of Christianity. 

First, to clear away the blasphemous use of Christ’s name 
in association with political or temporal or hierarchical Chris- 
tianity, the following will suffice :— 

“ My kingdom is not of this world.” 


“Woe unto you, generation of vipers, that stoneth the prophets,” etc. 
“ Ye make the commandments of God of none effect by your tradition.” 


There are many emphatic statements that religion 
peculiarly a spiritual affair :— 
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In favour of a spiritual form of religion. 


“God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him. . .” 

“Neither in this mountain nor yet 
in Jerusalem . . .” 

“The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit . . .” 

“ That born of flesh is flesh, of spirit 
is spirit.” 

“ Ye make clean the outside of the 
cup.” 

“ Pray in secret.” 


“ Mint, anise, and cummin.” 

‘‘The sabbath was made for man.” 

‘Meat ye know not of.” 

“The kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” 

‘“‘Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.”’ 

“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

“How is it that ye do not under- 
stand ?” 


On the other hand, there are several texts which appear to 
support material accessories :— 


In favour of a ceremonial and material form of religion. 


“This is my body.” 

Baptism. ‘Suffer it to be so now.” 

“This kind goeth not out save by 
prayer and fasting.” (Questionably 
genuine.) 

Breaking of bread and giving thanks. 


“Eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood.” 

“Spit and touched his tongue.” 

Anointing eyes. 

Wedding garment (otherwise inter- 
pretable). 


But the most numerous of the teachings have an immedi- 
ately practical bearing: 


In favour of a practical form of religion. 


Grapes and thistles. 

Heal the broken-hearted, liberty to 
captives, etc. 

“ Inasmuch as ye did it . . .” 

“ Go and sell all that thou hast.” 

“ Worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

“ Well done, good and faithful . . .” 

Do the will to know of the 
doctrine. 

“Blessed is that servant who is 
found so doing.” 

Fruitless tree cut down. 

“‘T was an hungered.” 

“ Gather them that do iniquity . . .” 


Sower and seed. 

Good Samaritan. 

“ Casting out devils in thy name.” 

‘‘ Heareth and doeth.” 

Tree known by fruit. 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

“They that have done good to the 
resurrection of life,” etc. 

“Not every one that saith Lord, 
Lord.” 

Cup of cold water. 

“He that doeth the will of my 
Father, the same is my brother,” etc- 

“This do and thou shalt live.” 


“By their 


In many statements the human side of the Messiah is 


specially emphasised :— 
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Emphasising the human side of Christ. 


‘The Son can do nothing of himself.” 


“T seek not my own will.” 
“JT am come in my Father's name.” 


“He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own glory.” 
“ He hath given me a commandment what I should say.” 


“Son of man.”’ 


“Why callest thou me good?” (capable of other interpretation). 
“Ye both know me and know whence I am.” 
“As the Father gave me commandment, even so I do.” 


(Statements emphasising the Divine side will be referred to later.) 


A few texts, so far as they are genuine, can be appealed to 
as supporting ecclesiastical Christianity :— 


In favour of an ecclesiastical form of Christianity. 


“Keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 


“Sitting on twelve thrones judging,” etc. 
“ Bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” 
“Tf he refuses to hear the church, let him be,” etc. 


But it must be remembered that the frequency of expres- 


sions which, though full of meaning, can hardly be taken 
literally, but were so strongly figurative that even his Eastern 
associates were misled, is notorious :— 


Figurative expressions. 


“Hateth father and mother.” 

“ Renounceth not all that he hath.” 

“Prophet cannot perish out of 
Jerusalem.” 

“Let him sell his cloke and buy 
a sword.” 

“Not to give peace but a sword.” 

Camel through needle’s eye. 

“ Sit on twelve thrones judging.” 

“Son coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” 

“This generation shall not pass 
away.” 

“T came not to judge the world.” 

“This is my body.” 


“ Let the dead bury their dead.” 

“Come to me and drink.” 

** Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven.” 

“ Remove mountains.” 

“Some standing here shall not taste 
of death.” 

“ Keys of kingdom of heaven.” 

“ Bread of life.” 

“ Born again.” 

“ Destroy temple.” 

“ He that believeth is not judged.” 

“Eat my flesh and drink my blood.” 

“ Everlasting fire.” 


If we endeavour to draw from all these texts a general 
deduction concerning the kind of religion intended and taught 
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by the Founder of Christianity, I cannot but feel that the 
balance inclines strongly in the double direction of a spiritual 
interpretation on the theoretical side, combined with a 
thoroughly practical and simple outcome in daily life. These 
elements, the spiritual and the practical—the worship of God 
as a Spirit, and the service of man as a brother—are undoubted 
and emphatic constituents—the warp and the woof, as it were 
—of the pure Christian faith, but it is difficult to maintain 
that they are uniquely characteristic of it; even when taken 
together they can hardly be said to constitute a feature which 
sharply distinguishes it from all other religious creeds. For a 
still more fundamental substratum or framework we must look 
away from the detailed words and teachings and contemplate 
the Life as a whole. 


VI.—Ecce DEeEvs, 
or THE EssenTIAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


What, then, is the essential element in Christianity, the 


essential theoretical element which inspires its teachings on 
the ethical side? In the inculcation of practical righteousness 
other noble religions must be admitted to share, but there 
must be an element which it possesses in excess above others 
—some vital element which has enabled it to survive all the 
struggles for existence, and to dominate the most civilised 
peoples of the world. 

A religion is necessarily compounded of many essences, 
and is sure to be mingled with foreign ingredients, some 
worthy, some unworthy ; but these accessories cannot account 
for its vitality, for its adaptation to various ages, and for its 
acceptance by all conditions of men. A miraculous birth and 
resurrection were certainly not distinctive of Christianity ; they 
have appeared in other religions too; we must look for some 
feature specially characteristic and quite fundamental. 

I believe that the most essential element in Christianity 
is its conception of a human God ; of a God, in the first place, 
not apart from the universe, not outside it and distinct from 
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it, but immanent in it; yet not immanent only, but actually 
incarnate, incarnate in it and revealed in the Incarnation.! 
The nature of God is displayed in part by everything, to those 
who have eyes to see, but is displayed most clearly and fully 
by the highest type of existence, the highest experience to 
which the process of evolution has so far opened our senses. 
By what else indeed can it conceivably be rendered manifest ? 
Naturally the conception of Godhead is still only indistinct and 
partial, but so far as we are as yet able to grasp it, we must 
reach it through recognition of the extent and intricacy of the 
cosmos, and more particularly through the highest type and 
loftiest spiritual development of man himself. 

This perception of a human God, or of a God in the form 
of humanity, is a perception which welds together Christianity 
and Pantheism and Paganism and Philosophy. It has been 
seized and travestied by Comtists, whose God is rather limited 
to the human aspect instead of being only revealed through it. 
It has been preached by some Unitarians, though reverently 
denied by others and by Jews, who have felt that God could 
not be incarnate in man: “This be far from thee, Lord.” 
It has been recognised and even exaggerated by Catholics, 
who have almost lost the humanity in the Divinity, though 
they tend to restore the balance by practical worship of the 
Mother and of canonical saints. But whatever its unconscious 
treatment by the sects may have been, this idea—the humanity 
of God or the Divinity of man—I conceive to be the truth 
which constituted the chief secret and inspiration of Jesus: 
“I and the Father are one.” “My Father worketh hitherto, 


1 It has been pointed out to me that it is hardly fair to treat the doctrine 
of Incarnation as an intensification of the doctrine of Immanence ; inasmuch as 
some may consider them almost antithetic. Spinoza, for instance, held the one, 
but would assuredly have eschewed the other. I do not disagree, but point out 
that there is a tendency nowadays to strive rather towards a unification of the 
two doctrines. It may be admitted that emphasis on the philosophical notion 
of Immanence is comparatively recent on the part of theologians; but it can 
hardly ever have been completely absent from the Christian atmosphere, since 
St Paul in his Athenian address clearly lent it his countenance, and it is 
probably implicit in the doctrine of the Logos. 
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and I work.” “The Son of Man,” and equally “ The Son of 
God.” “Before Abraham was I am.” “Iam in the Father 
and the Father in me.” And though admittedly “ My Father 
is greater than I,” yet “he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father’’; and “he that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.” 

The world has been slow to grasp the meaning of all this. 
The conception of Godhead formed by some devout philo- 
sophers and mystics has quite rightly been so immeasurably 
vast, though still assuredly utterly inadequate and necessarily 
beneath reality, that the notion of a God revealed in human 
form—born, suffering, tormented, killed—has been utterly 
incredible. ‘A crucified prophet, yes; but a crucified God! 
I shudder at the blasphemy,” is a known quotation which I 
cannot now verify ; yet that apparent blasphemy is the soul 
of Christianity. It calls upon us to recognise and worship a 
crucified, an executed, God. 

The genuine humanity of Christ is now manifest and clear 


enough, though that too has been in danger of being lost. 
There have been efforts to ignore it, and many to confuse it— 
attempts are still made to regard him as unique, rather than 
as the first-fruits of humanity, the first-born among many 
brethren. 


Realisation of the genuine and straightforward humanity 
of Christ is obscured by a reverent misapprehension, akin in 
spirit to that which originated the Arian denial of his divinity. 
Both modes of thought shrank amazed from the suggestion 
that God can be really incarnate in, and manifested through, 
man: at any rate, not in normal man; such a thing only 
becomes permissible and credible if the Man is abnormal and 
unique—according to the orthodox view. 

It is orthodox therefore to maintain that Christ’s birth 
was miraculous and his death portentous, that he continued 
in existence otherwise than as we men continue, that his very 
body rose and ascended into heaven,—whatever that collocation 
of words may mean. But I suggest that such an attempt at 
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exceptional glorification of his body is a pious heresy —a 
heresy which misses the truth lying open to our eyes. His 
humanity is to be recognised as real and ordinary and thorough 
and complete: not in middle life alone, but at birth and at 
death and after death. Whatever happened to him may 
happen to any one of us, provided we attain the appropriate 
altitude: an altitude which, whether within our individual 
reach or not, is assuredly within reach of humanity. That is 
what he urged again and again. “ Be born again.” “Be ye 
perfect.” ‘‘ Ye are the sons of God.” “ My Father and your 
Father, my God and your God.” 

The wnuniqueness of the ordinary humanity of Christ is 
the first and patent truth, masked only by well-meaning and 
reverent superstition. But the second truth is greater than 
that—without it the first would be meaningless and useless, — 
if man alone, what gain have we? The world is full of men. 
What the world wants is a God. Behold the God! 

The Divinity of Jesus is the truth which now requires to 
be re-perceived, to be illumined afresh by new knowledge, to 
be cleansed and revivified by the wholesome flood of scepticism 
which has poured over it; it can be freed now from all trace 
of grovelling superstition, and can be recognised freely and 
enthusiastically: the Divinity of Jesus, and of all other noble 
and saintly souls, in so far as they too have been inflamed by 
a spark of Deity—in so far as they too can be recognised as 
manifestations of the Divine. Nor is it even through man 
alone that the revelation comes, though through man and the 
highest man it comes chiefly ; the revelation is implicit in all 
the processes of nature, and explicit too, so far as human vision, 
in the person of its seers and poets and men of science, has 
been as yet sufficiently cleared and strengthened to perceive it. 

For consider what is involved in the astounding idea of 
evolution and progress as applied to the whole universe. 
Kither it is a fact or it is a dream. If it be a fact, what an 
illuminating fact it is! God is one; the universe is an aspect 
and a revelation of God. The universe is struggling upward 
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to a perfection not yet attained. I see in the mighty process 
of evolution an eternal struggle towards more and more self- 
perception, and fuller and more all-embracing Existence—not 
only on the part of what is customarily spoken of as Creation 
—but, in so far as Nature is an aspect and revelation of God, 
and in so far as Time has any ultimate meaning or significance, 
we must dare to extend the thought of growth and progress 
and development even up to the height of all that we can 
realise of the Supernal Being. In some parts of the universe 
perhaps already the ideal conception has been attained; and 
the region of such attainment—the full blaze of self-conscious 
Deity—is too bright for mortal eyes, is utterly beyond our 
highest thoughts; but in part the attainment is as yet very 
imperfect ; in what we know as the material part, which is 
our present home, it is nascent, or only just beginning; 
and our own struggles and efforts and disappointments and 
aspirations—the felt groaning and travailing of Creation— 
these are evidence of the effort, indeed they themselves are 
part of the effort, towards fuller and completer and more 
conscious existence." On this planet man is the highest 
outcome of the process so far, and is therefore the highest 
representation of Deity that here exists. Terribly imperfect 
as yet, because so recently evolved, he is nevertheless a being 
which has at length attained to consciousness and free-will, 
a being unable to be coerced by the whole force of the 
universe, against his will; a spark of the Divine Spirit, there- 
fore, never more to be quenched. Open still to awful horrors, 
to agonies of remorse, but to floods of joy also, he persists, 
and his destiny is largely in his own hands; he may proceed 


1 So, in Professor Gilbert Murray’s version of “The Trojan Women” of 
Euripides, whose tragedies represent a parting of the ways between an old 
theology and a new, the tortured Queen Hecuba turns from the gods that 
know but help not, to the majesty of her own immeasurable grief, and in a 
moment of exalted vision perceives that even through her sorrow life had 
somehow been enriched, and that though Troy was burning and the race of 
Priam extinct, they had attained immortality in ways undreamed of, and would 
add to the harmony of the eternal music. 
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up or down, he may advance towards a magnificent ascend- 
ancy, he may recede towards depths of infamy. He is not 
coerced: he is guided and influenced, but he is free to choose. 
The evil and the good are necessary correlatives: freedom to 
choose the one involves freedom to choose the other. 

So it must have been elsewhere, amid the depths of cosmic 
space, myriads of times over in all the vistas of the past; 
and thus may have arisen legends of the evolution of what 
are popularly called angels, some ascendant in the struggle, 
others fallen by their own rebellion. Let it not be supposed 
that these instinctive legends are based on nothing: they are 
a pictorial travesty doubtless, but they are not gratuitous 
inventions; it is doubtful if entirely baseless or purely 
gratuitous inventions would have any vitality, every living 
idea must surely be based upon something ; these correspond 
to something innate in the ideas of humanity, because em- 
bedded in the structure of the universe of which that humanity 
is a part. j 

A question presses on the optimist for answer therefore: 
Are the rebellious and the sinful not also on the up grade? 
Ultimately and in the last resort will not they too put them- 
selves in tune with the harmony of existence ? Who is to say ? 
Time is infinite, eternity is before us as well as behind us, 
and the end is not yet. There is no “ultimately” in the 
matter, for there is no end: there is room for an eternity of 
rebellion and degradation and misery, as well as for one of 
joy and hope and love. We can see that virtue and happiness 
must be on the winning side, while crime is a fruit of arrested 
development, or reversion to an ancestral type; we can per- 
ceive that vice contains suicidal elements, while every step in 
an upward direction increases the potential energy of the 
moral universe; yet clearly there is to be no compulsion; 
the door of hope is not closed, but it must of free-will be 
entered, and good and evil will be intermingled with us 
for many #ons yet. The law of progress by struggle 


and effort is not soon to be abrogated and replaced by a 
Voi. IV.—No. 3. 42 
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Nirvana of passive contemplation. There is too much to do 
in this busy universe, and all must help. The universe is 
not a “being” but a “ becoming ”—an ancient but light- 
bringing doctrine when realised,—it is in change, in develop. 
ment, in movement, upward and downward, that activity 
consists. A stationary condition, or stagnation, would to 
us be simple non-existence; the element of progression, of 
change, of activity, must be as durable as the universe itself. 
Monotony, in the sense of absolute immobility, is unthink- 
able, unreal, and cannot anywhere exist: save where things 
have ceased to be. 

Such ideas, the ideas of development and progress, extend 
even up to God Himself, according to the Christian conception. 
So we return to that with which we started :—The Christian 
idea of God is not that of a being outside the universe, above 
its struggles and advances, looking on and taking no part in 
the process, solely exalted, beneficent, self-determined and 
complete; no, it is also that of a God who loves, who 
yearns, who suffers, who keenly laments the rebellious 
and misguided activity of the free agents brought into being 
by Himself as part of Himself, who enters into the storm 
and conflict, and is subject to conditions as the Soul of it all; 
conditions not artificial and transitory, but inherent in the 
process of producing free and conscious beings, and essential 
to the full self-development even of Deity. 

It is a marvellous and bewildering thought, but whatever 
its value, and whether it be an ultimate revelation or not, it 
is the revelation of Christ. Whether it be considered blas- 
phemous or not—and in his own day it was certainly considered 
blasphemous—this was the idea he grasped during those forty 
days of solitary communion, and never subsequently let go. 

This is the truth which has been reverberating down the 
ages ever since; it has been the hidden inspiration of saint, 
apostle, prophet, martyr, and, in however dim and vague a 
form, has given hope and consolation to the unlettered and 
poverty-stricken millions:—A God that could understand, 
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that could suffer, that could sympathise, that had felt the 
extremity of human anguish, the agony of bereavement, had 
submitted even to the brutal hopeless torture of the innocent, 
and had become acquainted with the pangs of death,—this has 
been the chief consolation of the Christian religion. This is 
the extraordinary conception of Godhead to which we have 
thus far risen. ‘This is my beloved Son.” The Christian 
God is revealed as the incarnate spirit of humanity, or rather 
the incarnate spirit of humanity is recognised as a real intrinsic 
part of God. “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you” :— 
surely one of the most inspired utterances of antiquity. 

Infinitely patient the Universe has been while man has 
groped his way to this truth: so simple and consoling in 
one of its aspects, so inconceivable and incredible in another. 
Dimly and partially it has been seen by all the prophets, and 
doubtless by many of the pagan saints. Dimly and partially 
we see it now; but in the life-blood of Christianity this is the 
most vital element. It is not likely to be the attribute of 
any one religion alone, it may be the essence of truth in all 
terrestrial religions, but it is conspicuously Christian. Its 
boldest statement was when a child was placed in the midst 
and was regarded as a symbol of the Deity; but it was fore- 
shadowed even in the early conceptions of Olympus, whose 
gods and goddesses were affected with the passions of men; 
it is the root fact underlying the superstitions of idolatry and 
all varieties of anthropomorphism. ‘Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me”: and with dim eyes and dull ears and 
misunderstanding hearts men have sought to obey the com- 
mandment, seeking after God if haply they might find Him ; 
while all the time their God was very nigh unto them, in 
their midst and of their fellowship, sympathising with their 
struggles, rejoicing in their successes, and evoking even in their 
own poor nature some dim and broken image of Himself.’ 


OLIVER LODGE. 


1 These statements can be illustrated by Luke xv. 10: “Joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 








DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT 
: OF OUR TIMES. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 260.) 


Because I am heartily in accord with the postulate of this Journal that 
“thought, striving to reach the goal, must for ever move,” I find it 
difficult to be satisfied by the tone of Dr R. Heber Newton’s article in the 
January number of 1906. Dr Newton appears to be content with a 
century of change, and, instead of contemplating a continuous striving to 
reach the goal through generations yet to come, he has apparently arrived 
already at a position which he takes to be the goal itself. No dogmatist 
in the old days before the movement began could have been more radiantly 
certain that his beliefs were equivalent with eternal truth than Dr Newton 
is in his premature conviction of finality. His style is that of a man who 
has reached the summit and waves his flag with cheerful encouragement to 
the climbers below, while unaware that some of the climbers have already 
had a glimpse of a still higher summit of which he as yet knows nothing. 
His light-hearted alliterations are the mark of a man who believes he has 
assuredly arrived. The “terminus ad quem or end of the movement” is 
already under observation. So Dr Newton appears to think. 

Are we so very sure of that? It is all very well to point out the 
crudeness of earlier dogmatism. Perhaps, nevertheless, Dr Newton could 
not have come so easily to his own breezy attitude had the earlier thinkers 
not prepared the steps by which he has risen. At all events, he might 
have had a more sober estimate of the value of speculations which are now 
effete if he had had the opportunity to read two or three sentences of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s article in the same issue of this Journal, on page 325. 

And is the position of modern science quite so finally settled as 
Dr Newton imagines? “We know, now, that in the heavens above, 
in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth, the reign of 
law is unchallenged.” Perhaps. But we are still far from being able 
to assign all phenomena to laws at present known. Moreover, there 


is a whole region quite apart from the heavens above, the earth 
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beneath, or the waters under the earth, in which we are only now 
beginning to classify the phenomena, and of which the governing law is 
yet to seek. And it is precisely this region, unrecognised by Dr Newton, 
in which religion and theology and even natural science have yet much to 
do before finality will be so much as outlined on the distant horizon. “ All 
life being under the universal reign of law, religious life must fit into 
the general order.” It may be so, but we are not yet in a position to say 
it must be, any more than we are in a position to say that the poetic 
faculty and the use of the imagination and the emotions generally must 
come into line with the universal reign of law as at present that reign is 
conceived by scientists. Dr Newton is more Huxleyan than Huxley 
himself. Evolution, in Dr Newton’s hands, is in danger of becoming more 
tyrannical than tradition was in the hands of the dogmatists of an earlier 
age. The kingdom of heaven is not yet brought into line with the 
Darwinian hypothesis, and we should perhaps be using a scientific caution 
if we were to say that it is at least possible that that may not happen for 
some time to come. 

It is not necessary to follow Dr Newton further. The same line of 
criticism would apply to his view that the results of the literary criticism 
of the Bible are permanently assured. Nobody knows better than the 
critics themselves that there is no finality in that region while Babylonia 
and Palestine remain unexcavated. 

Throughout his article Dr Newton has forgotten the lesson of a 
sentence which he himself quotes on p. 265 from Harnack. To dictate to 
progress the results at which it is to arrive is to make progress impossible. 
Dr Newton denounces the old habit of dictation—and perpetuates it. 


Henry T. Hooper 


(Wesleyan Minister). 
Hexnam. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 314.) 


Sir Otiver Lope, in the course of his article in the January issue, gives 
the following statement or classification of the attitudes or activities of 
thought typical of different classes of men. “It is the mission of the 
Priest to emphasise” the spiritual aspect of the cosmos: “it is the business 
of the Naturalist to emphasise” the material aspect: ‘‘it is the desire of 
the Philosopher to realise the element of truth in both departments, to 
grasp truth in its breadth and comprehensiveness ; while it is the duty of 
the Religious man to apply the truths, so recognised, in the conduct of 
practical life.” Would it be right to suppose that the article was dictated 
by and addressed to the temperament described as philosophical? And if 
80, will it be conceded to one, who would not presume to judge of Sir 
Oliver’s naturalistic deliverances, to suggest that his methods of philosophic 
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reconciliation are unsatisfying? If Sir Oliver had contended that the 
material shape and substance in which the human spirit now embodies 
itself was bulkier or clumsier than it need be, and that death left it with 
only so much physical apparatus as was essential to its perfect self- 
expression, we could have understood him. In that case the body of our 
resurrection would not be less material than this human clay, but only 
more highly organised. Such a conception, though involving little regard 
for the cosmic process by which our body, as we know it, has been moulded 
to the expression of mind, would at least involve no juggling with accepted 
terms, no exploitation of mystery for mystery’s sake. 

In alluding to the orthodox creed, Sir Oliver allows that to speak of a 
body as at once tangible and supersensual is a crudity: but he identifies 
himself with a doctrine to the effect that every spiritual essence needs some 
quasi-material counterpart. It would be foolish to quarrel with a term, 
unless there was reason to suppose it an essential part of its employer's 
theory. It is on this understanding that I should wish to protest strongly 
against this use of “ quasi-material.” Matter, whatever it is, must surely be 
assumed to be itself wholly or wholly not itself. The fact that the universe 
presents insoluble problems to thought and inexhaustible possibilities to 
imagination is often adduced to justify incoherency, but it remains true 
that these problems and possibilities unfold themselves to the mind only 
when it resists the temptation to seek the infinite in denial of the finite. 
Such a term as quasi-material may indeed have meaning for the physicist, 
but the philosopher, I would submit, can only regard it as a subterfuge, 
sophistically evading the problem it sets out to solve. If Sir Oliver Lodge 
considers the old dichotomy of spirit and matter unscientific, he will not 
clear our thoughts by inventing a new name, but only by describing the 
nature of the new entity perceived by him, and showing in what respect it 
differs from the one and the other. 

Sir Oliver claims to be called a monist, but the argument he directs 
against those who do not share his conception of monism is unconvincing. 
“There may be a sense,” he says, “in which all matter is evidence of and 
an aspect of the thought of some World-Mind; but most of it is certainly 
neither evidence nor aspect of my mind.” Would any idealist differ from 
Sir Oliver in this? ‘ Monism,” he says again, “does not assert that atoms 
of matter are any aspect of me”: not an aspect, perhaps, hut are they not 
amanifestation? Sir Oliver, at least, assumes in the remainuer of his article 
that spirit requires a medium for its manifestation ; and is it unpardonable 
to take the further step and suppose that spirit not manifest, immaterial, is 
a nonentity? The idealist position that all matter is essentially a manifes- 
tation of spirit is the natural complement to such a belief. No artificial 
bridge, built of controlling entities or quasi-material counterparts, is then 
needed to connect the two: they are seen to be interdependent, co-extensive, 
and each essential to the other. 


BasIL DE SELINCOURT. 
KineuaM, Cuippinc Norton. 
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WHO MAKES OUR THEOLOGY? 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 346.) 


Proresson Armirace’s article is an admirable example of the paradoxical 
method : it startles and stimulates thought rather than satisfies it: this, 
probably, by the intention of the author. The maker of our theology, 
he contends, is the preacher, not the theologian. Of course, it occurs 
to one at once, that the preacher thereby becomes a theologian; and 
that, conversely, it may be quite as natural for the theologian to become 
a preacher. The one seems to pass readily into the other, and, in point 
of fact, has often done so. The difference between them is, to a great 
extent, one of method. 

Assuming, however, a fairly-marked practical distinction between them, 
does the preacher play the all-important part in the determination of 
theological belief that Professor Armitage from his empirical point of 
view ascribes to him? It seems to me that can hardly be maintained, 
unless upon some arbitrary principle of comparison: unless we take, on 
the one hand, the ideal preacher, and compare him, on the other hand, 
with the ordinary, unsuggestive, system-bound theologian. Leaving Christ 
out of the question, there are perhaps as great names on the one side as 
the other: and certain it is, that the general body of preachers is apt 
rather to lag behind than to outdistance the theologians in the quest 
after fresh religious truth. How often views of life and doctrine have 
continued to be the basis and material of preaching, long after repre- 
sentative theological thinking has passed beyond them! Is it not 
notoriously so at the present day? Are there not theories of the fall, 
the atonement, human destiny, and other directly spiritual matters, not 
to speak of theories of the origin of the world and the Bible, still much 
in vogue among preachers, which no theologian of repute would dream 
of defending? Professor Armitage fears that the theologian has fallen 
on evil days: many would hold that that fear should rather be expressed 
for the preacher. ‘True, he is in touch with the needs of his fellowmen, 
but he is also liable to be deleteriously influenced by them: and it may 
be that one of the drawbacks to theological progress arises just from this 
fact, that our professional theologians are mostly drawn from the ranks 
of the preachers, and remain subject to the same influences, and bound by 
the same tests. 

I should prefer, however, to have the question put in a more impersonal 
way. Instead of, Who makes our Theology ? I would ask, What is the pro- 
gressive principle in theology? or, more generally still, What is the influence 
under which religion makes its advances? In itself it is conservative; to 
establish itself and become effective, a faith must be regarded as a sacred 
thing, which the theologian may expound and the preacher inculcate, but 
which neither is at liberty to change. In ordinary circumstances, both are 
merely its servants, bound to uphold and propagate it in its purity and 
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entirety. Where, then, does progress come in? That seems to me the 
problem. 

We may say the immediate cause of advance is the illuminative insight 
of men of religious genius, or the adaptation of religious beliefs necessitated 
by growing experience: but surely we must go deeper than that, and 
inquire, whence come the fresh illuminations and the clamant needs that 
make change, not merely possible, but necessary, in a sphere where all 
is supposed to be fixed? If, with Professor Armitage, we dispense with 
miraculous revelations and leadings, what ulterior influence is there to 
fall back upon? Pressure from other domains of human life and thought. 
This may not be the only moving force in religion, but it is certainly one 
frequently operative in its progress. The faith or theology of any given age 
necessarily allies itself with contemporary forms of thought, and embodies 
contemporary ideas of‘the supernatural, the natural, and the human. 
The embargo resting on it either does not exist, or is not felt so severely 
in other regions of activity and thought: outside theology, speculation 
proceeds apace: men change their views in the literary, scientific, and 
philosophical domains: progress also takes place in the practical rules 
and standards of life: and by-and-by an extraordinary situation supervenes. 
Religious thought is out of touch, or in imminent danger of becoming out 
of touch, with ordinary human knowledge, or even with practical human 
interests, and something must be done to bring it into line with 
them. If religion is to retain its place and influence, religious faith 
must be harmonised with the assured contents of human consciousness, 
theology must be co-ordinated with other forms of human knowledge: 
and so an advance has to be made. The advance may appear as a 
spontaneous movement within the religious community, but a deeper 
analysis shows that it is really being forced upon it from without. 
Does not this, partly at least, explain many religious movements of the 
past? Is there not something of the kind happening now? Of course, it 
is always difficult to say precisely where the pressure has been first felt, or 
what are the particular channels through which the determining influences 
have come; sometimes, especially in cases of practical, moral reforms, the 
preachers may be the more conspicuous mediums: but it would hardly be 
correct to say that, at the present time, the theologians are less responsive 
than they to the spirit and wants of the age, or less alive to its religious 
interests. A good case, indeed, might be made out for the contrary: it 
might be argued that the professional theologians have shown deeper 
insight and candour than the general body of preachers in relation to the 
great illuminating ideas of modern times, evolution, comparative religion, 
literary criticism of the Bible, and so forth: but one would prefer to 
believe that both alike, in their different spheres and by their different 
methods, are “labourers together with God.” 

Davi Frew. 

Tue Manse or Urr, Darseatriz, N.B. 
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THOUGHT AND FORCE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 429.) 


In Sir Oliver Lodge’s kindly critique on my paper, “‘ Thought and Force,” 
he says, ‘Suppose I design a bookcase, give the drawing to a carpenter, 
and say, ‘ Let it be made,’ and it is made, can I be said to have created it ?” 
I answer, If the design be an original thought, he is the creator, for the 
carpenter is certainly the maker. The thought of the design was his 
creation. As he made use of the carpenter, so the Deity uses agents by the 
law of evolution to carry out His creative thought. 

I do not hold that the cosmos was “made from nothing,” but from 
force ; and I doubt whether, in a scientific sense, there is such a state of 
affairs anywhere as “ chaos.” 

Surely every atom of gas in a nebula is constructed in the same orderly 
way, in accordance with the periodic law, as every atom of gas in this 
earth. There is no “chaos” in a cell out of which an oak or a man may 
be evolved. I did not seek an “ orthodox answer,” but some answer, to the 
mystery of the fundamental structure of matter, or to his question, 
“ Whence arose chaos ?” 

Sir Oliver Lodge misunderstands me when he says, “The usual implica- 
tion being that a man of science only ‘discovers.” The thoughts of 
scientific men have created all the splendid ideas which have enriched our 
physical life; but if a scientific man, or an artist, or a poet only caught 
“an idea floating just within his grasp,” some mind created the rudiment 
of that idea first, and that mind was the creator of it. I plead guilty as 
regards my ignorance of proper modes of expression in discussing scientific 
subjects. I may be incorrect in speaking of “creation of energy” and 
“creation of force,” but, as a practical student of human nature, I have 
observed how an angry thought, expressed even by a gesture, has created, 
originated, or caused (express it how you will) such an ebullition of force, 
that the result has been blows and wounds. Having learned, with 
gratitude, from the writings of Sir Oliver Lodge that matter, as we know 
it, was formed of electrons in various combinations, I conceived the thought 
that infinite force emanating from eternal thought might be the nearest 
explanation we can obtain as to the origin of that so-called “chaos” out of 
which the cosmos has been evolved. I am glad to know that that thought 
is not—save in mode of expression—inconsistent with what Sir Oliver 
Lodge has himself “ been led more or less dimly to perceive.” 


Cuares T. OveNDEN 


(Dean of Clogher). 
ENNISKILLEN, 
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THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST INSPIRATION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 430.) 


In reply to my paper (Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 147), Dean 
Ovenden attributes the severity with which the “Sabbath breaker” was 
punished by the Israelites to their zealous regard for the newly-proclaimed 
law of the Sabbath rest. This is beside the question, which concerns not 
the people but the biblical text imputing a flagrantly unjust sentence to 
Yahveh when appealed to on the subject, the direct inference being that 
such a text, so grossly misrepresenting the divine attributes of justice and 
mercy, cannot be accepted as inspired. The claim to inspiration must 
stand the test of all time, and no appeal can be made to the ethical 
standard of the time being to palliate the inherent immoral teachings 
any document professing to be, not of human but of supernatural (divine) 
origin. Besides, the Israelites themselves did not regard this “breaking 
of the Sabbath rest as a dangerous sin.” They knew nothing about its 
sinfulness, and had therefore to consult Yahveh through Moses, with the 
stated result. 

Then the atrocities of David, the man of blood, were no doubt in 
harmony with “the spirit of the age,” and it may be true that “to his 
contemporaries and the chroniclers of his acts he was a man after God's 
own heart.” But, as already pointed out by me, this only shows that 
the Hebrew ideal of the deity was as low as it could possibly be, being, in 
fact, “the nearest approach to the glory and majesty of God which they 
(‘the men of those days’) could conceive.” 

It is this ideal of the deity, not the deity himself, that may be allowed 
to improve with the times, so that Dean Ovenden’s appeal to “ the standard 
of our times” confuses the issues. Rational people object to be handi- 
capped by the early Hebrew crude ideals, and therefore reject as erring 
human records the Jewish texts embodying those ideals. That is the 
point at issue, and all the further remarks of my critic are nihil ad rem. 


A. H. Keane. 





INFINITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January, p. 388.) 


ConsipErinc its comprehensive title, Mr St George Stock’s interesting 
article on “Infinity” in your January issue appears to be curiously 
defective in outline. 

It is true he refers to the compressibility of Time, and towards the end 
of the article touches lightly on the possible coexistence of an infinite 
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number of different universes, but nowhere else does he seem even to hint 
at qualitative as against quantitative infinity. 

Now, surely any presentment of infinity from both objective and 
subjective standpoints which practically leaves qualitative infinity out of 
the reckoning fails signally in completeness. For are not all our abstract 
ideas of quality infinite in essence? And does not the notion of 
qualitative infinity lie at the root of all ideals of progress, morality, and 
religion ? 

One out of the many ways in which we may look upon things in general 
is to regard them as exhibiting an endless process of analysis and synthesis, 
the one process being complementary to the other. If, then, quantitative 
infinity results from endless analysis, is not qualitative infinity the upshot 
of endless synthesis? Any consideration of the one without an equal 
consideration of the other seems to be not only contrary to all experience, 
but also to be sterile, 

I do not wish to juggle with words, but I fail to see how the human 
mind can escape the conviction that infinite extension involves infinite 
intention. 

Consequently I venture to submit that the article in question only 
precipitates one part of what is really in solution in the mind of a normal 
man, when he thinks or speaks of infinity in general. 

E. P. A. Hankey. 


STouRTON. 





ARE THE CLERGY HONEST ? 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 406.) 


I. 
Tue question of subscription has many ramifications, but here attention 
must necessarily be confined to the three points raised by Mr Manning 
in defence of the clergy. 

(1) Mr Manning’s chief source of comfort seems to be the fact that the 
form of subscription was relaxed by Act of Parliament in 1865. The first 
clause now runs: “I assent to the thirty-nine Articles and to the Book of 
Common Prayer.” If words are to retain their ordinary meanings, “assent” 
does not include “dissent”; a man who “assents to the thirty-nine 
Articles” is thereby precluded from dissenting from them. This seems 
obvious, but it is sometimes urged that the assent is a “liberal and 
general assent,” which may include dissent from various details. The 
reply is twofold. (i) The Act of Parliament speaks of “assent” pure 
and simple, and those who say that this is merely general assent 
covering dissent from particulars are twisting the statute to suit their 
own wishes, (ii) An assent, however general, must include assent to some- 
thing, but the attempt to determine what it includes ends in self-contradic- 
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tion. For if we are to say that a man gives a general assent to the thirty- 
nine Articles when he dissents from the fourth, eighth and eighteenth 
Articles, where are we to stop? If he can still give a general assent while 
dissenting from three Articles, why cannot he give it while dissenting 
from four, and if so, what logical reason is there for stopping at four? 
Why cannot we go on up to thirty-nine and reduce the case ad 
adsurdum ? 

(2) The second point in the defence is the attitude of the Church 
towards the Scriptures. But it is only raising a false issue to emphasize 
the necessity of accepting new meanings of Scripture. To accept a new 
meaning is often merely a euphemistic paraphrase for a complete denial 
of the doctrine concerned. No competent person objects to this if it is 
really forced upon him by the advance of knowledge, scientific or 
critical. 

What he does object to, is that people should subscribe to words 
which they do not believe, which they are pledged to take in the “literal 
and grammatical sense,” and which often, in spite of the utmost ingenuity 
of controversialists, can have only one meaning. Take, for instance, the 
fourth Article. ‘‘ Christ did truly rise again from the dead and took again 
His body with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature, wherewith He ascended into heaven... .” Can any 
unprejudiced person think that these words mean anything but what they 
say? 

(8) The third point is, that by Article XXXIV. the Church has 
secured the constitutional right of revising her traditions. On this it may 
be remarked (i) that it is somewhat curious to take shelter under the 
authority of an Article when the whole plea of the paper is that the 
Articles have no binding authority. (ii) There is the same irrelevancy as 
in the last plea. The “ plaintiff layman” (p. 412) does not object to the 
Church changing her traditional beliefs. What he does object to is that 
she pledges her ministers to beliefs which she no longer holds. 

Finally, the quotation from Professor Sidgwick might lead the general 
reader to think that he was on Mr Manning’s side. It would have been 
fairer to make it clear that Sidgwick’s mature and weighty verdict was 
given for the “ plaintiff layman.” He lays down the general principle :— 
“ All concessions must be firmly limited by the Obligations of Veracity and 
Good Faith” (Practical Ethics, p. 135). And the application of this 
principle leads him to the decision :—“ I think the work [#.e. separation of 
ethical and religious from miraculous elements in Christianity] on which 
they are engaged a good work and profitable for these times; but I 
cannot think it is a work that can properly be done within the pale of the 
Anglican ministry ” (Practical Ethics, p. 141). 

F. L. Pogson. 
Oxrorp. 
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II. 


Wuie finding myself in general agreement with Mr Manning’s article in 
the January number of the Hibbert Journal, may I be allowed to point out 
that he scarcely represents Bishop Lightfoot fairly in the quotation from 
the famous essay on “The Christian Ministry?” After quoting the 
opening sentence of the preface to the Ordinal, “It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church 
—bishops, priests, and deacons,” Mr Manning proceeds: “ Bishop Light- 
foot says this is not so.” And he quotes the following :—“It is clear, 
then, that at the close of the apostolic age the two lower orders of the 
threefold ministry were firmly and widely established; but traces of the 
third and highest order, the episcopate properly so called, are few and 
indistinct.” Certainly this sentence stands as it is given on p. 195 (ed. 
of 1890), but on p. 267, in summing up the conclusions of the whole 
investigation, the Bishop writes: “If the preceding investigation be sub- 
stantially correct, the threefold ministry can be traced to apostolic direction.” 
And in the preface to the sixth edition, after disclaiming the representations 
of his opinions put forward in some quarters [such representations, I take 
it, as Mr Manning’s isolated quotation would suggest], he continues: “‘ The 
object of the essay was an investigation into the origin of the Christian 
ministry. The result has been a confirmation of the statement in the 
English Ordinal, ‘ It is evident unto all men . . . . *”—the very statement 
which Mr Manning exhibits him as repudiating! Dr Lightfoot adds: 
“But I was scrupulously anxious not to overstate the evidence in any 
case ; and it would seem that partial and qualifying statements, prompted 
by this anxiety, have assumed undue proportions in the minds of some 
readers, who have emphasised them to the neglect of the general drift of 
the essay.” 
I submit that Mr Manning is one such reader. 


G. E. Frrencu. 
Tue Vicarace, West Hatcu, Taunton. 


III. 


May I venture to ask what Mr Manning intends on page 409, in speaking 
of the Descent into Hell? He quotes Bishop Westcott to the effect that 
while obliged to use words of time and space like going up and coming 
down in regard to the spirit world, “such language belongs to our 
imperfect conceptions as we now are, and not to the realities themselves. 
. . . He descended into Hell, that is, into Hades, into the common abode 
of departed spirits, and not into the place of punishment of the guilty.” 
He then adds that this explanation of the Article (which he himself—with 
probably everyone else—accepts) is the Bishop’s own meaning, and not 
“the literal and grammatical sense.” 
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To which part of the above explanation do Mr Manning’s remarks 
apply? Is it to the words “descended, went down”? Will any thoughtful 
writer seriously contend that because the only words that can be used (as 
Bishop Westcott says “we are constrained to use”) must of necessity be 
employed by adaptation and out of concession to “our imperfect con- 
ceptions as we now are,” therefore “the literal and grammatical” sense of 
the words has been forsaken? Does the question of the literal and gram- 
matical sense enter into such a case at all? Or is it to the meaning of the 
word “ Hell”? Surely “ Hades,” the common abode of departed spirits, is as 
literal a meaning of Hell as “Gehenna,” the place of punishment of the | 
guilty. In the A.V. the one word “Hell” was used to translate both. 
And though this has caused much confusion, and has happily been 
corrected in the R.V., the correction was made to avoid the confusion, 
and not because the word “Hell” failed to express the word “ Hades.” 
“ Hell,” from A.S. helan, “ to hide,” equally with “ Hades” means the hidden 
or unseen place. And for the corresponding Hebrew word “Shel,” 
which, to quote the Revisers’ Preface to the Old Testament, “ signifies the 
abode of departed spirits, and corresponds to the Greek Hades... . 
‘hell’ (continue the Revisers), if it could be taken in its original sense as 
used in the Creeds, would be a fairly adequate equivalent.” Mr Manning's 
contention that the literal and grammatical sense of words has been departed 
from in the interpretation of Article III. would seem, therefore, either 
to be beside the mark or incorrect. 

F, B. A. MILier. 


Bituince Vicarace, WIGAN. 


IV. 


Mr Manwnine gives a clear statement for “the plaintiff” ; and then pleads 
not guilty, and defends his plea by “ three facts.” 

May I suggest that his argument for the plaintiff seems stronger than 
that for the defence ; and while no one will hesitate to acquit Mr Manning 
of all charges of insincerity, yet his reasoning is less available for others ; 
their consciences are still burdened. 

His first “fact” in defence is that the Church is less strict than 
formerly as to the language of assent.—True, but it still requires assent 
to what one knows to be false. In the words of the plaintiff, one must 
still declare certain things “are evident” when he knows they are not 
evident. It may be “immensely significant and illuminating” that the 
Church has omitted the words “ unfeignedly ” and “all and everything” ; 
but may a man therefore be honest who “is sworn to articles to be taken 
without comment, and in their literal and grammatical sense,” and yet 
“proclaims that some of them cannot be accepted”? (p. 410). Whatever 
the Church has done, is a man now right in “maintaining two contradictory 
propositions”? (p. 412). 

Mr Manning’s second “fact” is that the Bible is now recognised as 
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supreme, and all else must be subordinated to it. This would be more to 
the point if the Bible anywhere authorised saying one thing and meaning 
another. In the early days the word of the Apostles was “supreme”; and 
yet, when one of their followers said what was not true, he was struck down 
as a liar, and his body buried forthwith. Is it so different in modern times, 
that a man may now honestly say “I assent to the proposition that Christ 
took His body with flesh and bones and ascended into heaven,” when he 
really means: I do not assent ? 

Mr Manning’s third “fact” is that the Church has power to change 
its formularies. All the greater sin in the Church and its managers, who 
have the power to cease requiring duplicity, and yet do not exercise that 
power. And, as for the humble agent of the Church who has little or no 
influence with the great ones, how is he benefitted by the Church having 
power but not using it to relieve his conscience ? 

But it will perhaps be said that I miss the essential point, which is 
that the language of subscription has by long-continued usage acquired a 
new meaning, and that, therefore, if one “subscribes in the general sense, 
and accepts the doctrines to which he subscribes in what has been called 
‘the current or tolerated sense,’ that man is perfectly honest.” 

That is very much like saying that false statements become honest by 
being repeated and tolerated; and in regard to the “general sense,” that 
it is now right to speak inaccurately and carelessly, and to ‘‘ play fast and 
loose with solemn declarations” (p. 410), simply because others have done 
so, and we shall not be punished for it. 

One must grant, however, that the Church has improved the situation 
by modifying the terms of subscription ; but let us see just how much has 
been done. At present the candidate for orders is only required to 
solemnly affirm what is not so; he need not always double up the false- 
hood by adding “unfeignedly.” It is surely an advance from requiring 
a double or second degree of insincerity, to requiring only the first degree. 
So much the Church has accomplished. But how does it follow that the 
first degree of insincerity is “ perfectly honest ”? 

Finally, even if one’s conscience does approve all this, is it good policy 
for a Church (which presumably stands for truth) to allow and require 
what the plaintiff calls “ mental jugglery”: for instance, that a man should 
say “I unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures,” when he really 
means he believes them to be partly history and partly myth, partly 
allegory, with dramas and forms, and partly blunders and intentional 
falsehoods ?—for it seems that even the last is allowed by judicial decision. 

And when men speak “with contempt” of some of the thirty-nine 
Articles, or (as another said) “regard them as utterly contemptible,” is 
it consistent with the dignity of the Church to require them to say they 
assent to the despised formula, and to profess that what is utterly con- 
temptible is “agreeable to the word of God,” “may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture,” and “ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed ” ? 
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And when it is perceived that some consciences are offended by such 
things—although Mr Manning does not hold those consciences in high 
esteem—how can he describe the removal of the occasions of offence as a 
“‘desperate policy”? Jesus denounced woe on him through whom the 
offence cometh. Was His conscience also “fussy and narrow-minded ” ? 

Is the Church really so weak that it cannot endure to have the truth 
said in unambiguous words ?—I am not a member of the Anglican Church, 
but I have more faith in it than some have. I believe it will endure and 
flourish, and all the more when it plucks up courage to tell the plain 
truth, and to insist on its clergy doing so. If that means revolution (as 
some fear), all the more shame for the institution that must be revolution- 
ised in order to attain sincerity. One would suppose that the truly 
“desperate” fact is, that a Church of Christ should stand for what is 
uncandid; for mental reservations, authorised fictions, and unnatural 
meanings. 

G. T. Kyicur. 


Turts Coniecr, U.S.A. 





REVIEWS 


An Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton Clarke, Professor 
of Christian Theology in Colgate University.—New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1904, 


Tuts book is one of the ablest and most competent of its sort which has 
appeared of late. It is also one of the most attractive. No one who has 
any sympathy with its topic will read it without interest : and the interest 
will be sustained throughout. The fact that the copy before us is one 
belonging to a twelfth edition seems to show that this has been widely felt. 
Such comments as, in compliance with a request, I. offer upon it are 


written without any knowledge of the author, of his other works if such 
there be, or of the growth and connections of his thought. The title 
page tells me that he is an American, “professing” the subject with 
which he deals here, that of Christian Theology, in a university, of which 
I do not know the denominational or undenominational colour, but which 
is not connected with my own communion. 

One obvious merit of the book is that (with a qualification which 
follows) it complies well with the promise of its name. It is an “ Outline,” 
setting out its subject with unity, system, and proportion, but summarily 
and quickly. It gives the results rather than the processes of thought. It 
does not encumber the page with a plethora of references or corrections. 
It does not allow digressions or departmental questions to bulk too large: 
yet it touches secondary matters in their place: and it has none of the 
meagreness of an abstract. It is a book, not a synopsis. And it is also 
definitely an outline “of Christian Theology.” With all its individuality, 
and all its freshness of attack, it is not a speculative essay; it is not 
philosophy with a theological colour: it has a precise object, expressed by 
its name, that of giving such an intellectual account of the Christian Faith, 
as may set forth the standing witness of believers in thought and language 
which belong to our own day and to the writer’s own mind. 

The completeness of the outline and the theology is, however, relative 
to the writer’s position. It is the theology of primary Christian doctrine 


only. The absence of the word sacrament from its index is perhaps 
Vot. IV.—No. 3. 673 43 
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significant. So is the fact that the only allusion to “sacramentalism” 
occurs in a warning against an “ unconscious” form of it, on the part 
of those who use such acts as prayer and reading of the Bible with an 
“expectation that of themselves they will convey divine influence” (p. 412). 
This very proper warning is a curiously inadequate fragment of a great 
subject. No man rises altogether above his surroundings: and what Dr 
Clarke’s have been may be inferred from the fact that even “ revivals” have 
more attention (though it is only in a page) than the ‘Sacraments of the 
Gospel ’—and that regeneration is, without even a word of justification, 
simply identified with conversion. 

The first question which may be asked, from a Christian point of view, 
about any such book, is the question whether it will be likely to promote 
and confirm conviction of the truth of the Christian Faith. The second 
is the question whether it will help to make that conviction at once warm 
and intelligent, or, in other words, thoroughly vital. A book of which both 
these things can be said is always welcome; and the present volume is, I 
believe, such an one. 

The method is largely inductive. The fact of Christ is taken as the 
point of departure, and not as the goal to be reached across preliminary 
levels either of “natural religion” or of “historical preparation.” This 
may be due to the influence of Ritschlian thought ; or, more simply, to the 
instinct and habit of modern method: but it is also profoundly congenial 
to the character of the Christian claim. 

Such inductive treatment has two distinct, though of course imperfectly 
separable forms. The first is historical, beginning with the facts of gospel 
narrative critically considered. The other has for its premise the fact 
of Christ as it has obtained recognition in thought and become (in a 
degree) embodied in life, challenging attention not as a fact in isolation but 
as a fact of climax or fulfilment. This is the special method of an “ Out- 
line of Christian Theology.” It is perhaps what Dr Clarke means when 
he calls theology both inductive and deductive. It is certainly what he 
refers to when he says that “so high a study as theology is entitled to 
claim that the modern regard for unity in thought and knowledge be not 
shut out from it. Fragmentary thinking leaves much unexplained and 
unsupported, misses a quality of strength and confidenze to which 
thought in this field is entitled.” It is, in fact, only thus that the 
Christian claim can obtain the opportunity of putting out its strength, 
and of showing the range, and depth, and quality of its influence upon 
truth and life. 

To many of our readers it will probably appear that this is illegitimate. 
They may be disposed to regard this large enquiry as improperly substi- 
tuted for that limited and purely historical analysis which alone they will 
recognise as genuinely inductive. But we may earnestly press the import- 
ance of at least beginning enquiry by taking the thing as it offers itself. 
The Christian faith offers itself as a whole, and as a whole which can only 
be rightly considered in its relation to human nature and history, and to 
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that larger whole which the author speaks of as “the vast unity of the 
universe of God.” 

This method places a writer in right relation to other kinds of know- 
ledge, to philosophy or natural science. They are not his province: and 
he must not write as if they were. But his subject is in closest contact 
with them: it throws light upon their successes, and they throw light 
upon its meanings; there is a give-and-take between it and them: its 
living and growing character makes this possible and fruitful: its divine- 
ness is partly seen in this constant freshness of potency. Theology, there- 
fore, must listen and be aware of what is felt and learnt and gained in 
other realms. Two illustrations, the most obvious in their respective 
spheres, will illustrate this. The theologian will never embark upon a 
theory of evolution in the biological or physical sphere; but he will be 
awake to see, and careful to point out, the modifications or enlargements 
in the understanding and expression of Christian conceptions of God and 
man which are suggested by evolutionary theory. He will not dream 
again that his theology supplies him with a speculative solution of philo- 
sophy’s permanent and profoundest problem, the relation of the infinite 
and absolute to the finite and partial; but he will watch with keenest 
interest the fresh workings of philosophy upon it: he will know how to 
distinguish between an ignorant contradiction of philosophy and the 
necessary assertion of living truth which (like many of the practical 
principles of common life) is independent of philosophical dilemma. To 
use an old illustration, he will gladly let philosophy keep him ever mindful 
how vast are the spaces of darkness round the bright light which has been 
given him; and this knowledge will influence both the expression of his 
thought and his religious temper. 

We think that Dr Clarke in his sections on God and Man has given a 
good example of this behaviour of the theologian: and to those who are 
prepared to admit its reasonableness, his book may be recommended as a 
good opportunity of seeing the Christian position on these fundamental 
subjects stated at once with warm conviction and intelligent respect for 
other knowledge. 

It is another very real merit of the book that it creates in a reader a 
strong sense of the unity of its subject. When the writer describes the 
method as both inductive and deductive, it is perhaps part of his meaning 
that beginning, as we have said, from Christ, he sees that in Christ we 
become possessed of a knowledge of the character of God (if we may so 
speak) from which we may—not infer but—follow out the unfolding of 
His meaning in man and Christ, in the work of creation and redemption. 
This sense of unity, which in any subject gives the mind pleasure and 
content, has in theology a special value, as a sign of the simplicity which, 
no less than complexity and mystery, is a characteristic of Christian Truth. 
Such simplicity of Christian conception errs only when it becomes cheap, 
and ignores the profundities and complexities which underlie and accom- 
pany it, or dwarfs into the symmetry of logic or system what is full 
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of the mystery of life, human and divine. Dr Clarke is, however, well 
aware of this danger. He gives (p. 60) a very emphatic warning against 
it; though in doing so he rightly points out that the danger of over- 
systematising is matched by the opposite danger of fragmentariness. And 
in treating special subjects he constantly notes the point where hard and 
fast lines give a false precision to distinctions or assertions. 

The knowledge of God, which the author makes his starting-point, is 
“defined” at the outset as that of “the personal Spirit perfectly good, 
who in holy love creates, sustains and orders all.” It is plain that as a 
matter of fact this is the Christian conception of God, the conception, that is 
to say, to which those who reflected on the meanings which came through 
Jesus were irresistibly led. It will be noticed, on one side, that although 
distinctively Christian, this conception gathers up what is contained in the 
best thoughts and faiths of men, and especially brings to ripeness the faith 
of the Old Testament ; and on the other side that, once given, it becomes a 
premise. The difficulty involved in the word “personal” is alleviated by 
the admission of its drawbacks, and by the explanation of it as used to 
convey the meaning of “the self-conscious and self-directing mind.” Yet 
its necessity is firmly maintained. Nor does the writer shrink (p. 130) 
from “affirming both the immanence and transcendence of God,” and 
finding in the twofold thought a “ magnificent conception, that is destined 
powerfully to influence religion, theology, science, and common life.” ‘The 
possibility of this combination has been challenged by a recent writer in 
this Review. He could, no doubt, make out a strong logical case. But 
logical contradiction is an unconvincing argument in a region where we are 
avowedly dealing with that ultimate truth to which we are likely to be 
brought nearest when we think of it as the synthesis of conceptions sepa- 
rately true and indispensable, but not to be adequately combined by our 
present capacity or experience. The highest faiths of men give a witness 
to both the immanence and the transcendence of God, which in such a 
matter outweighs altogether a logical dilemma. 

In sections of great interest the writer deals with the attributes of 
God which are implied or expressed in this definition, and proceeds to 
the further questions “whether the God whom” he has “defined exists,” 
or “whether the good God is real.” The nature of the evidence is well 
touched. It cannot be demonstrative. It must be convergent. It is 
subsidiary to the belief, which is older and stronger than its evidence 
and is a “necessity in human nature”; “God has been His own witness.” 
It is partly intellectual, partly religious and spiritual, and this distinction 
leads to a classification of the chief lines of “proof.” In touching all 
these Dr Clarke is at his best. He is swift, vigorous, and untechnical. 
He has a light but strong touch. He combines intellectual clearness with 
strong good sense, and with the moral force of one who never forgets in 
the play of argument the issues of life. He asks us to be sure that man, 
in a universe which he himself finds rational, was not “the first being 
that ever thought.” He finds no damage to the “teleological argument” 
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from the fact of an evolution which is one “great all-comprehending 
course of end-seeking,” wherein “the innumerable minor end-seekings” 
from which formerly inferences more crude than false were drawn “find 
their place and explanation.” He urges, as Dr Martineau so finely 
did, the correspondence between faculty and reality throughout our 
knowledge and the confidence which this may rightly give to the 
strong and “ practically universal” religious faculty within us: “the eye 
has light, the reason has truth, and the religious nature has God.” He 
presents the alternative that the Mind which we discern must be good or 
bad; and comes to the conclusion that “after all speculations and doubts, 
we live in an honest world of reality, under an honest God.” Such a 
God will “respond to confidence,” and the history of religious experience 
in its noble forms, together with the moral influence and the enlarging 
of spiritual power which has gone with that experience, are the signs of 
that response. 

There follow two parts on Man and Sin which show the same method 
of gathering up in Christian light the best data of our science and 
experience. The result is to arrive at “an attitude of helpful love,” as 
that which God, according to the Christian conception of Him, must and 
does take. And the argument is wound to a climax as follows (p. 259) :— 
“ Disapproving men whom he loves, God must desire to abolish the cause 
of his disapproval. The Holy One desires to conquer moral evil: the 
God who is love desires to impart all good to men, and God knows that 
the salvation of sinful men is possible to him. What can follow, then, but 
such an approach of redemptive holiness and love as God made to the world 
in Christ?” 'Thus we are brought, in a sense, to the point from which 
we started. From God, as Christ has made us conceive of Him, and Man, 
as Christ has enabled us to interpret our experience of him, we come to the 
naturalness, almost the inevitableness, of Christ Himself, or, in other words, 
to the recognition of Jesus as being what Christian faith has held. 

The treatment of the subject (in the long and rich part named 
“Christ ”) is, when we reach it, again inductive. First, the fact of Jesus, 
and His record in Scripture: then the facts of the impression made on 
those whose witness is laid up in the books of the New Testament. Out of 
these facts springs the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. Through all 
this the limitations and drawbacks of an outline are felt. It does indeed 
enable the author to keep brevity and continuity. He has, for example, to 
abstain from entering into the region of biblical criticism, and we only 
know that he has assured himself of the substantial trustworthiness of our 
material in the Gospels. Yet we should like to know now what so strong 
and fair a judge thinks on many critical points. So in the theological 
discussion which follows, it becomes difficult to conjecture what lies behind 
the printed page. Readers of Mommsen’s History will remember how 
little they could have discerned, or guessed at, the vast erudition and 
research, revealed by his other works, on which the light fabric of the easy 
and clear-cut narrative was raised. We ask ourselves how much the author 
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commands the literature of Christian doctrine, and whether he has familiar 
knowledge of the great debate within itself by which the Church wrought 
to more and more distinctness the truth implicit in St Paul and St John. 
But we make no doubt that he has. And what is drawback on one side is 
on the other gain, for the value of his book to readers of more kinds than one 
lies in the fact that he has fully passed the matter through his own mind, 
and that he brings out his conviction and his testimony, in his own 
language, and in forms which have appealed to himself, and are likely to 
appeal to others. The result is, broadly speaking, to affirm in all its 
fulness the truth of the Incarnation. The force of his deduction and 
induction converge here: and he finds in what was, simply taken and 
fairly interpreted, that which also, in the light of the great premise of 
the Christian conception of God, had to be. The author insists on the 
absence of any such positive antithesis between God and man, apart from 
sin, as would make the union of God and humanity impossible ; finding 
(as we have said) no such essential obstacle in the philosophical assertion 
of “radical unlikeness” between the finite and infinite. “'The Infinite has 
infinite resources even for self-limitation and self-expression within limited 
ranges of life.” And he rightly finds an indication how this may be in the 
beautiful experience that the largest human personalities are the least 
exclusive, and have most power to go out of themselves. 

This Christological teaching is to be found partly in the Part named 
‘“*Christ,” partly in a section which we have not yet noticed, in the Part 
named “God,” which deals with the Threefoldness of Divine Manifestation 
and Divine Essence. Both are maintained by the author with perfect 
clearness: but he urges the importance of distinguishing them; he thinks 
to help this by a distinction in language, assigning Trinity to the former 
and Triunity to the latter. He regards the former as what is chiefly, if 
not exclusively, witnessed in Scripture, though the latter is by necessary 
implication involved in it. He exhibits a process of legitimate and 
inevitable inference begun, in respect of the Word or second Person, 
within the New Testament, and by a Church which had never from the 
first, and before Christological speculation began, felt the least embarrass- 
ment in acknowledging the Divine Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (p. 165). 
There is much in this that is true, and we are reminded somewhat of 
Professor Moberly’s treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But 
the distinction, though it may be provisionally helpful to candour of exegesis 
and clearness of thought, seems to run a real risk of cutting across a vital 
unity with a logical knife. The “Triunity” is known in the “ Trinity ”: 
or the Trinity in God (using the word in its usual theological sense) shines, 
in a degree impossible to limit, through facts and Scriptural words which 
are primarily words and facts of manifestation. Such a phrase as “The 
only Trinity known to the Early Church” (p. 164) begs an important 
question as to the intensive force of a belief. 

There is, however, one place in which the writer seems explicitly to put 
himself into conflict with theological definition, and to do so with a curious 
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degree of ease and confidence, considering all that is involved. It is where, 
after speaking in Athanasian language of “the person of Jesus at the same 
time truly human and truly divine” (p. 297), he goes on to say dogmatically 
that he was “ possessed of a consciousness and a will, not two consciousnesses 
and two wills, but one”: that this consciousness was “strictly .... 
neither” “divine or human”; and even that “the divine provided the 
spirit, and formed the material of normal humanity so far as the spiritual 
nature is concerned”: and that “his humanity further” consisted in “a 
human body and human relations,” “ and more significantly in human limita- 
tions.” Now, as against this we would insist not so much upon the formal 
assertions of theology as upon its substantial intent. In the Monothelite 
controversy theology was avowedly getting to the very limits of what is 
possibly or reasonably discussable by human understanding : and the assertion 
of the two wills and two consciousnesses is, of course, full of difficulty, and 
has a sound of temerity. But in the light of the whole history we see the 
matter in another light. It has been recently suggested! that dogma is 
really in part regulative to guide our duty and devotion, and in part negative 
to warn us of what is not true. The analysis does not seem exhaustive. 
But taking this modest or minimising account of the value of dogma, it is 
plain what was meant by the decision first against the Apollonarians, and 
later against the Monothelites. It was meant that the Church adhered 
firmly, even doggedly, but also humbly, to the simple faith that her Lord 
was indeed (in Dr Clarke’s word) “truly human and: truly divine,” really 
God and really man, and would let nothing stand which forbade this. 
And to-day it is the substantial reserve in the definition and not the 
attempt at explanation which commends itself most to us. 

We wonder whether Dr Clarke has really faced the difficulties which such 
departure from the acknowledgment of the twofold mystery will cause. 
It is, for example, plain that the reality of Christ’s experience of temptation 
becomes, upon his showing, harder to conceive. It is interesting to notice 
that his own language, in dealing with the most sacred of all the facts, the 
experience of being forsaken on the Cross, is in conflict with his theory : 
“ His soul held fast to God in all holiness and loyalty.” 

It is perhaps a little significant that this venture of Dr Clarke’s is 
supported by a rather transparently strained statement of orthodox 
belief, viz., that it holds the humanity of Jesus not to have been “ origin- 
ated out of the common stock at all.” And the only jarring note 
which we have caught in the book is in the sentence which offers a sort 
of half-menace that, if we will not have Dr Clarke’s novel assertion as 
to the personality, we shall not be able to keep the doctrine of the 
Virgin birth (p. 301). 

But criticism of this kind of a writer to whom through his book we 
are strongly drawn, is a disagreeable task. We prefer to end by pointing 
out how the very careful and deeply interesting statements about atone- 
ment (or reconciliation) and the work of the Holy Spirit sustain, in the 

1 By M. Ed. Leroy, in La Quinzaine for 16th April 1905. 
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writer’s purpose and in the reader’s mind, the continuity of consequence 
from the Christian conception of God, which gives, we repeat, its unity to 
the book. There is no room here for the careful consideration in detail 
which this part would require, especially, perhaps, the bold but reverent 
passage about the sin-bearing of God. But we see no reason for any such 
plain demurrer here, as in the last case referred to. And very welcome 
and valuable is the insistence on the naturalness (in the highest sense) and 
consistency of the whole divine action in redemption. “Nature, law and 
grace... . all have their fount in one God and all express the same 
nature in Him—namely, the character or moral nature that hates sin, and 
desires that men may not commit it or live under its sway.” “The action of 
God in the work of Christ was self-expression with reference to sin” (p. 339). 
‘In Jesus Christ this self-expression of God respecting sin was made within 
humanity,” and “the human joined with the divine, man with God, in 
making the great expression of God respecting sin” (p. 349). One more 
quotation will perhaps leave a good impression of the writer’s temper and 
of what it is in his thought which gives special value to his book. ‘ We 
are called to study the work that Christ performed, using the aid of 
the Scriptural statements and the light of the large truths that he has 
contributed to human thought. This is a large undertaking, in which the 
best labour will still leave much to be desired. We pray that unrealities 
may go out of our thought and the divine reality may come in with power, 
so that we may attain to a true perception of what Christ has done for us. 
If our prayer is answered we may come to see that work in the light of 
eternal verity. We may be sure that in that case the work of Christ will 
appear to us essentially intelligible, and appeal to us by its genuine 
rationality as well as by its spiritual satisfactoriness. Yet the divine is 
great, and the nearer we come to the divine thought, the simpler it will 
be, indeed, and yet the vaster and the more full of the mystery of life and 
light.” 
Epw. SourHwark. 





The Reconstruction of Belief.—By W. H. Mallock, author of Is Life Worth 
Living? A Human Document, Religion as a Credible Doctrine, The 
Veil of the Temple, etc.—London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1905.— 
Pp. xii+313. 


Tus book does not belong to the literature of sectarian apologetic. It 
enters no plea in behalf of Protestant or Catholic or Buddhist or Christian. 
It is far more comprehensive in its design, and infinitely wider in the 
range of its intellectual sympathies and appreciations. It is concerned 
with certain general principles that may serve as common foundation for 
widely differing religious superstructures. While it is primarily intended 
to help the doubting believer and the troubled professional exponent of 
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religion, it is really an address to civilised man regarded as being essentially 
and radically, whether actively or passively, consciously or unconsciously, 
religious. The beliefs it seeks to reconstruct and to vindicate do indeed 
constitute a creed, but one that is far more generic than such as divide 
mankind and present the world as an array of warring sects. That creed, 
if it must have a name, is the Creed of Theism, and it is defined as con- 
sisting of three beliefs: belief in an all-purposing Principle or Cause or 
Cosmic Mind or God who is absolutely good ; belief in the infinite dignity 
and the moral freedom and responsibility of the human personality or 
will; and belief in the continued existence and possibility of spiritual 
progress, after death, of the human soul. 

The timeliness, desirability, and necessity of attempting such recon- 
struction are felt by many, and the situation that demands, or at all 
events provokes, the enterprise is understood of all. For vast multitudes 
of men and women, the inherited sustaining Faith of centuries has been 
shattered by the multiplying engines of advancing Science, and even the 
flying fragments seem destined to be, not purified, but literally consumed, 
in the ubiquitous fires of a critical spirit whose sole creed is a single 
passion—burning love of Truth. 

How are the exigencies to be met? How are the proposed defense, 
vindication, and reconstruction to be effected? Not by the “clerical 
method,” which, in seeking “to discredit science in detail,” and thus 
contesting her onward march, has but demonstrated its own futility by 
the loss of every important engagement in a hundred battle-fields. Nor 
by the “philosophic method,” which, while admitting the validity of 
science within her own domain, endeavours to minimise her significance 
and potentialities by characterising that domain as being nothing but the 
physical universe, and then belittling it by a doctrine of idealism that 
views the alleged subject-matter of science, the world of sense and matter 
and physical force, as but a sort of dream-creation of the human mind ; 
which, in its turn, being regarded as something underived, except from a 
Deity already assumed, and as immeasurably higher and finer than, 
antecedent to, without, above and beyond, the mere material creature of 
its dream, is therefore held to be inaccessible to the crude and vulgar 
processes of scientific investigation. Such a method can avail nothing 
against a science that refuses to be thus restricted, but on the contrary 
finds that the mind no less certainly than the body of man is a veritable 
constituent of the all-embracing cosmic scheme, and, to be understood, must 
be studied, together with its philosophic methods, idealisms, and critiques, 
as a proper phenomenon in a universal evolution. ‘The scientific spirit is 
really not a wicked thing, and to treat it as if it were, and to seek to cast 
it out or to nullify its agency by misrepresentation of its field, aims, and 
achievements, is a twofold folly. And men of science may be pardoned for 
sometimes thinking that such apologetic betrays a fear hardly consistent 
with a faith that really is the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. If the theistic creed is to be saved or re- 
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established, it will be done, not by the falsification and depreciation of 
science, but by the verification and appreciation of the creed. This fact 
no one has seen more clearly than has Mr Mallock, and his aim accordingly 
is to show that, after the achievements and the possibilities of science, as 
they have been presented by her hardiest and best known champions, have 
been fully allowed, there still remain both the need that men should hold, 
and even for the most logical of scientific men the possibility of holding, 
the component beliefs of the creed in question. Such is his purpose, and 
no one who may think the enterprise has been unsuccessful will attribute 
the failure to the “ fatal fallacy of mistaken aim.” 

The main supporting pillars, then, of the author’s whole contention are 
two propositions. The one asserts the causal agency of the beliefs, in 
evolving civilisation—their indispensability to the development of the 
highest potentialities of human nature. The other is permissive or 
enabling in its intent. It affirms that the beliefs may be held even by 
men of the most logical temperament and highest scientific attainment. 
These propositions once granted or established, the obligation to hold the 
creed and the wisdom of holding it seem to follow as evident corollaries. 

In support of the first proposition, Mr Mallock’s procedure is thoroughly 
scientific. It is, if you please, the laboratory method, the method of 
hypothesis, experimentation, observation, and reflection upon the facts. 
The facts to be explained or accounted for are the elements, the ideas and 
ideals, the psychic states and tendencies, the attitudes, achievements, and 
appreciations, that constitute what is meant by the higher and better 
civilisation: the ethical judgments and aspirations of men, the higher 
manifestations and forms and estimates of the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful. The wide world has long been as an immense laboratory in 
which the data have been collecting and growing more and more familiar. 
Beliefs have been on trial. And the hypothesis is that the body of facts 
in question bears to the beliefs composing the theistic creed the relation 
of effect to cause. Naturally, the psychological analyses and the arguments 
by which it is sought to show that this hypothesis and no other is adequate 
to explain the facts are too elaborate to be reproduced here even in briefest 
summary. Suffice it to say that the discussion is distinctly edifying, and 
that, if there be many whom it shall fail to convince, that is to be expected 
in a matter so complicate and deep and subtle. 

In order to determine the true bearing of this part of the essay, it is 
necessary to make and to keep a certain distinction, one that is commonly 
not made at all, or else is made to be immediately lost or disregarded— 
a distinction that is indeed repeatedly suggested interlinearly in Mr 
Mallock’s pages, and that, I think, he might, with great advantage, 
have set forth boldly in the clearest light as of cardinal critical importance. 
I mean the distinction between what may be called ewistence-propositions 
and the beliefs that correspond to them; and the consequent distinction 
between the problem of establishing the propositions and the problem of 
appraising the value of the corresponding creed. In the present case the 
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propositions that there exists an all-purposing absolutely good God, that 
the human personality or will is morally free and responsible, and that the 
human soul is immortal, are existence-propositions. And the problem of 
establishing them as such must not be identified or confused with the 
problem of evaluating the correlative beliefs as beliefs. Indeed, one 
might quite conceivably argue that, if the existence-propositions could be 
rigorously proved to be true or to be false or to be indemonstrable, and if 
such proof were communicable to men and women in general, the event 
would be calamitous to man: in the first case, so it might well be argued, 
because the value of faith despite the absence of knowledge—the faith, I mean, 
that clings to high ideals without knowing that a cosmic mind exists in 
which the ideals are realised—would be lost; in the second case, because 
such faith would be absolutely impossible ; and in the third case, because 
faith, while not destroyed, would be robbed of its intellectual element—hope 
of proof in future. Just how the two problems are related in Mr Mallock’s 
mind, I have not been able to ascertain quite satisfactorily. At all events, 
it is not his chief or immediate aim to establish the existence-propositions, 
though his trenchant criticisms of the negative conclusions of such as 
Spencer, Haeckel, Huxley, e¢ al., do face in that direction. His forces, as 
said, are concentrated upon the other problem, the problem of evaluation. 
And here there arises a question of great importance. Suppose Mr 
Mallock’s evaluation is just, suppose the office of the theistic beliefs is 
rigorously proved to be absolutely indispensable to -the maintenance and 
furtherance of man’s highest interests and welfare, the question then is: 
what follows ? Follows, I mean, logically. Does it follow that God exists, 
that the will is free, that the soul survives the body? It does not. The 
propositions may indeed be true, but they do not follow from the supposed 
evaluation, and I do not understand that the author would assert the 
contrary. The caution is designed for the reader and not the writer. It 
cannot be shown that 4 is B by showing that belief in the proposition 
exalts and refines the believer. It may very well be that the Good and the 
True are in somewise subtly connected, so that the presence of the Good 
involves the True; but, until that is known, we cannot infer the True from 
the Good by a process of logic. Granted that the theistic creed is essential 
to man’s highest good, what does follow is, not that God exists, nor that 
the will is free, nor that the soul is immortal, but that men ought to believe 
—if they can. 

Accordingly, the next effort is to show that they can. Incidentally 
many considerations are adduced that tend to show much more, viz., that 
men do believe, at all events when off their guard. But our present 
concern is with the possibility of believing—the possibility, that is, for men 
of delicate logical sensibility, men who instinctively shrink from ideas 
involving known contradictions as from hideous deformities or pain, men 
who keenly appreciate how the race has suffered through credulity, and who, 
like Clifford, hold it not merely a right but a duty to doubt, counting it 
sin against man to believe, before investigation, even what is true. It is 
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such men that Mr Mallock has in mind, and he boldly affirms that they 
may rationally adopt and hold the theistic creed. Not because the con- 
cepts involved seem self-consistent or free from interior contradiction. On 
that score Mr Mallock concedes even more than most men who doubt 
contend for. The majority of these, indeed, do say that the notion of a 
Cosmic Mind unlimited in power, knowing all, purposing all, and abso- 
lutely good, involves ideas that in our present state of knowledge do not 
admit of logical reconciliation. But Mr Mallock’s language is stronger 
still. He affirms that the ideas are for human logic incompatible in fact, 
that the contradictions are really there, that they cannot be successfully 
disguised by any amount of “theological card-sharping” nor eliminated 
by any ingenuity of dialectic. This seems to me to be going too far. 
We cannot delimit for all time the possibilities of knowledge. Even 
Logic itself may be the creature instead of the condition and guide of 
evolution. For many centuries all men thought a part could not be equal 
to the whole. Now it is known absolutely that they were mistaken. The 
author’s candour, at all events, will not be impugned. But how can a 
rational man adopt for use a concept he knows is hopelessly contradictory ? 
He can, for he does. Mr Mallock points out that all of our fundamental 
notions, as matter, motion, space, time, are in last analysis found to be as 
contradictory as the concepts contained in the theistic creed. Nevertheless 
rational men adopt them. Why? Because they must, or die. Is it held 
that the theistic concepts are necessary to life? It is not. Why, then, 
adopt them? Because we must, or stagnate, and that is to die at the top. 
Such is the contention ; the issue is sharp, and whatever may be its fate, 
they must be few indeed who can fail to feel its challenge. 

May I be permitted to fortify the thesis a little by some considerations 
drawn from a seemingly alien but really near and friendly field, which I 
venture to think may be too little cultivated by theologians and religious 
philosophers in general? I mean the field of mathematics. Nothing is 
to be offered beyond the apprehension of anyone qualified to discuss the 
great theme of the book in hand. More than three hundred years ago, the 
astronomer Kepler and the geometrician Desargues introduced the notion 
of what has since been called the infinite point of a straight line, that is, a 
point whose distance from every other point of the line exceeds every 
finite number. ‘That conception leads at once to another, namely, that 
the infinite region of a plane is a straight line, and that the infinite region 
of space itself is a plane. These concepts, it is seen at once, involve some 
curious consequences, and among them some unmistakable contradictions. 
For example, the distances from the infinite point of a line to every other 
of its points are absolutely the same, the infinite line of the plane is a 
circle, and the infinite plane of space is a sphere, both of infinite radius 
and centre everywhere, i.e. at every finite point. ‘The infinite line and the 
infinite plane make with themselves, with one another, and with every other 
line and plane, an angle of every conceivable magnitude. Here, certainly, 
are contradictions quite as evident as the clearest head detects in theistic 
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concepts. Nevertheless there is not the slightest indication that the 
mathematician, who is no contemner of logic, will ever cease to use the 
concepts of the infinite elements mentioned. The point of the considera- 
tion is evident: these concepts, though not necessary, are helpful in 
ordinary practical geometry, the symbol here of the ordinary workaday 
life; but they are absolutely indispensable to the highest geometric 
developments, which here may serve to symbolise the higher life of man. 
Moreover, and touching the very quick of the matter, the geometer does 
not hesitate to change again and again his point of view, so that the 
infinite region of space presents for his contemplation various aspects that 
are or seem quite incompatible. For example, that infinite region plays 
in one doctrine the role of a plane and in another the role of a point ; just 
as, in the theistic doctrine of Deity, the Cosmic Mind appears to be 
absolutely good but not all-purposing, and then, again, to another point 
of view presents the aspect of qualified goodness, but willing and causing 
all. Now, for the mathematician the infinitely distant region of space 
possesses in itself at once all the seemingly contradictory characters as 
properties available for and indispensable to his higher geometric thought ; 
just as, it may be held, the God of theism assembles at once and in 
himself unites all perfections, however seemingly incompatible, as the 
necessary and sufficient body of ideals for the maintenance and advancement 
of the higher aspirations of the human spirit. 

In a world where in any age individual gift and circumstance combine 
to allot to the vast majority of men life-tasks that are relatively mean and 
vulgar, the favoured few should count it the highest of personal good 
fortunes to be enabled to devote their lives to meditation on things divine, 
and occasionally to bring, as from a higher source of wisdom, some message 
of light and hope touching the dearest and deepest things of the heart and 
the understanding. I congratulate the author upon what appears to be 
his high privilege, and the reader, too, be he theologian, philosopher, or 
man of science, on the evident sincerity, the abounding energy, the inspiring 
enthusiasm, the commanding elevation beyond every sectarian level, and, 
above all, the absolute candour that characterise the discourse from 
beginning to end. 

All this is not to say that the volume is or contains aught that can 
be regarded as the alpha or the omega of criticism or apologetic in its 
domain. It neither propounds new questions nor proposes new answers, 
nor presents any fact, motive, or argument that is essentially new. The 
essentials, the fundamentals, have been long familiar to scores of thinkers, 
and in one form or another, explicit or implicit, they are to be found not 
only in Mr Mallock’s own previous works, but, many of them at least, in 
the works of others also, as, for example, in the earlier chapters of that im- 
perial product of the spiritual genius of Martineau, The Seat of Authority 
in Religion. Even in a work so alien as Dr Maudsley’s Physiology of 
Mind the moral value of belief in the freedom of the will is, in despite of 
its fully recognised insurmountable logical difficulties, argued with frank- 
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ness and force. In all this reservation there is nothing, I am confident, 
that Mr Mallock would not be the first to allow or even avow, and there 
is no intention of denying to the work the amplest raison détre. Even 
a repetition would be justified by the abiding interest of the questions 
involved. But it is far from being a mere repetition. It is strictly an 
original contribution, alike in its freshness and in its temper, in its freedom 
from provincialism, in the force and distribution of its emphases, and 
especially in its dialectic movement, which, like a multi-focal spiral, con- 
trives to coil itself swiftly with asymptotic approach about one after 
another of widely sundered points, so that the completed course of thought 
serves to unite as by a continuous web of lawful lines the nearest poles with 
the most remote. 


Cassius J. Keyser. 
Cotumpia University, N.Y. 





Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, and other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays.—By the late Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge.—London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1905. 


Tue most important part of this new posthumous volume consists of 
lectures on the philosophy of Kant, of Green, and of Spencer, which are 
now published for the first time. These lectures occupy more than two- 
thirds of the volume. The rest consists mainly of a few articles reprinted 
from Mind, and of two articles on the “Sophists” reprinted from the 
Journal of Philology. 

The lectures on Kant, Green, and Spencer contain an unusually clear 
account of the most striking metaphysical doctrines of these philosophers 
—an account so clear, that it enables Sidgwick to convict them of incon- 
sistencies of which they themselves seem not to have been aware. Indeed, 
he too often emphasises inconsistencies to the neglect of more important 
points: he too often omits to consider which, or whether either, of two 
inconsistent views is the true one. But his criticism is not confined to the 
pointing out of inconsistencies, though it is, perhaps, too largely occupied 
with these. He does urge serious objections to some of the most funda- 
mental doctrines of these philosophers; and I will try briefly to indicate 
the most important of his objections. 

By far the greater part of them have a more or less direct bearing upon 
the cardinal question whether matter is or is not real. Sidgwick, as he tells 
us, “ provisionally adheres ” (p. 238) to the “ Philosophy of Common Sense 
or Natural Dualism,” of which the essential characteristic seems to be that 
it maintains the reality not only of mind but also of matter. Kant, Green, 
and Spencer all agree in denying that matter is real, in the sense in which 
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Natural Dualism holds that it is real; and most of Sidgwick’s important 
criticisms are directed against this denial. Two of the articles reprinted 
from Mind—those on the “ Philosophy of Common Sense” and on “Time 
and Common Sense”—also deal with parts of the same question and 
help to explain and supplement his criticisms. 

Sidgwick claims (and I think he claims truly) that Common Sense be- 
lieves matter to be real in precisely the same sense in which he himself 
believes it to beso. In what sense, then, does he believe that matter is real ? 
There are several distinct points which require to be emphasised. (1) In 
the first place, he means by matter something which is in no sense composed 
of “mental elements” ; something which is neither itself conscious, nor yet 
“a mode of consciousness.” (2) In the second place, he means by 
“matter” something of which, if it is real, it would be true to say that it 
has the qualities attributed to it by physical science—such qualities as 
“size, shape, divisibility, incompressibility, density, rarity, situation, and 
change of situation” (p. 273). That is to say, when he asserts that 
“matter is real” he does at least mean to assert that something non- 
mental really moves—that a portion of something non-mental is really 
situated in one position at one time and in another at another time ; so that 
to assert the reality of matter is to assert not merely the reality of some- 
thing non-mental, but also the reality both of space and of time. All the 
positive properties which he attributes to matter are, in fact, spatial and 
temporal properties : he naturally does not attempt to tell us what it is 
which has these properties—what really moves, for instance. But he does 
define his view negatively in a most important manner. He not only, as 
we have seen, holds that the matter, whose reality he is defending, is not 
mental: he also explains that he does not include in his conception of it such 
properties as “ colour, odour, flavour, heat ”—Locke’s “ secondary qualities,” 
in fact—although he admits that these properties are attributed to it by 
Common Sense (p. 29). That is to say, he admits that Common Sense 
believes that colours, etc., really exist and move in space; but he makes it 
plain that, in defending the reality of matter, he is not defending this 
belief. He does not discuss the question whether it is true or false: but 
he makes it plain that, whether true or false, he is not concerned to defend 
it. The “matter” whose reality he ts concerned to defend, is only to be 
defined as having those properties which physical science, as well as 
Common Sense, attributes to it: and physical science does not attribute 
the secondary qualities to it. (3) In the third place, he does not explain 
clearly what he means by saying that matter is “ real,” and there is cer- 
tainly some ambiguity in his use of the term. He generally seems to 
identify the question as to the reality of matter with the question as to 
whether it is real ‘independently ” of our perceptions and thoughts; and 
this question again he identifies with the question whether it is real “ when 
no one is conscious of it” (p. 211). And he certainly does maintain that 
matter does exist when no one is conscious of it ; though it seems plain that 
this expression does not convey his view quite accurately, since he does not 
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seem to intend to deny that God may be conscious of it at all times. We 
should, therefore, express his view more accurately by saying that he holds 
that matter can exist when no one is conscious of it ; or that it certainly does 
exist when no living man is conscious of it, and that it is quite uncertain 
whether, at such times, anyone else is conscious of it. But, apart from 
this inaccuracy, it is also obvious that the question whether a thing is real 
or not cannot be identical with the question whether it is or is not real, when 
no one is conscious of it; there must also be a sense in which we may ask 
concerning a thing, of which someone is conscious, whether it is at that 
moment real or unreal. And that this more primitive sense is an important 
one appears plainly from his discussion of the reality of Time. He takes 
Kant to have denied that any real things succeed one another in Time at 
all: Kant holds, he thinks, that of no two real things can it be truly said 
that one existed before the other. And against this view Sidgwick urges 
that some states of consciousness are real before others: he urges, that is 
to say, that states of consciousness are real, in spite of the fact that they 
succeed one another in time; and yet he certainly does not mean to 
suggest that states of consciousness exist when no one is conscious of them. 
He holds, therefore, that in this case Kant is denying the reality of 
things of which we are conscious; and he is quite as anxious to maintain 
that these things are real, when we are conscious of them, as, in the case 
of matter, to maintain that it is real, when we are not conscious of it. 
Plainly, therefore, in the case of matter also, it must be possible to raise 
the question whether it is real, even when we are conscious of it; and not 
merely whether it is real, when we are not conscious of it. But Sidgwick 
does not distinguish these two questions, and consequently he understates 
the difference between himself and his opponents. Owing to the exclusive 
emphasis which he lays on the question whether matter is real, when we 
are not conscious of it, he frequently seems to imply that his opponents 
agree with him in thinking that it as real, when we are conscious of it. 
But this implication involves a double error, part of which is due to an 
ambiguity in the use of the term “ matter,” and part to his ambiguous use 
of “real.” If we mean by “matter” (as Sidgwick does mean, when he 
maintains its reality) something which is both now mental and also possessed 
of spatial properties, Kant, Green, and Spencer all alike deny that any 
such thing is real, either when we are or when we are not conscious of it; 
since they all hold that spatial properties are “modes of consciousness.” 
And, even if we agree to use the term “matter” in such a way that to 
assert the reality of the properties attributed to matter by physical science 
would be equivalent to asserting the reality of ‘“ matter,” even though 
these properties were “modes of consciousness,” it would still not be true 
to say that Kant, Green, and Spencer all allow that matter, thus defined, 
is real, when we are conscious of it. Even on this question there is a 
difference between Kant, on the one hand, and Green and Spencer, on the 
other, which Sidgwick does not notice. Green and Spencer perhaps do 
allow that these properties are real, when we are conscious of them; 
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but, if Sidgwick is right in his interpretation of Kant’s doctrine with 
regard to Time, Kant, when he says that things with spatial properties are 
mere “phenomena,” means not merely that they are “mental,” but also 
that they are not real, even when we are conscious of them. 

We may, then, state a clear issue as follows. Sidgwick maintains, at 
least, that something non-mental really exists at one time in one place and 
at another in another; and that this is so, equally when we are and when 
we are not conscious of it, even if, when we are not, no one is conscious of 
it. Common Sense, as he claims, certainly agrees with him in believing this ; 
and, no less certainly, Kant, Green, and Spencer all fly in the face of 
Common Sense by denying it. All three of them agree in holding that 
space is a mere “ mode of consciousness,” and that therefore it cannot exist 
when no one is conscious of it. Kant further adds that it cannot be true 
that anything real exists either at any time or in any place ; and Green 
and Spencer, even if they admit that some real things may have situation 
in time and space, hold that nothing but “modes of consciousness” can 
have it, and hence that, if anything real does exist at any time in any 
place, it can only do so when someone is conscious of it and of the time 
and place. 

It is against these (to Common Sense) astounding paradoxes that 
Sidgwick’s most important criticisms are directed. And he does, I think, 
deal with the main points which have led (in the case of the views common 
to Green and Spencer) to their almost universal acceptance by philosophers, 
and (in the case of those peculiar to Kant) to a very general acceptance. 

In the first place, all these philosophers hold the “ mentalistic para- 
dox” that we cannot know anything except consciousness and its modes, 
although Green alone of the three holds the further proposition that noth- 
ing non-mental can exist, and is therefore to be classed as what Sidgwick 
calls a “ Mentalist”: Kant and Spencer combine with this paradox the 
admission that something non-mental may exist, although we cannot know 
what it is like, and are therefore classed as “ Phenomenalists.” And in the 
article on the “ Philosophy of Common Sense” Sidgwick points out that 
belief in this paradox has been largely due to the assumption that we can 
have no immediate knowledge of anything except our own states of con- 
sciousness (pp. 413, 422)—that the mind can only know what can “ get 
into the mind” and what, therefore, forms a part of itself. This argument, 
he points out, is actually used by Kant (pp. 45, 46); and against it he 
justly urges that there is absolutely no reason for distinguishing between 
“immediate” and “mediate” knowledge with regard to the possibility of 
knowing what is not in our own minds. If the mind is capable, in any way, 
of knowing what does not form a part of itself, why should it be incapable 
of knowing such things immediately * Everyone, except a Solipsist, holds 
that his mind does know things which are not parts of itself; and this 
being so, the possibility that space, though we know it immediately, is not 
a mode of our consciousness cannot be denied. 

In the second place, it may be urged (as a matter of direct inspection, 

Vox. IV.—No. 3. 44 
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apparently) that the properties I assert to be real when I assert matter 
to be real (¢.g. spatial figures) all of them obviously are “ modes of my 
consciousness,” “ feelings or thoughts,” and therefore cannot exist except 
when someone is conscious of them: Green, for instance, seems to hold 
this (pp. 212). And against this view Sidgwick simply urges that direct 
inspection does not show the configurations, which he perceives, to consist 
at all of feelings or thoughts of his own. Here, however, he weakens his 
case, I think, by allowing (apparently) that direct inspection does show 
him that colour is a “feeling.” His opponents might safely reply that 
direct inspection does not reveal any such difference between the relation of 
colour to their minds and that of spatial shape. 

In the third place, Kant urges that valid universal synthetic judgments 
with regard to space and its properties would not be possible, if space 
were not a mere “form of human sensibility.” And to this Sidgwick 
replies that Kant seems never to have asked himself the question, why 
should such judgments be possible with regard to “forms of human 
sensibility”? “If,” he says, “I can only know (as Kant assumes)... what 
is ‘ present and given,’ surely I can only thus know the form of my sensibility 
as it is here and now: I cannot know what it has been in the past, nor 
what it will be in the future: ... still less can I know that it is 
precisely similar to the forms of sensibility of other human minds” (p. 48). 
It is, in short, no easier to explain how valid universal synthetic judgments 
with regard to “ forms of human sensibility” should be possible, than how 
they should be possible with regard to a space existing independently of such 
sensibility. 

In the fourth place, Kant urges that the assumption that real things 
really exist in time and space, involves several pairs of mutually contra- 
dictory propositions. And to this argument Sidgwick’s reply is very 
characteristic, and of a kind which should perhaps be commoner in philo- 
sophy than it is. He admits that he can find no flaw in certain arguments 
which urge that Time both must and cannot have had a beginning, and 
that matter in space both must and cannot be composed of simple parts, 
although in most of Kant’s arguments he does find flaws. And he would 
also admit, apparently, that if these conclusions are sound, real things 
cannot exist in Time and Space. But he urges that the proposition that 
real things do succeed one another in time is at least as certain to him as 
the soundness of these conclusions: he is, he says in the “ Dialogue on 
Time,” as certain of it as of his own existence (p. 400). And he points 
out that Kant also is quite as certain that Time is real as that it is 
unreal (p. 36). 

Finally, he urges that Kant, Green, and Spencer all alike are guilty of the 
inconsistency of supposing that objects, which they declare to be composed 
of mental elements, nevertheless do exist where no one is conscious of them. 
All three, he urges, frequently imply that objects do exist in space, when 
no man is conscious of them; and Spencer, at all events, does not even 
suggest that at such times anyone else is conscious of them. Green, on 
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the other hand, does seem to hold that at such times they are the objects 
of some super-human consciousness, and Kant might be held to suggest 
the same view. But, as Sidgwick points out, since the objects in question 
are held to be partly composed of “sensations ” or “ feelings,” the supposed 
super-human consciousness will not account for their existence, when we 
are not conscious of them, unless this consciousness is supposed to be 
endowed with sensation and feelings similar to ours; and neither Kant nor 
Green follows Berkeley in supposing this (pp. 73-74, 242, 266). Green 
seems to conceal the inconsistency from himself by talking as if he held 
Nature to be composed of “thought-relations” alone, although he himself 
admits that it must contain elements of feeling as well (p. 242). 

These are, I think, Sidgwick’s main criticisms bearing on the existence 
of matter. And, outside this question, I do not know that he criticises 
directly, in the lectures, more than two doctrines of any great metaphysical 
importance. ‘The first of these is Green’s assumption that, whenever two 
things are related in any way, there must have been a “source” or 
“principle of union” to bring them into relation (pp. 226, 240); an 
assumption which seems to be derived from Kant’s assumption that when- 
ever we are conscious of a relation between two things, our understanding 
must have “ bound them together.” Sidgwick points out that there is no 
foundation for either assumption (pp. 92, 264). The second is Green’s 
view that an act of knowledge cannot be an event in time. Sidgwick 
points out that Green is confusing the knowing consciousness with the 
object known; and he makes it very plain that the view is absurd 
(pp. 234-5, 399). 

For the rest, Sidgwick points out that the detail of Kant’s system is 
full of errors and inconsistencies; he insists much on the gross and 
numerous inconsistencies in Green’s description of his “ Eternal Conscious- 
ness”—that it is a “source,” “agency,” etc., yet not a cause (pp. 231, 
247-8, 261), “not in time” yet “already and eternally existent,” etc. ; 
and with regard to Spencer he scarcely tries to do more than to show that 
his main metaphysical and epistemological principles form a “ medley of 
oscillating contradictions” (p. 308). On the whole, however, I think he 
justifies the impression (which he produces) that in favour of almost every 
striking doctrine which they advocate these philosophers bring forward 
no arguments but what are either manifestly false (often by their own 
admission) or highly questionable, or wholly inadequate to prove the con- 
clusions which they draw from them. 

Points of special historical interest in the lectures are Sidgwick’s 
insistence upon and illustration of the connection between Kant’s system 
and Wolff's; and his brief account of the views of Hamilton, through whom 
he holds that the views of Spencer are in part derived from Kant. 

The two articles on the “ Sophists” consist of an excellent exposition of 
part of the evidence for Grote’s views (1) that the persons called sophists 
by Plato did not, as a rule, inculcate immoral doctrines, and are not 
represented by him as doing so ; and (2) that the general use of the word, 
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in his time and before it, was not to denote “a sect but a profession ”; 
that is to say, it was never exclusively associated with any particular set 
of philosophical doctrines, but was applied to all persons who taught certain 
subjects—with this limitation, that different speakers would limit the 
word to those among such teachers whose views or methods they thought 
(for any reason, and for different reasons in different cases) to be 
objectionable. 

Finally, there are two articles reprinted from Mind and a new 
fragment which deal with proposed criteria of Truth and Error. The 
question with which Sidgwick seems to be chiefly concerned in all three 
cases (though he seems sometimes unconsciously to go beyond it) is the 
question of criteria for ultimate premisses—beliefs which must be accepted 
or rejected without proof. He argues against the view that the “ empirical 
criterion” is a mark which belongs to ail true ultimate premisses ; and he 
urges that both this, and all other suggested criteria, are marks which 
belong not only to true ultimate premisses, but also to some false ones— 
that they are not, therefore, infallible criteria. He is, therefore, only able 
to urge that, if certain marks do belong to our premisses, and more 
especially if all of them belong to a single premiss, the premiss to which 
they belong is less likely to be false than if they are absent. But he does 
not satisfy us that he has enumerated all the marks, a search for which is 
likely to help us to avoid adopting erroneous premisses, nor even that 
those which he mentions are the ones which will help us most. The 
subject is very intricate, and throughout his discussion there is a failure 
to define quite clearly many of the various points at issue, which leads to 
a confusion between distinct questions, and deprives the discussion of much 
positive value except as an exhortation to take certain precautions in our 


choice of premisses. 
G. E. Moore. 


EDINBURGH. 





Cambridge Theological Essays.—Essays on some theological questions of 
the day, by Members of the University of Cambridge.—Macmillan 
& Co., 1905. 


Tue hunger and thirst of mankind for every word of God that can be 
made clear to them, often drives the minister of religion to despair. He 
has an awful sense of how utterly he fails to make plain to ordinary men 
the sublime Faith that shines above him in the writings of the great leaders 
and teachers of Christian theology. Of nothing is he more convinced 
than this, that there is a revelation of God and of His goodness made clear 
to devout men amongst us, which nevertheless he himself, standing in the 
pulpit or sitting in the cottage, cannot make equally clear to the under- 
standing of the common people. And of all the teachers that his heart 
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clings to, there is still none like Him of whom it is said, “The common 
people heard Him gladly.” 

As we welcome another important religious work, the Cambridge 
Theological Essays, such thoughts come uppermost. Threatenings from 
science, from materialism, from popular notions of common sense, and from 
that distracted region, Biblical criticism, are here met by the master-hand 
that lays to rest many doubts, and clears the way for newer and nobler 
interpretations. The silent book is a priceless privilege of religious 
comradeship. No man who seeks, however erringly, after God need feel 
unhelped and all alone. It is one of the gladnesses of the Gospel of Christ, 
that all who would learn of Him extend their sympathies so far and wide, 
and to the weakest as to the strongest in faith. Our greater teachers set 
Truth before us, not dogmatically, but as if Truth also held a servant’s 
place, and waited still upon a greater—Love. 

To the editor, Dr Swete, we are indebted for the preface which at once 
gives to these fourteen independently written essays the needful word of 
explanation and introduction. The volume owes its inception to a small 
body of Cambridge graduates who are associated for the study of Christian 
doctrine. Inviting the help of other representatives of Cambridge 
theology, though not in every case belonging to the University’s own 
ranks, they have endeavoured to deal with the more pressing religious 
problems of the day on broad lines. While all alike loyal to the common 
faith, there has been no desire to further limit the representation to any 
one school of theological opinion. Each writer is held responsible only for 
what he has written; there has been no formal consultation or co-opera- 
tion; and it has been judged better to accept the risks of independence, 
rather than to interfere with the free play of individual preferences. One 
note of sorrow recalls the loss that has been so deeply felt in Cambridge : 
the late Forbes Robinson was to have contributed the essay on Prayer ; 
his brother now writes this essay in his place. 

Unity of purpose is given to this collection of independent essays by 
the committee who, in their selection of the subjects, have provided for an 
orderly treatment of the chief landmarks of the theistic and Christian 
positions, so that the volume, as a whole, constitutes something in the 
nature of a defence of the Christian Faith. This, however, has not been 
its main purpose, but rather to bring into the light of modern knowledge 
certain questions connected with Christian belief, and to register results. 
Reconstruction in theology is a serious matter, and we understand that 
these essays are rather intended to prepare our minds for possible further 
developments later than attempt any great change at present. “ But,” 
says Dr Swete, “it needs no prophet to foresee that the time will come 
when ideas, which to-day are strange and unwelcome, will be seen to possess 
a beauty of their own, to be necessary to the completeness of truth, and to 
belong, no less than many which are long familiar, to the common treasury 
of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Our next duty is to indicate the contents of these various essays, and, 
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at the same time, to note the sequence of thought as it runs through the 
volume as a whole. 

At the outset we have Dr Cunningham’s essay on “ The Christian Stand- 
point.” “The distinction between the points of view of those who treat 
religion as a body of opinions, and of those to whom it is a matter of con- 
viction, is fundamental.” This fundamental distinction which, if we have 
not misunderstood him, Dr Cunningham draws as between the Christian 
and his opponents (the Pantheist, Materialist, Agnostic, Rationalist, etc.) 
appears to us to be fundamentally false. Surely those men, at all events, 
who have confronted despair itself, who have sacrificed spiritual consolations 
and personal hopes, who have passed through fiery trials unaided by prayer, 
and have stood by the grave-side to console their dearest ones without 
breathing one word of immortality—in order at all costs to face truth and 
to grapple, as brave men should, with stern reality—are not justly to be 
described as men who hold “opinions” but not “convictions” upon 
religious matters? Again, when Christianity is compared, or rather con- 
trasted, with the other great religions, we recognise the earnest endeavour 
to perceive the good points of a foreign theology. Yet, perhaps inevitably, 
the living Christian seems to be handling after all but the dry skeleton of 
his opponent. The appropriate religious atmosphere is an all-important 
element in estimating the value of any religious theory. For instance, we 
remember hearing of the sense of religious shock felt by an Eastern sage 
in this country on seeing men, who professed to believe in God, run to 
catch a train! How full of temporary rather than eternal thoughts these 
Christians must be! Where in Christian countries was the peace of God? 
But no outside criticism can be so serious as that on page 29 of this very 
essay. An appeal is there made to the witness of devout Christian 
literature, and stress is laid upon two points. The first is the Christian’s 
certainty that reconciliation with God is attainable. ‘The second is the 
Christian’s sense of frequent failure to maintain this harmonious relation- 
ship. Now, if reconciliation with God be the Christian’s aim, yet his arrow, 
though it sometimes hit, never sticks in the target, is there not something 
amiss? And are we Christians quite justified, if we are still sitting before 
a castle which we cannot capture, in defending against all suggestions of 
change the absolute perfection of our method of attack? If Christianity, 
so far, has caught but glimpses, as it were, of reconciliation with God, 
glimpses that come and go, surely the confession is a serious one! To us 
it seems as if the soul felt it had reached to the very gate of the castle, only 
to look in through the portcullis! We do not wish to press in any merely 
critical or unsympathetic spirit a confession of Christian failure that wins 
our love by its simple candour, and that was generously given in the con- 
fidence of a far different conclusion being drawn from it. Yet we would 
only that such confessions could be made more often when one religion 
meets another; we would that all could so kneel together, and join in a 
common confession, that sin, failure, and shortcoming should no longer be 
supposed by any to be unacknowledged by the rest. Is there not a 
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kneeling-point as well as a standpoint? May devout Christian saints, in 
the future as in the past, be confessors of the faith. 

The second and third essays we hesitate to say anything about, save of 
sheer necessity, to indicate if we can, and as we ought to do, the exceedingly 
important work which they accomplish for us. Mr Tennant spreads before 
our view the whole landscape of science, and compels us to ask questions that 
lead us to philosophy and to God. To one reader it seemed as though, 
after first seeing all things quite clearly and in an obviously good light, a 
friend gently reminded him that it was not yet daytime. His friend points 
to the dark shadows and to the questions that lurk there; it is but moon- 
light—a reflected glory whose source of warmth and life and light is not to 
be seen until the sun arises. The lesson is that science leads us through 
unanswered questionings to profounder teachers than herself. With this 
thought deeply impressed upon us we pass into the hands of Dr Caldecott, 
whose essay on “ The Being of God in the Light of Philosophy ” appears to 
us to so broaden and deepen and heighten and intensify the outlook and 
the insight of the spirit of man as the interpreter of human nature, that God 
Himself comes clearly into sight on every hand and in every way. But we 
venture not to speak further, and only trust we have not committed already 
any too serious fault in so indicating the bearing of these important essays 
upon the general progress and argument of the book as a whole. We pass 
forward now to the significant details which Dr Duckworth has to show 
and to explain to us, concerning man’s origin on ‘this earth, and his 
relationship to other beings upon it. Two results are reached: (1) that 
we can no longer base man’s pre-eminence in Nature upon grounds of 
physical conformation, since it is by his psychical powers that his claims to 
supremacy are sustained ; and (2) that science fails to reveal any evidence 
of sudden degradation like that implied in the expression “ fall,” but 
that the general tendency has been upwards, though the path has been by 
no means straight, deviations having been numerous and mistakes frequent. 

The fifth essay calls us to stern moral reflections upon “Sin and the 
Need of Atonement.” We must confess that under this title we did not 
quite expect this essay. It certainly strikes a note very much needed, and 
we are glad to see it, and to bear testimony to the vigour of it. Perhaps 
it is only our own misunderstanding that has failed to hear some other 
notes also. Dr Askwith appears to view the problem of sin from the so 
much higher position of a righteous life, that the sinner is like a specimen 
of deformity held between finger and thumb, and viewed with extreme 
interest. Certainly we believe this view to be an exceedingly important and 
necessary one, and it does one great work: it exhibits sin as a monstrosity, 
a something that clearly is not as it ought to be. The tendency merely to 
pity ourselves as sinners, and to take comfort in the thought that sin is 
normal, is thoroughly well banished. On the other hand, it is surely only 
when in the agony of its experience that we feel in its intenser form the 
need for another to come and help us. Again, the idea of a self-respect- 
ing God puzzles us. Will not love sacrifice its own will, and is not God’s 
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will righteousness? And may it not be that, in order to give us moral 
freedom at all, our self-sacrificing (rather than self-respecting) Heavenly 
Father looks down on a world that shall not be righteous until, in order 
to please Him, His own children make it so? Meantime, does not a loving 
father blame himself at times when he sees his children at fault? Is God's 
love less blindly loving, less ready to try to share the shame for love's 
sake, than man’s? But we trespass in saying anything ; and yet seeing that, 
the more our ignorance, so much the more does sin perplex us, we add just one 
very real personal puzzle. ‘“'The purpose of atonement is the taking away 
of sin,” says Dr Askwith. Now, to us such an answer is sheer hopelessness. 
Obviously we do not understand the writer’s meaning. Our difficulty is this : 
we note that other men better than ourselves feel sin more keenly than we 
do! As we get rid of this sin or that, our sense of sin deepens. The more 
righteous, so to speak, we become, the more profoundly are we conscious of 
being sinners. In brief, the taking away of sin makes the sense of our 
sinfulness worse; and in this life at all events we see no help in this 
direction—unless in some way, whilst being sinners, we can still feel the 
sympathetic tenderness and love of God, helping us more and more to bear 
the increasing load. And may not the infinitely good God feel for us more 
sympathetically than we suspect? But we have said too much on a matter 
which we do not at all understand, and let our apology be that this essay 
has certainly aroused our interest. 

The next essay, on “The Idea of Revelation in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge and Research,” is one which, whether its wording be altogether 
acceptable or not, appears to us to be a noteworthy and valuable religious 
contribution. We especially welcome it in a volume of essays such as this. 
It holds out the hand of Faith in places of difficulty and terror to so many, 
that we suspect some of its readers will be thankful they have not them- 
selves to walk to Christ on such dark and stormy waters. 

Dr Robinson’s essay on “ Prayer in Relation to the Idea of Law” will be 
found, we believe, by nearly all readers most helpful and inspiring. Basing 
his argument on the universal instinct of prayer, he acknowledges that 
this instinct must be interpreted in its universal form as an instinct to 
petition a higher power for changes in the physical world. The universal 
instinct of prayer thus implies a personal power above and behind the 
course of nature, to whom appeals can be made and by whom events can 
be influenced. And the essayist proceeds to show that the existence of 
such a supreme Lawgiver, so far from being inconsistent with, is rather 
the source and basis of, the idea of law. He points out that under a 
constitutional ruler the subject may avail himself of legal rights of appeal, 
and may, in strict accordance with law, obtain response to personal petitions. 
That a child’s bonfire might be lighted so opportunely as to prove the 
decisive factor, at a critical moment, in causing a complete change in the 
weather, is an illustration of the power of human interference, which we 
think a perfectly fair one; and if man can do this much, surely the wisdom 
of a higher mind than man’s must have ampler opportunities. We 
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especially like the idea of prayer as a power which we are entrusted with 
and are privileged to exercise, and which, like all our powers, must be 
guarded from misuse and exercised with wise discretion. We must “keep 
to the paths.” 

“The Spiritual and Historical Evidence for Miracles” seems to one 
reader to follow somewhat discordantly. It is true that prayer suggests 
the miraculous, yet this transition from inward prayer to outward marvel 
arouses suspicions. Miracles may be true, but is the desire to see them 
a desirable desire for a disciple of Jesus? The miracle of the Resurrection 
may be the greatest miracle of all, and the prayers of devout Christians 
may mostly centre here. Yet to some of us, as we think of the Psalmist, 
such a centre for prayer seems strangely modern, and suggests novelty 
rather than eternity. The present reviewer is a blind man here. Dr 
Murray’s essay is probably one of the most important in the volume, and 
to other readers we would leave it to speak for itself and with its own full 
power. We do not question religious marvels. We see them to-day. One 
word in few years has filled peaceful cities with warring soldiers, and 
clothed the round globe with a marching uniform of dress, war-cry, and 
barracks —a missionary’s metaphor, calling sinners to repentance by a 
Salvation “ Army.” Did any greater teacher ever call himself a physician, 
and his helpers “fishers of men,” we should look for the record of his life 
to be a strange mixture of sick-beds and catches of fish! Did he foretell 
a rising of his own much-misunderstood words from the dead, and fore- 
shadow his coming again, and that he would gradually become better 
understood in the distant future, and did he use a metaphor of “three 
days,” we should expect many and long conflicts of opinion as to whether he 
had already risen again or not. Some would say Lo here! some Lo there! 
Did this same teacher speak of the desire to see him work a miracle as 
wicked and infidel ; did he resist such desire to tempt God as a suggestion 
of evil; and did many of his most earnest followers still assert that none 
ever wrought so many miracles as he: we should conclude that his meta- 
phors and his words had been a stumbling-block even to the very elect. 
We look to the future for the Resurrection morn. We trust that the 
tomb of a Prophet, whose words were to live for ever, was not really 
emptied of all vitality in three short days. On the night, when no man 
can work, the dawn, when it cometh, shall steal as a thief. A great tra- 
dition overshadows this tomb. We do not deny the weight of argument 
that is here, and that will not easily be rolled away. Yet we remember, 
a Prophet is beneath: and we wait. Christianity, we acknowledge, has 
indeed made beautiful this sacred shrine, and the Christian spirit carries 
a living power into whatever form of doctrine its love may warmest 
flow. We have spoken on the title of this essay, and would pass 
reverently. 

The next three essays deal with the Christian Scriptures. Dr Barnes 
writes on “The Permanent Value of the Old Testament,” Dr Chase on 
“The Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism,” and Dr Mason on 
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“Christ in the New Testament: the Primitive Portrait.” We believe these 
to be valuable and important essays, and that of Dr Chase particularly so ; 
and the concluding words, which breathe the spirit of the whole essay, are 
words which speak to the heart. 

These are followed by F. J. Foakes-Jackson’s essay on “ Christ in the 
Church: the Testimony of History.” As it seems to us that two kinds of 
teaching, like two seeds, grow up together in the mingling good and evil 
of the Church’s history, we feel ourselves constrained once more to indicate 
only the subject of the essay. 

We turn to Dr Bethune Baker’s treatment of the next subject, 
“Christian Doctrines and their Ethical Significance.” It is indeed a timely 
reminder that our beliefs and our conduct are not ultimately separable : 
the one roots in the other. Yet, when the writer says that the historical 
Jesus of the earliest tradition “ based all His ethical teaching on Himself,” 
we feel that he builds his whole argument on very disputable ground. For 
ourselves we believe, perhaps wrongly, that Jesus would utterly repudiate so 
damaging acharge. Did ever any man urge men so earnestly not to believe 
him unless he spoke the truth? Did ever any other Christian teacher so 
trust God’s presence in other hearts as to say to them, “ Ye are the light 
of the world”? Who else save Jesus has stood in the Jordan and publicly 
testified to his own sense of his sinfulness? Did ever any teacher so 
warn men against adoration of himself, or tell them so plainly that to 
say “Lord, Lord,” to him would avail them nothing? Who, when his 
disciples ask, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” pointed them more earnestly to 
One higher than himself? Who in Gethsemane, though his loved 
disciples slumbered the while, prayed in such an agony that the will of 
Jesus might not be done? Is not this humility of Jesus exceeding 
precious? Destroy this, and do we not destroy the whole force of that 
great call to an unrepentant world: “Come unto me—learn of me—for 
I am meek and lowly”? Are we not ruining all He did, if we deny these 
humiliations? He has left us an example, priceless, precious, the very 
key to God's forgiveness ; and as little children we may marvel—and follow 
Him. We would not venture to criticise the view and the argument of the 
essay at all; our point is simply this: there are other views. The words 
and deeds of Jesus may be ranged so as to lend support, not to one theory 
only, but to many theories, and seemingly conflicting ones, concerning His 
Person. Whichever single one we choose, if we base our all upon that 
alone, surely we risk all! There are so many other shades of possibility ! 
Jesus, whom we love and reverence, may condemn our very foundation ! 
Would not the whole structure be safer if the foundation were broader ?— 
if open questions were left open? We have often to be inconsistent : 
opposite ends of great truths meet somewhere beyond our sight. One 
thing we all alike may surely agree upon, that in the field which Jesus has 
sown with good seed, tares have been sown, and that in the final harvest 
there is some part or another of the Christian upgrowth to be separated 
out. May we not all unite in the common spirit of being tenderly 
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affectioned one toward another, and for our doctrines fearing only for 
ourselves how many of the tares may be found with us? 

We come to the closing essay, “The Christian Ideal and the Christian 
Hope.” ‘Truly those that have treasures in heaven bring forth from the 
good treasure of their hearts heavenly messages; and though their very 
gentleness may smite our guilt the more, yet they bring hope of a final 
cleansing of the soul thereby. We have felt too deeply one brief passage 
in this essay to say more. It has been to us as the very Gospel of Christ, 
and for this earnest Christian book to go forth to the world with such 
words as these is to go forth to bless: “ Again and again,” says Dr Butler, 
“TI have been haunted and almost checked by the misgiving, What you are 
saying is true. But in presenting the truth as a truth, are you not im- 
perilling its beauty? Are you not making it less lovable even while you 
are insisting on its claims to be loved?” The teacher who presents to a 
sinful world and to all the evil spirits in it his own Christian faith, in 
words of self-accusation such as these, as though he would even make 
himself a sinner for our sakes, has surely revealed to us the very heart of 
the Christian Ideal and the Christian Hope—the Spirit of Christ. 


Wirrep Harris. 
Bo.rTon. 





Life and Matter: <A Criticism of Professor Haeckel's “ Riddle of the 
Universe.”—By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1905.—Pp. 200. 


Tuis little book contains a very able and much-needed criticism of “ the 
speculative and destructive portions” of Haeckel’s well-known work. It 
is in part a reproduction of articles and addresses which have been given 
to the public through the Hibbert Journal and in other ways. Those who 
have followed the controversy created by the Riddle of the Universe, 
and have been interested in Sir Oliver Lodge’s share in it, will be very 
grateful to him for giving them in permanent form and in so handy a 
shape this admirably clear presentation of his view of a question on which 
few are so well qualified to speak. Small and inexpensive as the book is, 
I cannot but think that it would be a great benefit to the public if it 
could be made accessible in a form as cheap and as popular as that which 
has given Haeckel’s work so wide a circulation. 

Apart altogether from the views which Sir Oliver Lodge desires 
especially to present, this work will prove valuable in helping many to 
realise more fully than they do the distinction between science and 
philosophy. Professor Haeckel succeeded in confusing the two, and put 
forward his risky metaphysical speculations as if they had all the authority 
of assured scientific conclusions. There can be no doubt that his position 
as a well-known man of science, and the ea cathedra style in which he 
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expresses his opinions, have had much to do with the influence which his 
book has so quickly gained over the minds of the half-educated. It is well 
that the world should be told, and by a distinguished man of science, that 
what is characteristic in the doctrine of the Riddle of the Universe is not 
the teaching of science, but simply the metaphysical views of Professor 
Haeckel. To the student of philosophy that fact is, of course, perfectly 
obvious; but, somehow, the mere philosopher seems quite unable nowa- 
days to catch the ear of the multitude. He has not yet learned to speak 
a tongue which they can understand. The man of science, on the con- 
trary, especially when he can write with verve and enthusiasm, can always 
make the crowd stop and think. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has also done good service by pointing out that 
Professor Haeckel has no right to appropriate the term Monism to his 
materialistic philosophy. That term is, as we are shown, descriptive of every 
true philosophy, of every endeavour to attain to unity in our thoughts about 
the universe. As to the particular scheme formulated under the name of 
Monism in the Riddle of the Universe, Sir Oliver Lodge is right in his 
statement that it “must to philosophers appear rudimentary and anti- 
quated, while to men of science it appears gratuitous, hypothetical, in 
some places erroneous, and altogether unconvincing.” 

But it is mainly from the scientific point of view that Professor 
Haeckel’s theories are criticised. And for this we have reason to be the 
more grateful, for if a distinguished man of science uses the authority 
belonging to his position to enforce opinions which threaten with destruc- 
tion some of the most precious of our human possessions, it is indeed well 
that someone whose authority in the realm of science is at least equal, 
should supply us with an impartial examination of those opinions. And 
this Sir Oliver Lodge has done. Needless to say, there is no trace of 
bitterness or party spirit in his criticism. There is, on the contrary, the 
most willing admission of Professor Haeckel’s eminence in his own depart- 
ment, and a frank recognition of the ability with which he has treated 
many of the great problems which he passes in review. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, as an expert physicist, has no difficulty in showing 
that Professor Haeckel’s mode of dealing with the fundamental physical 
conceptions is extravagant to the last degree. The so-called “ Law of 
Substance,” to which extraordinary importance is assigned, and which is 
declared to be “the supreme and all-pervading law of nature, the true 
and only cosmological law,” is the union of two well-known generalisations, 
the conservation of energy and the conservation of matter. As regards 
the former of these, Sir Oliver Lodge shows that it is probable enough that 
its definition is not yet complete, and that, in any case, it relates to 
amount of energy only and in no way “denies the possibility of guidance, 
control, or directing agency.” ‘ Philosophers have been far too apt to 
jump to the conclusion that because energy is constant, therefore no 
guidance is possible, so that all psychological or other interference is 
precluded. Physicists, however, know better; though unfortunately 
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Tyndall, in some papers on Miracles and Prayers, thoughtlessly adduced 
the conservation of energy as decisive” (p. 24). 

As to the conservation of matter, the whole question is now in solution 
owing to the fact that inertia, the one distinctive property of matter, so 
far as we know, seems to be explicable in terms of electrical condition. 
“The destruction and the creation of matter are well within the range of 
scientific conception, and may be within the realm of experimental possi- 
bility ” (p. 33). 

But the main stress of the book, as the title indicates, is on the relation 
between Life and Matter. Sir Oliver Lodge shows easily that Professor 
Haeckel, in endeavouring to pass smoothly from the material, through the 
living organism, to the conscious agent, has not only to make use of base- 
less hypotheses, but to take refuge in the vaguest surmises, some of which 
are contrary to the principles of physical science, and others to the con- 
clusions of psychology. 

We need not, however, pursue these criticisms further. The main 
value of the book is, after all, the fact that Professor Haeckel’s theories 
enable Sir Oliver Lodge to present us with a most interesting study of 
the relation between life and matter. 

The principal contention is one which is of the utmost importance in 
the present state of thought. Its nature has been already indicated. 
There is no commoner supposition just now than this, that the invariable 
character of the laws of nature, and especially of thé law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, shuts out all possibility of human intervention in the series 
of physical causes. Free-will, in the sense of the self-determined action of 
the human agent upon matter, is held to be impossible. Even the agency 
of psychical causes in determining the production of physical effects (for 
the question is at this stage independent of the problem of the freedom of 
the will), an agency which seems to be a mere fact of experience, is 
suspected of being an illusion. Still more decisively, it is imagined, does 
this great universal law prohibit all belief in miraculous intervention or in 
the possibility of prayer having any effect other than its subjective 
reaction on the mind. 

So strong is the influence of this opinion that even able thinkers, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge shows, are induced to attempt to re-establish our belief 
in the reality of our spiritual endowments by endeavouring to undermine 
the foundations of physical science. 

It was time that an emphatic protest should be made in the name of 
common sense and experience as well as of science, against this most 
extraordinary misreading of the teaching of physics. Experience shows 
that living creatures “can direct and control mechanical energies to bring 
about desired and preconceived results; and that man can definitely 
will that those results shall occur. The way the energy is provided 
is understood, and its mode of application is fairly understood; what is 
not understood is the way its activity is determined” (p. 156). “The 
question is whether our will or mind or life can direct our body's 
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energy along certain channels to attain desired ends, or whether—as in a 
motor-car with an automaton driver—the end and aim of all activity is 
wholly determined by mechanical causes ” (p. 157). 

A very important question is, What is the relation between life and 
energy? Is life itself a form of energy? Do living creatures possess a 
latent store of this particular form of energy? In this case “life would 
be a part of the machine, and as truly mechanical as all the rest.” There 
are no facts known which give any support to such a view. If it were true, 
then vital energy would be found to pass into some known inorganic form 
of energy. But this has never been found to be the case, nor does death 
“ affect the sum of energy in any known way.” Sir Oliver Lodge holds 
“that life is something outside the scheme of mechanics—outside the 
categories of matter and energy.” And he holds that it is able to guide 
and control mechanical forces, subject always to the laws which govern 
those forces. It can neither create nor destroy energy. All it can do is 
to arrange that energy shall transform itself in one way rather than in 
another. 

It is a very important thing to observe that such guidance as this 
implies no uncertainty in the laws of physics. In fact, it is dependent 
upon the unerring certainty of those laws, and would be helpless apart 
from that certainty. It has often been said that man has conquered 
nature by learning to obey her laws. This is true, and yet it is but a 
half-truth. It would be truer to say that man has conquered nature 
by learning that nature always obeys her own laws. When he has made 
this discovery he is able to bind her in chains, chains of her own forging. 
The fact that physical laws are invariable, and the fact that man is able, 
within limits, to guide the operation of those laws so as to make them 
control one another, form together the secret of human dominion over 
nature. 

But if this is so, how is it that even philosophers and men of science 
“are apt to fall into the error of supposing that mental and vital inter- 
ference with the material world is impossible, in spite of their clamorous 
experience to the contrary”? (p. 161). The answer given by Sir Oliver 
Lodge is surely the true one. It is ‘because all such interference is 
naturally and necessarily excluded from scientific methods and treatises.” 
We have here, in fact, another instance of the error which arises when a 
method is treated as a principle. 

The mistake is the result of a very limited view of the range of scientific 
activities. We may divide such activities into two parts. There is the 
science which seeks to understand the material world, its laws and pro- 
cesses ; and there is the science which seeks to control material forces, and 
bend them to human purposes. The engineer is a man of science as well 
as the physicist. These two kinds of science are, of course, closely related ; 
the latter depends upon the former : we must know something of the laws 
of nature before we can use them. But the practical side of science is, to 
a large extent at all events, the final cause of the whole. Yet when we 
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begin to philosophise on the basis of scientific discovery, we are apt to 
forget all about it. We think only of the theoretical, and picture to 
ourselves the whole world, as our method of abstraction has led us to 
regard it, as a system of laws controlling all events, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of the intervention of living agents. A wider sweep of thought 
should correct the misunderstanding, and show us that the very reason why 
we have isolated the laws of nature is that we may be able to subordinate 
them to our purposes when we have to deal with them, not in abstraction, 
but as elements in our concrete experience. 

No higher praise could be given to Sir Oliver Lodge’s book than to say 
that it is a strong assertion of the rights of human experience as against 
an artificial dogma, the product of abstraction. In the interests of that 
dogma we are commanded to shut our eyes to most of the facts of life. 
But, when our eyes have been opened to those facts, it is not necessary to 
turn round upon the conclusions of science and accuse them of inaccuracy. 
“All that is necessary is to realise and admit that the laws of physical 
science are incomplete, when regarded as a formulation and philosophical 
summary of the universe in general. No Laplacian calculator can be 
supplied with all the data” (p. 160). 

So far the argument of the book may be regarded as a necessary re- 
statement of truths which have been overlooked: it stands for fact and 
experience against dogmatic theory. But Sir Oliver Lodge pursues his 
subject into speculations concerning the relation of life to matter, which 
are of great interest, though, from the nature of the case, they are rather 
suggestions or contributions towards the understanding of the problem 
than a solution of it. His view concerning the nature of life amounts, how- 
ever, to more than this. He holds that life “is neither matter nor energy, 
nor even a function of matter or of energy, but is something belonging to 
a different category ; that by some means at present unknown it is able to 
interact with the material world for a time, but that it can also exist in 
some sense independently ; although in that condition of existence it is by 
no means apprehensible by our senses” (p. 136). And this view is quite 
independent of the possibility or impossibility of spontaneous generation. 
So far experiment has yielded no support to the opinion that life can arise 
without the action of antecedent life. But even if it did, if chemistry 
succeeded in creating conditions out of which life seemed to spring spontane- 
ously, it would still remain true, in Sir Oliver Lodge’s opinion, that “the 
life was in some sense pre-existent, that it was not really created de novo,” 
but was “called out, as it were, from some great reservoir or storehouse of 
vitality, to which, when its earthly career is ended, it will return.” 

This interesting view is illustrated in many ways, the most striking 
being drawn from the lines of magnetic force. These lines are not created 
by the process of magnetisation. They are in the steel before it becomes 
a magnet, and they remain in it when it ceases to be a magnet. The 
process merely arranges and co-ordinates them so that their activity can 
become manifest, 
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In the final chapter this view of the nature of life is worked out 
in somewhat greater detail. It is shown by many analogies that it is 
extremely probable that a chemical compound which contains “ millions or 
billions of atoms attached to each other in no rigid, stable, frigid manner, 
but by loose, unstable links, enabling them constantly to re-arrange them- 
selves and to be the theatre of perpetual change, aggregating and re- 
aggregating in various ways and manifesting ceaseless activities,” may 
** serve as the vehicle for influences wholly novel and unexpected.” Such is 
the medium through which life effects its wonderful results. But are we 
to suppose that the complex material aggregate “ generated the life and 
mind” of which it is the vehicle? Bynomeans. The higher developments 
to which life attains show that the agency which uses the material vehicle 
belongs to an order of being to which the categories of matter and energy 
are inadequate. 

Whether or not the reader follows Sir Oliver Lodge in all respects in 
his profoundly interesting speculations, the distinction which has come to 
light is surely one of the greatest importance. If biologists demonstrate 
‘* spontaneous generation ” to-morrow, it need make no difference whatever 
in our view of the significance of life from the higher standpoint, the 
standpoint of religion. The question is not, How often during the history 
of creation did life begin to operate ? but, What is the characteristic nature 
of life when it does appear? Is it merely a more developed form of 
mechanism? or does it belong essentially to an order of being higher than 
that of mechanism? The latter question must surely be answered in the 
affirmative, and the characteristic which thus sets life above mere matter 
and energy is that which enables it to control the laws of mechanism 
without breaking them. The power of guiding and timing the transforma- 
tions of energy so as to bring about certain definite ends is a power which, 
on an unbiassed review of the facts, cannot be denied to living beings 
which have attained to some degree of intelligence. There are signs that 
the same power is at work in every form of life. It is for this reason, 
doubtless, that Sir Oliver Lodge draws no hard-and-fast line between life 
in its lower and in its higher manifestations. For the purposes he has in 
view, he is in the right. Here, then, is the mark that life belongs to a 
higher order of being than that of physics. Within its sphere all the laws 
of physics are perfectly fulfilled, yet there is present some influence which, 
supervening upon the physical order, is able so to guide the transformations 
of energy as to produce results which merely physical agencies could never 
bring about. 

The theological importance of these conclusions need not be minimised. 
Sir Oliver Lodge does not omit to direct attention to it. He says (p. 171) 
“I lay stress upon a study of the nature and mode of human action of the 
interfering or guiding kind, because by that study we must be led if we 
are to form any intelligent conception of divine action.” Certainly, if the 
human will is able to overrule physical laws and make them subordinate 
to its purposes, it is absurd to deny a similar power to the Supreme Will, 
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ced out if we believe in such a will at all. And as the human control of physical 
at it is forces takes place without any breach of the laws which govern those 
lions or forces, it is unfair to charge those who believe in divine interventions, in 
manner, miracles, and in answers to prayer, with holding a creed which involves the 
e them- violation of the laws of nature. 
and re- * Of course it is possible to maintain that divine interventions do not, as 
»” ~may a matter of fact, occur. But this it is impossible to prove. For if there 
Such is be a Supreme Intelligence at work in the universe, His mode of operation 
are we cannot be so near the surface of things, nor be so random or disconnected 
life and with the whole, as to come under our superficial observation. Is it not 
ypments clear that His intervention will only come under our observation when it 
vehicle is His intention that we should observe it ; or, in other words, when He 
energy wills to reveal Himself ? 

The word “ intervention,” it must be granted, is hardly appropriate to 
pects in any form of divine action, but its perfect fitness, when used of the human 
‘ome to control of physical forces, makes its use inevitable. 
onstrate 


Cuartes F. CiocHer. 
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sects, to each and all of which fullest liberty had to be given, bred a 
rooted “distrust of delegated power” which produced a curious variation 
from the typical New England town. No new focus was consciously 
sought ; there was no village-green, no house of meeting, no recognition 
of acommon church authority. When towns had to be set off, they scarcely 
had an organic existence, and were artificially bounded by lines arbitrarily 
drawn. Artificial though it was, this subdivision into towns, once made, 
has perpetuated itself under modern conditions, to the incalculable 
demoralisation of the body politic. Commerce and manufactures having 
centred population in large cities, each old-established town is still 
represented by one senator, while the farming districts have more and more 
fallen into the hands of French Canadians, so circumstanced that they seem 
impervious to education. The result is that four-fifths of the population 
are represented by eight members, while the remaining fifth names thirty 
members in the state senate. The resulting abuses constitute one of the 
most formidable problems in American politics to-day. Another strange 
feature of the “livelie experiment” is fortunately more episodic, and is 
treated of in the chapter on Dorr’s rebellion. Declaring that manhood 
suffrage—not recognised by the charter of 1663—was an inalienable 
right of man, this by no means ignoble Tiberius Gracchus of the 
Woonasquatucket proclaimed a people’s constitution, and was elected the 
people’s governor, only to be tried and imprisoned for life. His cause 
won the day, and, though personally discredited, he was finally released ; 
but his proclamation of rights was disallowed, and his revolutionary 
methods met with stern repression and condemnation. Such are a few of 
the experimental reactions recorded in Mr Richman’s Study of Separatism— 
a welcome fruitage of the accurate researches into American history so 
earnestly pursued of late. 


Louis Dyzr. 
OxrorpD. 





Let Youth but Know: Chapters on Education. A Plea for Reason 
in Education.—By “ Kappa.”—London: Methuen & Co. 


Tuts work is an indictment of public school education, and, in a lesser 
degree, is applicable to our educational system generally. The author 
contends that the education at present given does not create an interest in, 
nor teach youth the value of, life: the youth is indeed weary ere the race 
of life begins. ‘ Why,” he asks himself of youth, “should its best years 
be portioned out between task-work and idle child’s-play, both seeming 
deliberately calculated to conceal from it the splendour and the mystery 
of this strange adventure of life, on which, for a little space, it is em- 
barked?” with the result that school-life leaves the youth “with an 
unwakened imagination, an atrophied intelligence, a patriotism indis- 
tinguishable from the most primitive tribal instinct, and not the remotest 
realisation of the splendour of his heritage either as an Englishman or as 
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a citizen of the world.” In the belief that “the efficiency, the morality, 
and above all the happiness of coming generations might be incalculably 
promoted by a radical change in our system of education,” and, as “a step 
towards the attainment of a just sense of proportion,” a reconsideration of 
the curriculum is thought necessary, and the suggestion follows the usual 
division of subjects into humanistic and naturalistic, or literary and scientific. 

The leading subject of the former is termed history—not what usually 
takes that title, and has aptly been described as “much futile information 
about Saxon and other kings of doubtful example,” but rather what might 
be called world-culture: it includes the two histories—the political and 
that of literature and art; the history of the intellect as well as that of 
the will. Like Thackeray, the writer would have history “ familiar rather 
than heroic.” He would impress upon the youth that “ he himself is made 
by history, and must make it in his turn”: he would describe the great 
inheritance to which the youth, as the heir of all the ages, must succeed, 
and, pointing to the great figures who have made us rich through their 
toil, teach the youth to say— 


“ This hast thou done; and I—can I be base?” 


He would lay the foundations of religious teaching deep and broad in 
numan history: “it matters not in this particular connection,” he says, 
“ whether we regard Christianity as the religion or only as a religion: its 
history is in either case equally astonishing”; and the presentation here 
given, taking even the less favourable alternative, fully justifies this 
statement: ‘The product of the literary genius of a small nation and the 
moral genius of a single man, it has outstripped all its competitors in 
flexibility and adaptability; has taken on the mental colouring of a score 
of different races; has undergone every sort of corruption, and inspired 
every sort of fanaticism, of tyranny, of cruelty, of hypocrisy ; has begotten 
hosts of admirable martyrs and not a few adorable saints; has withal laid 
lighter shackles on the human intelligence than any of its great rivals; 
and has consequently been, if not the cause, at any rate the concomitant, 
of the most notable advances, moral and material, made by the inhabitants 
of the planet during the past thousand years. No other religion has 
reared such mighty temples, has developed so gorgeous a hierarchy, or has 
produced so much glorious art and literature.” Many will doubtless be 
dissatisfied with this “romance of religion,” and to their objections he 
answers: “My plea is neither for nor against Christianity, but simply 
for an education that shall beget and foster a lively sense of the miracle 
of existence. Such a sense is in no way incompatible with Christian 
faith. Modern orthodoxy has so accommodated itself both to scientific and 
to historic data, that there is no longer any need for deliberate obscurantism 
in the training of the young. I am pleading, at all events, not for, but 
against, irreligion. The heathenism of the average boy who leaves our 
public schools is the very thing that I deplore. It is a calamity to the 
individual and a danger to the State.” Even to those engaged in teaching 
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religion to the children of a larger growth, the chapter on religion can be 
commended. 

On the other hand, he would not have the youth without that know- 
ledge of the irreversible laws within and without him which, as George 
Eliot says, “ governing the habits, becomes morality, and developing the 
feelings of submission and dependence, becomes religion.” He believes 
in a broad scientific education, and, if we might suggest a term to compre- 
hend this, we would call it geography, including therein “ flower-lore, 
plant-lore, earth-lore, cloud-lore, rock-lore, star-lore, and life-lore.” ‘The 
sense of man’s place in history and his true place in the universe is the 
great lesson to be taught youth. “I have,” says the author, “conceived 
his time as divided between Science and History, both placed before him 
with the constant endeavour to awaken his imagination, to stimulate his 
faculties of wonder and awe, and to make him realise that the world is no 
tedious or humdrum place of sojourn, but a treasure-house of absorbing 
interests.” 

If he condemns the clerico-classical curriculum, he has just as little 
sympathy with the secularistic utilitarian ideal: “the teaching which 
subserves mere appetite and ambition, even with a little judicious morality 
thrown in, is inadequate to the real needs of the human spirit.” Education 
should produce men, not “hands”: it is as little for mere work as for mere 
leisure; it is for life. Is not its end that “ we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly”? Kappa’s ideal of a liberal education is: “a course of 
training which arouses and sustains in the mind of its subject a vivid 
realisation of the miracle of existence”: the least inadequate definition of 
the aim of education, he also declares, “is that which makes it the duty of 
the educator to beget and foster in his pupil a religion of the intellect.” 
By its ethical influence, he recognises, a system of education must stand or 
fall, and he says, “‘ nothing can more effectually check the insidious inroads 
of evil than an education which makes the universe stupendous, the world 
alive, and history real.” 

No part should take the place of the whole: when, eg. a narrow 
religious ideal becomes the leading conception, education becomes a 
preparation solely for death, whereas it should put us “in good heart with 
life.” Life cannot be adequately represented as simply a preparation. 
Nor should the age of childhood be sacrificed to that of manhood: youth 
has its rights, and the golden gates of childhood close soon enough behind 
the child. The youth is told, as our author says, “that he will one day 
find a world of pleasure in, or through, the things that are now meaning- 
less tasks to him; but he has no lively faith in this promise; and, as a 
rule, his scepticism is justified.” Truly, as Stevenson says, “to travel 
deliberately through one’s ages is to get the heart out of a liberal 
education.” 

Rosert R. Rusk. 


University or GLascow. 
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8r Frere (W. H.) The Principles of 

Religious Ceremonial. (Oxford Lib. of Pract. 

Theo.) 3386p. Longmans, 1906. 

9 Anon, Should Clergymen Criticize the 

Bible? (A Selection from the Corre- 

spondence in the Daily Mail, 1905.) 241p. 

Nesbit, 1905. 

13. A Layman. The Church and the Ad- 
versary. A Present-Day Caveat. 248p. 

Elliot Stock, 1905. 

14 Haw(G.) Christianity and the Working 

Classes. 257p. Macmillan, 1906. 

{A collection of papers by the Dean of Durham, 

Mr W. Crooks, Dr Horton, Canon Barnett, Mr A. 

Henderson, Mr S. Hocking, Mr Bramwell Booth, 

Mr G. Lansbury, Mr Ensor Walters, Mr T. E. 
Harvey, Hon. J. G. Adderley, and the Editor.) 


15 Vivian (Philip) The Churches and 


Modern Thought. 3898p. Watts, 1906. 
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{An Inquiry into the grounds of Unbelief and an 
Appeal for Candour.) 3 
16 Gales (R. L.) Christian Tradition and 
Popular Speech. Nat. R., March 1906. 
20 Stone(D.) TheChristianChurch. 478p. 
Rivington, 1905, 
{A scholarly treatment by the Pusey Librarian, 
— in which the Anglican position is main- 


ned.) 
Anon, TheChristianSociety. IV.: The 
Development of the Church. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1906. 
{Traces chiefly from the N.T. the early organisa- 
tion of government and teaching in the Church.) 

21 Cairns (D. S.), and others, Preparation 
for the Christian Ministry in view of 
Present-Day Conditions, 250p. 

Student Christian Movement, 1905. 
{Ten essays on different aspects of the work, 
offered to the students in theological colleges.) 
Devas (C. S.) The Key to the World’s 
Progress. 821p. Longmans, 1906. 
(The difficulties of history find their solution in 
theism; Christianity solves the difficulties of 
theism; the Holy Catholic Church solves the 
difficulties of Christianity.) 

24 Lansdell (H.) The Sacred Tenth: or, 
Studies in Tithe- Giving, Ancient and 
Modern, 2vols. 768p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 

40 Legg (J. Wickham)  Ecclesiological 
Essays. (The Lib. of Liturgiology and 
Ecclesiology for Eng. Readers.) Vol. vii. 
275p. De la More, 1906. 

Bartlet (J. V.) The Sunday Worship of 
the Primitive Christians. 

Biblical World, Nov. 1905. 

42 Bannister (H. M.) An Ancient Office 
for Holy Week. Postscript. 

J. Th, St., Jan. 1906. 

43 Wright (W. A.) The Prayer Book 
Psalter. J. Th. St., Jan. 1906. 

(Calling attention to a number of changes which 
have been made in the Version, and the desira- 
bility of restoring the old readings.) 

46 M‘Glothiin (W. J.) An Anabaptist 
Liturgy of the Lord’s Supper. 

ng R. and Exp., Jan. 1906. 
(The Liturgy is here given in English. It was 


the work of a priest, Balthasar Hubmaier, turned 
Anabaptist.) 


51x Fotheringham (T. F.) The Doctrine of 
Baptism. 38rd Article. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1906. 


[The Presbyterian standards are examined and 
found to teach high Sacramentarianism. ‘ We 
owe our loss of it to the influence of a shallow 
Zwinglianism which has usurped the place of 
authority and denounces the sacramental teach- 
ing of our fathers as heresy and incipient 
Romanism.”| 


60 Arnold (A.) Church Work in Japan, 
With Pref. by Bishop Awdry. 216p. 
S.P.G., 1905. 
Anon. Missions in Nyassaland: I. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1906, 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60 * 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics. 


Peake (4, S.), ed. Inaugural Lectures 
delivered by the Members of the Faculty of 
Theology during its First Session, 1904-5. 
(Publications of the Univ. of Manchester, 
Theological Series, No. 1.) 3813p, 

Univ. Press, Manchester, 1906. 
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(These lectures of the nenty noes Faculty 
of Theology of the Victoria University of Man- 
chester are undenominational, and were delivered 
to popular audiences. } 
Anon. Liberal Theology: II. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1906, 
{A defence of the miracles. They require no 
exceptional evidence, because they are not @ 
priori incredible: they are not irrational (and 

therefore untrue), since they are related to a 

consistent rational order; and Christian experi- 

ence, our legitimate guide in interpretation, 
warrants them.] 
Dods (M.) Evolution and Christian 

Theology. Expos., Jan. 1906, 
(The theory so welcomed as an aid to Christian 

thought, and its bearing on Creation, the Fall, 

Sin, Atonement, Christology, is hinted.) 
Masterman (J. H. B.) Apollinarius of 

Laodicea and Modern Theology. 

Interpreter, Jan. 1906. 
(The tendency of Apollinarianism to eliminate 

the human in Christ is still active. But it is a 

good sign that men are going to the Gospels for 

a reconstruction of Christ’s earthly life, and the 

Creeds coming to be less a foundation to start 

from than a goal to arrive at, and to be accepted 

first not so much asa verified body of truth as a 

statement of principles guiding a reconstruction.) 
Sanday (W.) Theological Reconstruction 

at Cambridge. J. Th. St., Jan. 1906. 
(Review of the recent Cambridge Theological 

Essays.) 

13 Nésgen (K. F.) Der Heilige Geist ; sein 
Wesen und die Art seines Wirkens. 259p. 

Trowitzsch, 1905. 

26 Ménégoz (E.) La Mort de Jésus et le 
dogme de l’expiation. 43p. 

Fischbacher, 1905. 

27 Simpson (W. J. Sparrow) Our Lord’s 
Resurrection. (Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 320p. Longmans, 1905. 

33 Lineham (J.) Sin and Sacrifice. 

Inter. J, Eth., Oct. 1905. 
(The spiritual struggle that culminated in the 
cross called forth all the power of lower ideals 
and revealed their impotence by the completeness 
of Christ’s self-sacrifice.) 
Inge (W. RB.) Sin and Modern Thought, 
ii! Interpreter, Jan. 1906. 
(Sin is more than imperfection. ‘‘ We fulfil our 
destiny not by living anyhow, but by living in a 
certain way,” whereby we co-operate in the pur- 
pose of God. The conviction of immortality, and 
that conduct has infinitely wider issues than 
those observable in our present experience, give 
to sin a character of heinousness. Otherwise, 
the sense of sin; the ‘ attaching of infinite value 
to finite experience,” would be irrational and 
wholly morbid.]} 

48 Warko (A.) Die Erbsiinden- und 
Rechtfertigungslehre der Apologie in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Gegensatze zur mittelalter- 
lichen und  gleichzeitigen katholischen 
Theologie (continued). 

Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1906. 

60 lar (J. J.) The Apocalypse, the Anti- 
christ, and the End. 379p. 

Burns & Oates, 1905. 

63 Peet (S. D.) Belief in the Resurrection 
and Future State. 

Amer. Antiquarian, Nov. and Dec. 1905. 

{Finds evidence in many religions, certainly 
often by strange inferences.} 

Lépicier (Alexius M.) The Unseen 
World, 284p. 


co 


Kegan Paul, 1906. 
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Scripture. Its Origin, Authority, and 

Interpretation. (The Westminster Library 
for Catholic Priests and Students.) 278p. 

Longmans, 1906. 

The Bible in the World. A Record of 

the Work of the British and Foreign Bible 

Society. Vol. i., 1905. 3876p. 
The Bible House, 1906. 


78 Whitham (A. R.) The Faith of the 


Church : The Witness of the Three Creeds. 
160p. Rivington, 1905. 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 


Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


10 Wright (H. W.) Evolution and Ethical 


Method. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 

[Attempts to indicate an evolutionary inter- 
pretation of morality which shall account for the 
dependence of moral ideals upon human needs, 
and, at the same time, explain the authority 
which attaches to their content.] wat ar 

Boutroux(£.) La Conscience individuelle 
et la Loi. 


Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 1906. 
(Contemporary psychology teaches that our 
thoughts differ from our acts only in degree; 
they are volitional acts beginning. Conscience 
and Law are two creations of the mind, not two 
pre-existing and impenetrable things.) _ 
Noth (G.) Die Willensfreiheit, i. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvii. 2, 1906. 
{Maintains a doctrine of free-will. In regard to 
every conecious content, attention can retain and 
thereby influence conscious processes. Through 
the way in which we can distribute attention 
upon different motives, we can strengthen or 
weaken or wholly obliterate such motives. This 
ts, however, the exercise of volitional freedom.] 


Blatchford (R.) Not Guilty ; A Defence 

of the Bottom Dog. 261p. 
Clarion Press, 1906. 

{A thoroughgoing defence of Determinism. 
Author claims that men should not be classified 
as good and bad, but as fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, that they should be pitied, not blamed, 
helped, instead of being punished.) 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) Of our Anxious 
Morality. Fort. R., Jan. 1906. 

(Those who assure us that the old moral ideal 
must disappear because the religious are disap- 
pearing are strangely mistaken. It is not the 
religious that formed this ideal, but the ideal 
that gave birth to the religious.] 


20 Blackman (F. W.) The Elements of 


Sociology. 465p., Macmillan, N.Y., 1905. 
Deploige (S.) Le conflit de la Morale et 
dela Sociologie, Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1905. 
Jones (Henry) Social Responsibilities, 
Lectures to Business Men. —_ 
Maclehose, 1905. 

{In these lectures a popular exposition is given 
of the intimacy of the relations of Man and 
Society, and of the many and deep obligations of 
social service which spring therefrom. Indica- 
tions are also given of the means that must be em- 
ployed to make this service ultimately effective.] 
Woods (R. A.) Social Work; a new 
Profession. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 
{Social work is in its intention, and to an 


increasing degree in its results, of the nature of 
unofficial statesmanship.] 


Malcolm (W. R.) Socialism and the 
Man in the Street. Mont. R., Feb. 1906. 
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71 Barry (William) The Tradition of 


Grinnell (W. M.) Social Theories and 
Social Facts. (Questions ofthe Day.) 146p. 
Putnam, 1906. 
Schallmayer (W.) Zur Sozialwissen- 
chaftlichen und sozialpolitischen Bedeutung 
der Naturwissenschaften, besonders der 
Biologie. 
Vierteljahrssch, f, w. Phil., xxix. 4, 1906. 
Howe (F, C.) The City. The Hope of 
Democracy. 330p. Unwin, 1906. 
Boucaud (Ch.) initiative personnelle 
et Vautorité sociale. Esquisse de Phil- 
osophie Juridique. 
Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1905, Jan. 1906. 
Penty (A. J.) The Restoration of the 
Gild System. 1038p. Sonnenschein, 1906. 
Tallack (William) Howard Letters and 
Memories. 305p. Methuen, 1905. 
[This work embodies the history and some of 
the correspondence of the first thirty-five years of 
the Howard Association, a society founded in 
1866, under the patronage of Lord Brougham and 
others, for the promotion of the best methods of 
dealing with crime and pauperism.] 
Tolstoy (Leo) The End of the Age. 
Fort. R., Jan. and Feb. 1906, 
(The Japanese victory has shown the dreadful 
danger in which Christian nations are continually 
placed by obeying their Governments. Another 
cause of the approaching revolution is that the 
working people are deprived of their natural and 
lawful right to the use of the land.) 

21 Maine(Sir Henry S.) Ancient Law. With 
Introduction and Notes by Sir Frederick 
Pollock. 450p. Murray, 1906, 

Dunning (W. A.) A History of Political 
Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. 469p. 
Macmillan, N.Y., 1905. 
Hyslop (J. H.) Why are we Imperialistic ? 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905, 
{Answers on account of very complex influences, 
all of which can be summarized in the decline of 
the religious and the rise of the economic or 
materialistic ideal into prominence. Nothing 
but the recovery of a spiritual ideal will redeem 
us from the rule of imperialism.] 

23 Kerby(W.J.) Life and ——. 

Catholic World, Jan. and Feb. 1906. 
(Discussing elaborately the influence of wants 
and expenditure on the character.) 


27 Adamson (J. W.) Pioneers of Modern 
Education, 1600-1700. 3808p. Clay, 1905. 
‘* Kappa.” Let Youth but Know; a Plea 
for Reason in Education. Reprinted from 
Westminster Gazette, 256p. Methuen, 1905. 

[See p. 706.) 

Mitchell (A. F.) How to teach the Bible, 
a Williams & Norgate, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

Warren (7. Herbert) Ancient and 
Modern Classics as Instruments of Educa- 
tion. Mont. R., Feb. 1906. 

Barnett (S. A.) The Religious Difficulty. 

Indep. R., March 1906. 

[Deals with the Education Question. ] 

Wimbourne (Lady) Evangelicals and 
the Education Question. 

19th Cent., March 1906. 

Graue (Georg) Die Protestantische 
Lehrfreiheit. 32p. Schwetschke, 1905. 

Harvey (C. W.) The New Church and 
Education. New Church Rev., Jan. 1906. 

{To show the development of educational 


ideals and their approximation to Swedenborgian 
principles. ] 
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Bosanquet (Helen) The Intellectual 
Influence of Women. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 
{One reason why women are backward in con- 
structive power lies in the fact that the great 
majority of women who pass through college life 
have little or no opportunity of continuing their 
intellectual work independently afterwards.] 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) Easy Mathematics. 
451p. Macmillan, 1905. 
[A collection of hints to teachers, parents, 
self-taught students, and adults, and containing 
& summary or indication of most things in 
elementary mathematics useful to be known.) 
98 Salt (Henry S.) The Ethics of Corporal 
Punishment, Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


W. K., ed. Prayers: Ancient and 
Modern. 196p. Dent, 1905. 
Atchley (E. G. Cuthbert) The People’s 
Prayers ; being some considerations on the 
use of the Litany in Public Worship. (Al- 
cuin Club Tracts.) 43p. Longmans, 1906. 
Martineau (James) Two Services of 
Public we (reprinted from ‘‘ Home 
Prayers’’), 40p. Longmans, 1906. 
M‘Intyre (D. M.) The Prayer of Perfec- 
tion, Expos., Feb. 1906. 


plans account of mystic views and experiences of 


Macfarland (C. S.) The Spirit Christlike. 
Devotional Addresses, 176p. Clarke, 1905. 
Moule (Handley) The School of Suffer- 
ing: A brief Memorial of Mary E. E. Moule. 
125 Qs 8.P.C.K., 1905. 
berhardt (F. W.) The Preacher as 
Prophet. Baptist R. and Exp., Jan. 1906. 
1 Chadwick(W. E£.) Expository Preaching. 
Churchman, Jan. 1906. 

2 Chadwick (Samuel) Humanity and God. 
3871p. Revell, 1905. 
Sanderson (7T.) Unfulfilled Designs and 
other Sermons. 224p. Hodder, 1905. 
Armstrong (G. G.) Richard Acland 
Armstrong. A Memoir. With selected 
Sermons. 320p. Green, 1906. 
Jones (Rufus M.) Quakerism and the 

i Headley, 1905. 
rmag yw. of) Turning the Hearts 

of the Children to their Fathers. 


Expos., Jan, 1906. 
(Texts: Mal. iv. 6, Luke i. 17.] 
Decoppet (.A.) La piété intelligente, 
Rev. chrétienne, Dec. 1905. 
(Discourse (text, John xvii. 17) delivered at the 


vient of the session of the Faculty of Theology 
° 


foes (Bp. of) ‘‘The Just shall live by 
Faith.” Expos., Feb, 1906. 
Jowett (J. H.) The Faithlessness of the 
Average Man. Expos., Jan. 1906. 
(Text: Matt. xxv. 18 and xxiv. 30.) 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 Fnglish. 

Bradford (A. H.) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Homiletic R., Jan. 1906. 

1 Casoli(A. M.) Guiseppe Mazzini. 
La Scuola Cattolica, Dec. 1905. 
Cust (R. H. Hobart) Giovanni Antonio 
Bazzi, hitherto usually styled ‘‘Sodoma,” 
The Man and the Painter. 1477-1549. 
AStudy. Ill. 460p. Murray, 1906. 





2 Sandford (EZ. G.), ed. Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Temple. 2 vols, Ill. 611-748p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 
[Review will follow.] 


Lewis (George) An Oxford Parish Priest : 
being an account of the life and work of the 
Rev. W. B. Duggan. 240p. Frowde, 1905. 

Jordan (W. G.) Dr A. B. Davidson as 
Preacher and Essayist. 

Biblical World, Nov. 1905. 

Munger (Theodore T.) Horace Bushnell, 
Preacher and Theologian. 425p. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 1905. 
[A cc ted t of Dr Bush I’s work as a 
theologian, combining a biographical sketch with 
a critical analysis of his writings.) 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Oman (C.) Inaugural Lecture on the 
Study of History. 30p. Frowde, 1906. 
Hardy (E. G.) Studies in Roman 
History. 349p. Sonnenschein, 1906. 
Bourne (H. E.) A History of Medieval 
and Modern Europe. 524p. 
Longmans, 1905. 
Stubbs (William) Lectures on Early 
English History. Ed. by A. Hassall. 
391p. Longmans, 1906. 
Matagrin (Amédée) Histoire de la 
Tolérance Religieuse, Evolution d'un 
Principe Social. 447p. Fischbacher, 1905. 
[Review will follow.] 

C Holmes (W. Gordon) The Age of 
Justinian and Theodora. A History of the 
Sixth Century a.p. Vol. i. 3638p. 

Bell, 1905. 
(The design has been to place before the reader 
not only a record of events, but a presentment of 
the people amongst whom, and of the stage upon 
which, those events occurred, as also to correlate 
the aspects of the ancient and the modern world 
in relation to science and progress. } 
Bates (W. H.) St Patrick, the Apostle 
of Ireland. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1906. 
Petit (Z.) Vie de Saint Athanase 
L.Athonite. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv., fase. 1. 
(Introduction and Text in Greek.] 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Christian In- 
scriptions of Lycaonia. 
Expos., Dec. 1905, Jan. and Feb. 1906. 
Turner (C. H.) Ambrosiaster and 
Damasus,_ . J. Th. St., Jan. 1906. 
Turner (C. H.) Niceta and Ambrosiaster: 
" J. Th. St., Jan. 1906. 

R Anon. Religion under the French 

Revolution. Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 

Knappert (Z.) Geschiedenis van de 
hervorming binnen Leiden van den aanvang 
tot op het beleg,i. Th. Tijd., Jan. 1906. 

M‘Neili (R.) Froude and Freeman. 
Mont, R., Feb. 1906. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RBC. 
' Church 3 Anglican. 


C Hall(H. R.) Coptic and Greek Texts of 
the Christian Period, From Ostraka, Stele, 
etc., in the British Museum. 100 plates. 
159p. British Museum, 1906. 
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Warfield (B. B.) Tertullian and the 
ee of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
2nd Article. Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1906. 

Anon. St Thomas Aquinas and Medieval 
Thought. ub. R., Jan. 1906, 

[A propos of Father Rickaby’s translation of 
the Summa contra Gentiles.) 

Pekelharing (C.) Het onderscheid tus- 
schen scholastiek en nieuwere wijsbegeerte. 

Th. Tijd., Sept. 1905. 

{In reference to recent Catholic study of 
Aquinas, The ‘“‘ Ding-an-sich” contrasted with the 
species expressa.) 

Janssens(EZ.) Un problime “ Pascalien.” 
Le plan de l’apologie. 

Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1905. 

Delahay (H.) Saint Expédit et le 
martyrologe hiéronymien. 

Anal, Bolland., tom. xxv. fasc. 1. 

{In reply to an article of the Civilta Cattolica, 
the author discredits the tradition of the exis- 
tence and cult of such a saint.] 

Fox (J. J.) The Church and her Saints. 

Catholic World, Jan. and Feb. 1906. 
[Popularises some of the results of the Bolland- 
ist Father Delahaye’s work in hagiography.] 

Jackson (S. M.) TheScorn of the World : 
A Poem in three books, 

Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1906. 

(Prose translation by Henry Prebble of Bernard 
of Cluny's poem, the source of the well-known 
hymn translations of Dr J. M. Neale. The first 


book is here translated, and the rest are to 
follow.) 


Souday (A.) ‘‘ Histoire critique des 
événemeuts de Lourdes,” 
Rev. du Clergé frangais, Nov. 1905. 


{A criticism of M. Uertrin’s book with the 
above title.) 


Turmann (M.) The Social Activity of 
French Catholics. Cath. World, Feb. 1906. 
Taunton (E.) The Holy See and France, 
19th Cent., March 1906, 
Dimnet (Ernest) The Church in France. 
Its present position. Dub. R., Jan. 1906. 
Semeria (G.) Germania cattolica (A 
proposito d’un recente libro del sig. G, 
Goyau). Studi Religiosi, Jan.-Feb. 1906. 
Gasquet (F. A.) Impressions of Catholic 
America, Dub. R., Jan. 1906, 
Anon. Manning and Gladstone. The 
‘* Destroyed Letters.” Dub. R., Jan. 1906. 
{The Letters were never destroyed. They are 
to be published in W. H. Kent’s forthcoming Life 
of Manning, and the writer of this article has had 
access to them.] 
Lilly (W. 8.) Anglicanism: Old and 
New. Dub. R., Jan. 1906, 
Galton (A.) The Appeal of the Church 
of England ; an Examination of our Princi- 
les and Positions in the Light of History. 
ith Pref. by Dean Wace. 168p. 
Dover St. Book Store, 1905, 
Tassinari (Catherine D,) The History of 
the English Church in Florence, 222p, 
Dent, 1905. 
Goguel (Maurice) Wilhelm Hermann et 
le probléme religieux actuel. 267p. 
Fischbacher, 1905. 
Lea (Henry C.) A History of the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain. Vol. I. 620p, 
Macmillan, 1906. 
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Jundt (André) Le Développement de la 
Pensée religieuse de Luther jusqu’en 1517 
d’aprés des documents inédits. 259p. 

Fischbacher, 1906. 

Fullerton (K.) Luther’s Doctrine and 
Criticism of Scripture. 

Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1906. 
(4.) Pour  l’Assemblée 
Rev. Chrétienne, Dec. 1905. 

{A protest against Pam which would 
make a complete breach between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties in French Protestantism.) 

Allier (R.) La séparation des Eglises et 
de ]’Etat. Rev. Chrétienne, Dec. 1905. 

{Taking a hopeful view of the effect of the 
measure on French Protestantism. ] 

5 Shakespeare (J. H.) Baptist and Con- 
gregational Pioneers, (Eras of Noncon- 
formity.) 196p. 

Nat. Counc. of Evang. Free Churches, 1906, 
6 Carver (W. 0.) The Baptist World 

Congress, A Study. 

Baptist R. and Exp., Jan. 1906, 

{Account of the London Congress of last 

summer. ] 

Whitley(W.T.) Four Early Separatistic 

Churches in London. 

Baptist R. and Exp., Jan. 1906. 

7 Sheldon (H. C.) Changes in Theology 
among American Methodists. 

Amer. J. of Th., Jan. 1906. 

{Traces the changes which Conservative 

Methodism has gradually undergone.) 

8 Matthews (M. A.) An_ Institutional 
Church. Homiletic R., Feb. 1906. 


[An account“of an apparently very successful 
church of this kind in Seattle, U.S.A.] 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Trent (W. P.) Greatness in Literature, 
and other Essays, 248p. Harrap, 1906, 
Gummere (F. B.) Originality and Con- 
vention in Literature, Quar. R., Jan. 1906, 
Ellis (Havelock) The Celtic Spirit in 
Literature, Cont. R., Feb. 1906. 
Collins (J. Churton) Studies in Poetry 
and Criticism, 320p. Bell, 1905. 
Smith (Nowell C.), ed. Wordsworth’s 
Literary Criticism. (Oxford Lib. of Prose 
and Poetry.) 260p. Frowde, 1905. 
Smith (Nowell C.), ed. Poems and Ex- 
tracts chosen by William Wordsworth. For 
an Album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, 
Christmas, 1819. (Oxford Lib. of Prose and 
Poetry.) 1283p. Frowde, 1905. 

Anon. Novels with a Philosophy. 
Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 


[Reference to Wells, Sinclair, Dearmer and 
Hitchens.) 


Irwin (Sidney T.) Hazlitt and Lamb. 
Quar. R., Jan. 1906. 
Anon. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Man and 
Author. Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 
V_ = Greenslet (Ferris) James Russell Lowell : 
His Life and Work. 309p. Constable, 1906. 
Cary (Elizabeth L.) The Novels of Henry 
James, A Study. 275p. Putnam, 1906. 
Naish (Ethel M.) Browning and Dogma. 
Seven Lectures on Browning’s attitude to- 
wards Dogmatic Religion. 210p. Bell, 1906. 
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Woodberry (G. E.) Swinburne. (Con- 


temporary Men of Letters Series.) 117p. 


3 
5 


9 


Heinemann, 1906. 

Michaelides (C. C.) Mr Swinburne and 
the Sea. Indep. R., Jan. 1906. 

Roberts (J. S.) Nero in Modern Drama. 

Fort. R., Jan. 1906, 

Hardy (Thomas) The Dynasty. A 
Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. Part II. 
3802p. Macmillan, 1906. 

Dye(A. V.) Schiller and his influence on 
German Life. Baptist R. and Exp., Jan.1906, 

Minocchi (S.) Il romanzo_religioso 
moderno. Studi Religiosi, Jan.-Feb. 1906. 

(Discusses many religious novels, inter alia “ Il 
Santo ” by Antonio Fogazzero.) 

Anon. Recent Excavations in Crete, and 
their Bearing on the Early History of the 
gean. Church Q. R., Jan. 1906. 

Hincks (M. A.) The Dance in Ancient 
Greece. 19th Cent., March 1906. 

Carnoy (A.) Le Latin d’Espagne d’aprés 
les inscriptions. 

Le Muséon, vol. vi., Nos. 3-4, 1905. 

(Supplementary notes on the morphology, 
vocabulary and syntax.) 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 


4 


Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Hurst (George L.) Sacred Literature. 
(Temple Primers.) 152p. Dent, 1905. 
(Seeks to indicate the ts of the literatures 
of Brahmanism, Buddhism, Parsiism, Con- 
fucianism, of the Hebrews, of Christianity and 
of Muhammadanism.] ’ 
Reinach (Salomon) Cultes, Mythes et Reli- 
gions. Tome premier. 476p. Leroux, 1905. 
{Review will follow.] . vay 
Clodd (Edward) Animism. (Religions : 
Ancient and Modern. ) ee 
onstable, 1905. 





{A short and interesting presentation of the 
facts, tracing the advance from Naturalism to 
Animism, and then of Tree and Animal Worship, 
Stone and Water Worship, and Worship of 
Ancestors. } 

Picton (James A.) Pantheism : Its Story 
and Significance. (Religions: Ancient and 
Modern.) 93p. Constable, 1905. 

(Chapters on Pre-Christian, Post-Christian and 
Modern Pantheism, the latter being an account 
of Spinoza’s system. j 

Milani (A. L.) La Bibbia prebabelica e 
la liturgia dei Preelleni (con 32 illustrazioni). 

Studi Religiosi, Jan.-Feb. 1906. 

{An account of researches into the significance 
of the burial monuments of the stone and bronze 
ages in the East and West.) 

Wake (C. S.) Mythology of the Plains 
Indians, Amer. Antiq., Nov. and Dec. 1905. 

Harrison (Jane) The Religion of Ancient 
Greece. (Religions: Ancient and Modern.) 
64p. Constable, 1905. 

lin inquiry into the nature of Greek religion, 
an attempt to see whence it came and whither it 
tended ; how it resembles and how it differs from 
other religions.) as 

Carter (J. Benedict) The Religion of 
Numa, and other Essays on the Religion of 
Ancient Rome, 189p. Macmillan, 1906. 

{Review will follow. } 

Deussen (Paul) The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, Authorised Eng. trans. by 
A.S. Geden. 4438p. Clark, 1906. 











5 


~ 


Giles (Herbert A.) Religions of Ancient 
China, (Religions: Ancient and Modern.) 
68p. Constable, 1905. 
(Chapters on the Ancient Faith, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Materialism, Buddhism, and other 
religions.) 

Wilder (@. D.) Religion among the 
Chinese. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1906. 

[Being a missionary’s first-hand evidence.] 

Roussel (A.) Les Idées religieuses et 
sociales du Mahabharata, 

Le Muséon, vol. vi., Nos. 3-4, 1905. 

Cowell (EZ. B.), ed. The Jataka, or 
Stories of the Buddha’s former births. 
Trans, from the Pali by H. T. Francis. 
Vol. V. 288p. Clay, 1905. 

Allen (J.) The Illusion of the Ego. 

Buddhism, Oct. 1905. 

{The Buddha's denial of the reality of the ego 
was not a metaphysical speculation but a prac- 
tical discovery, the method of which was Re- 
nunciation.) 

Aung (M. S. Z.) The Forces of Character. 

Buddhism, Oct. 1905, 

{The name connotes the doctrine of Karma, 
of which a detailed exposition is given, with 
special reference to its bearing on the scientific 
doctrine of heredity.) 

Costa (A.) Buddhism: An Agnostic 
Religion. Buddhism, Oct. 1905. 

{Address before the recent Congress of Free- 
thinkers in Rome.) 

Das (S.C.) Sam-Ye. 

Buddhism, Oct. 1905, 

{A historical account of this Thibetan 
monastery. 


] 

Duroiselle (C.) The Commentary on the 
Dhammapada. * Buddhism, Oct. 1905. 

{A brief introduction, followed by a first 
instalment of a new translation from the Pali.} 

M‘Kechnie (J. F.) Buddhism and Pessi- 
mism, Buddhism, Oct. 1905. 

{Pessimism is not, even in theory, a consequence 
a belief, and in practice it does not 
exist. 

Poussin (LZ. V.) Pro Minayeff. I. Les 
deux premiers conciles. 

Le Muséon, vol. vi., Nos. 8-4, 1905. 

{A defence, chiefly against Oldenberg, of some 
df Minayeff’s conclusions in his ‘‘ Recherches sur 
le Bouddhisme.”’] 

Abrahams(I,) Bibliography of Hebraica 
and Judaica, 1904-05. (Reprinted from J. 
Quar. Rev.) 41p. Hart, 1905. 

Erbt (Wilhelm) Die Hebriier: Kanaan 
im zeitalter der Hebriischen Wanderung 
und HebriischerStaatengriindungen. 236p. 

Hinrichs, 1906. 

{A careful historical investigation.) 

Strachan (J.) Hebrew Ideals, a Study of 
Old Testament Faithand Life. (Handbooks 
for Bible Classes and Private Students.) 
371p. Clark, 1905. 

Magnus (Laurie) Notes on the History 
and Character of the Jews. 

Fort. R., Jan. 1906. 

Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia(S. A.), eds. 
The Wisdom of Israel. Extracts from the 
Babylonian Talmud and Midrash Rabboth. 
Trans. by Edwin Collins, (Wisdom of the 
East Series.) 60p. Murray, 1905. 

Winckler(H.) KritischeSchriften. IV. 
H. Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
69p. Peiser, 1905. 
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Hirschfeld (Hartwig) 
Hallevi’s Kitab Al Khazari, 313p. 


Routledge, 1905. 
Hirschfeld (H.) 


article), Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1906. 
Joseph (M.) and Montefiore (C. G.) 
Biblical Criticism and the Pulpit. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1906. 
(.e. Criticism of the Pentateuch, in the Jewish 
Synagogue. Mr Joseph deprecates it as unin- 
teresting and unedifying. Mr Montefiore says it 
would not be permitted in orthodox synagogues ; 
it is assumed in the reformed congregations ; there 
remain only a few doubtful congregations, and 
there criticism presses for treatmentin the pulpit.) 
Philipson(D.) The Frankfort Rabbinical 
Conference, 1845. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1906, 
(The debates of the conference summarised.) 
Poznanski (S.) The Karaite Litera 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon in the Tenth 
Century. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1906. 
Hart (J. H. A.) Philo of Alexandria. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1906. 
{Summarising the treatise De Somniis.] 
8  Suhrawardy (A.), ed. The Light of the 
World, Nos. 1-6. Aug.-Dec. 1906. 
(An organ of the Islamic Faith published monthly 
in London. } 
Finot (M. Jean) The Will, as a means 
of prolonging life, Cont. R., Jan. 1906. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 

Hoffding (Harald) The Problems of 
Philosophy. Trans. by Galen M. Fisher. 
Preface by Prof. W. James, 217p. 

nation: 1905. 
(Chapters on the problems of Consciousness, 
Knowledge, Being, and Values. The possibility 
of reducing these problems to an underlying 
problem lies in the significance which the relation 
between continuity and discontinuity bears to 
each one of them.] 

Eucken (Rudolf) Beitrige zur Einfiihr- 
ung in die Geschichte der Philosophie. Der 
Beitrige zur geschichte der neuen Philosophie) 
2te und erweiterte Aufl. 200p. Diirr, 1906. 


Trans, Judah 


The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (twelfth 


21 Bosanguet (B.) 





{An attempt to trace the history of man’s con- 
ception of the Universe from the earliest historical 
ages to the completion of the Copernican system. ] 

Burke (J. Butler) The Origin of Life. 
Its Physical Basis and Definition. 351p. 

Chaganne & Hall, 1906. 

{Author's object is to show the continuity of 
vital —- ; that the links between the organic 
and the inorganic, between living and dead matter, 
form an unbroken and continuous chain, which 
connects biology with physics.) 

Saleeby (C. W.) Evolution the Master- 
Key. 364p. Harper, 1906. 

{An attempt to expound the Spencerian philos- 
ophy in the light of the knowledge gained since 
the publication of ‘‘ First Principles ” and toshow 
that the teaching of the Synthetic Philosophy is 
more easily demonstrable now than it was then.) 

Guenther (Conrad) Darwinism and the 
Problems of Life. Trans, from 8rd ed. by 
J. M‘Cabe. 436p. Owen, 1906. 

(Closing chapters di he extensi of 
evolutionary theories and the limits of the 
‘*mechanical system,” with the result that there 
is no place for duty in empirical science, which is 
subordinate to the sciences that endeavour to 
determine values.) 





14 Patller(W.) Das Raumproblem,. 


Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvii. 2, 1906. 
Contradiction and 
Reality. Mind, Jan. 1906. 

(Logical Contradiction is a vanishing element, 
belongs to the sphere of the finite, and minimises 
itself in the higher types of experience as the 
character of finiteness approaches a minimum. 
With negativity, or with negation, the case is 
different. This belongs to the fundamental 
structure of everything that is real. It is nota 
disappearing quantity in the progress of ex- 
perience.) 

Hocking (W. Ernest) The Transcendence 
of Knowledge. J. of Phil., Jan. 4, 1906. 

[Knowing does not change its object; it creates 
it. It neither changes nor creates the stuff of 
experience. The object is created not as subject- 
matter, or stuff, but (a) as an outlined mass of 
stuff (b) having its roots in the remote corners of 
the real universe of my experience.) 

Pitkin (W. B.) The Self-Transcendency 
of Knowledge. Phil. R,, Jan. 1906. 

Bleuler (z.) Psychophysischer Paral- 
lelismus und ein bischen andere Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Z. f. Psychol., xli. 1, 1906. 





(Essays on Nikolaus von Cues, Paracelsus, 
Kepler, Kant, Trendelenburg, Parties and Party- 
names in Philosophy, and Thoughts on the History 
of Philosophy.) ‘ 

Dutoit (#.) Bericht iiber die Erschein- 
ungen der franzésischen philosophischen 
Literatur im J, 1902. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvii. 2, 1906. 

[Discusses works of Bovet, Shoen, Lagrésille, 
Jaurés, Ribéry and Bourdon.) 7 

10 Smith (Norman) Avenarius’ Philosophy 
of Pure Experience, i. Mind, Jan. 1906. 

{Statement of Avenarius’ analysis of pure and 
complete experience. It is contended that 
Avena:ius does not escape from the subjectivist 
impasse. Throughout the whole discussion, the 
vagueness of the term experience—sometimes 
meaning experiencing, and at other times the 
experienced—serves him in good stead.] 

13 Duhem(P.) La Théorie physique. Son 
objet etsastructure. 450p. Riviere, 1906, 
Baille(L.) Genése des premiers principes. 
Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1906. 

Dreyer (J. L. EH.) History of the Planetary 
Systems from Thales to Kepler. 444p. 

Clay, 1906. 





[The —. over against one another of con- 
i and the physical world is an instance 

of a wholly unwarranted anthropomorphism. } 
Nelson (Leonard) Bemerkungen iiber 
die Nicht-Euklidische Geometrie und den 
Ursprung der mathematischen Gewissheit. 
— * der Fries’schen Schule, ix, 
andenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. 


3. 
30 Cauwwelaert (F. Van) Quelques théories 


contemporaines sur les ves eg de l’ame et 
du corps. Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1905. 


33 Fryer (A. T.) Psychological Aspects of 


the Welsh Revival, 1904-5. 
Proc. S.P.R., Dec. 1905. 
{An attempt to relate events so far as the 
author has been able to get at their truth, and to 
oa the evidence in a more or less classified 
‘orm. 
Richet (Charles) Xénoglossie: |’Ecriture 
Automatique en Langues Etrangéres, 
Proc, 8, P.R., Dec. 1905. 
[Richet’s jd is followed by a discussion in 
which Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs Verrall, Hon. E. 
Fielding, and Miss A. Johnson take part.) 
Vaschide(N.) La personnalité humaine 
d’aprés Myers. Rev. de Phil., Dec, 1905. 
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(Myers’ attempt to introduce a scientific treat- 
= r..! religious emotions a great step in 


40 “ae (Z#.) The Interpretation of a 
System from the point of view of Develop- 
mental eiatitien | 

of Phil., Feb. 15, 1906. 
a (G.) Y Ironie: étude psycho- 
logiqu' Rev. Phil., Feb. 1906. 

41 _ al (John) The Terms “Conscious” 
and ‘ Consciousness,” 

J. of Phil., Jan, 18, 1906. 


{A brief account of the historical evolution of 
) a. a based on Murray’s Ozford 


42 eae (4. C.) Herder and Fiske on 
the Pralonantnn of Infancy. 

Phil. R., Jan. 1906. 

‘igen (@. H.) Riteron et introspec- 

tio v. Phil., Dec. 1905. 

, is to Zz what art is to 

science. It does not attempt to discern the 

similar under the diverse, but to find differences 
under common characteristics.] 


48 O'Shea (M. V.) The Deeieymnant of 


Ethical Sentiment in the Child. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 
Winch (W. H.) Psycholo and Phil- 
osophy of Play, i. Mind, Jan, 1906, 
49 M all (W.) The Illusion of the 
‘* Fluttering Heart’? and the Visual Func- 

tions of the Rods of the Retina. 
Brit. J. of Psych., Oct. 1905. 
M‘Dougall(W.) On a New Method for 
the Study of Concurrent Mental Operations 

and of Mental Fatigue. 

Brit. J. of Psych., Oct. 1905. 
Piddington (J. G.) Dr Henry Head’s 
Goulstonian Lectures for 1901 on ‘‘ Certain 
Mental Changes that accompany Visceral 


Disease.” Proc. 8. P. ec, 1905. 
Fursac (Rogues de) L’avarice ; ; essai de 
psychologie morbide, 


Rev. Phil., Jan., Feb. 1906, 
52 Rivers(W. H. R.) Observations on the 
Senses of the Todas, 
Brit. J. of Psych., Oct, 1905. 
D’Allonnes (Revault)  Réle des sensa- 
tions internes dans les émotions et dans la 
perception de la durée. 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1905, 
Ward (James) Is ‘ Black ” a Sensa- 
tion ? Brit. J. of Psych., Oct. 1905. 
{Author examines the reasons advanced for an 
affirmative answer -- the theories of Helmholtz, 
Hering, Wundt and G. E. Miiller, and comes to 
the conclusion that the probability is the assump- 
tion of the positive character of black as a sensa- 
tion is false.) 
53 Hammer (B.) Zur Kritik des Problems 
der Aufmerksamkeitsschwankungen. 
Z. f. Psychol., xli. 1, 1906. 
Heymans (G.) Untersuchungen  iiber 
psychische Hemmung. 
Z. f. Psychol., xli. 1, 1906. 
Goldstein (K.) Merktihigkeit, Gediicht- 
nis und Assoziation, 
Z. f. Psychol., xli. 1, 1906. 
Arnold (Felix) Association and Atom- 
ism. J. of Phil., Dec. 7, 1905. 
{An attempt to show that the theory of Sosgromned 
tion is not dependent on Atomism. ‘‘The gre 
James attacks the associationists as if they Seal 
him money.”) 
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gs (LZ. P.) The Psychical Complex 
- an Interest. J. of Phil., Dec. 7, 1905. 

{An interest is a train of thought having a 
central prepotent idea which gives to the whole 
of consciousness its meaning.) 

Leighton (J. A.) Psycholo and the 
Logical Judgment with reference to 
Realism, J. of Phil., Jan. 4, 1906. 

Sérol(M.) Analyse de l’attention. 

Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1905. 

Meinong (A.) In Sachen der Annahmen. 

Z. f. Psychol., xli. 1, 1906. 

[Reply to A. Marty's criticism of the author's 
theory of Assumptions as psychologically inter- 
mediate between Presentations and Judgments. } 

Bourdon (B.) Lieffort. 

Rev. Phil., Jan. 1906. 

[Rejects doctrine of James, Fouillée, and others 


of a purely mental or moral form of effort as 
distinct from muscular effort. } 


54 Marshall (H. Rutgers) Presentation and 


Representation. Mind, Jan, 1906. 

(We have no evidence whatever that images 
or representations are exact reproductions of any 
previously existing presentations. Each presenta- 
tion or representation is new and unique, a view 
which does not militate against the conception of 
presentational experience as the differentiation 
of a continuation.) 


56 Fowillée (A.) Synthése nécessaire de la 


Raison et de la Conscience. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1906, 


57 Washburn (M. Floy) The Term ‘* Feel- 


~ J. of Phil., Feb. 1, 1906. 
(Feeling=the unanalyzed and unlocalized part 
of experience.) 
Gardiner (H. N.) The Definition of 
‘* Feeling.” J. of Phil., Feb. 1, 1906. 
(Feeling=the i diate consci of the 
modification of individual experience as such. } 
Marshall (H. Rutgers) The Nature of 


Feeling. J. of Phil., Jan. 18, 1906. 

(Crit cises inter alia Ward’s contention that 
feeling is not in itself a presentation. No doubt 
feeling does not appear asa presentation to the 
empirical ego, but breaks away from this presenta- 
tion and — itself firmly to the empirical 
ego itself 





59 Potwin (Z. 8.) The Simplicity of Will : 


Its Harmony with Freedom. 
Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1906. 
‘Hight (G. A.) The Unity of Will: 
Studies of an Irrationalist. 258p. 
Chapman & Hall, 1906. 
Weininger (Otto) Sex and Character. 
Authorized Trans, from the 6th German Ed. 
ah Heinemann, 1906, 
(This work, which has attracted much attention 
in Germany, attempts ‘to lace the relations of 
sex in a new and decisive light,” and one certainly 
at variance with common theories. ]} 


60 Gulson (J. R.) The Philosophy of Proof : 


In its Relation to the English Law of 
Judicial Evidence. 511p. Routledge, 1905. 
Poincaré (H.) Les Mathématiques et la 

“ere: (Suite et fin). 
v. de Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 1906. 


71 Bubincisis (M.) Die logischen Grund- 


lagen des Hegelschen Systems und das Ende 
der Geschichte. 
Kantstudien, xi. BF , Feb, 1906. 
(On t of his a t Hegel 
cannot do justice to the ees subject ral 
human action. His system has 4 — for a 
moral ‘‘ Ought” or for free personal 
Schiller (F. C. S.) ay ae — 
Solipsistic ? J. of Phil., Feb, 15, 1906. 
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72 Behrend(F.) Der Begriff des reinen Wol- 
lens bei Kant. Kantstudien, xi. 1, Feb. 1906. 
Liitgert (W.) Hamann und Kant. 
Kantstudien, xi., 1 Feb. 1906. 
Gerland (G.) Immanuel Kant, seine 
geographischen und _  anthropologischen 
Arbeiten (Schluss). 
Kantstudien, x. 4 and 5, Nov. 1905. 
Runze (Maz) Karl Rosenkranz’ Ver- 
dienste um die Kant- Forschung. 
Kantstudien, x. 4 and 5, Nov, 1905. 
Goldschmidt (Z.)  Beitrige zur Text- 
kritik der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvii. 2, 1906. 
Huber (G.) Benzel-Sternau und seine 
‘*Dichterischen Versuche iiber Gegenstinde 
der kritischen Philosophie.” 
Kantstudien, xi, 1, Feb. 1906. 

74 Fite (Warner) The Experience-Phil- 
osophy. Phil. R., Jan. 1906. 

[Fundamental fallacy of the experience-phil- 
osophy in all its forms is that he who adopts it 
builds the world upon experience, whilst, with the 
rest of us, he derives experience from the world.] 

Taylor (A. E.) Truth and Consequences. 

Mind, Jan. 1906. 

{Protest against ‘“ pragmatist” modes of criti- 
cism, and importing into philosophical discussion 
the tone of religious fanaticism and of mutual 
admirationism.] 

Lalande (A.) Pragmatisme et Pragmati- 
cisme. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1906. 

(Criticism of James and Peirce. Pragmatism 
leads us, from the intellectual point of view, to 
where it pleases us to go.) 

77 Planck (Hermann) Die Grundlagen des 
natiirlichen Monismus bei Karl Christian 
Planck (Schluss). 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxix. 4, 1905. 
Davidson (John) A New Interpretation 
of Herbart’s Psychology and Educational 
Theory through the ae of Leibnitz. 
209p. Blackwood, 1906. 
(br Davidson’s book is both able and original. 
He insists that for Leibniz no less than Herbart 
perceiving activity and content perceived are two 
inseparable factors of one and the same thing. 
For Herbart apperceptive interest is a psycho- 
logical organon or instrument of soul-life pro- 
duced through habituated knowing activities.) 

80 Benedict (W. R.) Greek Thought-Move- 
ments and their Ethical Implications. 

Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1905. 

{Aristotle solved the problem of Greek phil- 
osophy as completely as it could be solved. He 
gave us the new conception of a developing world, 
as contrasted with the static world of Plato.) 

84 Schiller (F. C. S.) Plato and his Prede- 
cessors. Quar. R., Jan. 1906. 

85 Paste(R.) Il ‘‘ De Anima” di Aristotele 
commentato da S. Tommaso. 

La Scuola Cattolica, Dec. 1905. 

88 Goedeckemeyer (A.) Die Geschichte des 
griechischen Skeptizismus. 337p. 

Dieterich, 1905. 

{An important piece of historical work.) 

89 Abbott (EH. A.) Notes from the Lecture- 
Room of Epictetus. Expos., Feb. 1906. 

(Cast into the form of a narrative by a supposed 
hearer.) 

Anon. Lucretius and his Times. 

Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 

90 Haldane (Elizabeth S.) Descartes: His 
Life and Times. 42t6p. Murray, 1905. 

(Review will follow. 





Brunschvicg (Z.) Spinoza et ses contem- 
porains. 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1906, 

{Comparison of Spinoza with Fénelon and 
Leibniz.] 

Riehl (Alois) Giordano Bruno. In 
Memoriam of the 17th Feb. 1600. Trans, 
from the German by Agnes Fry. 111p. 

Foulis, 1905, 

(An excellent account of the life and teaching 
of Bruno.) 

92 Sabine (G. H.) Hume’s Contribution to 
the Historical Method. Phil. R., Jan. 1906. 

[Hume succeeded to a considerable extent in 
— the position of abstract individ. 
ualism. 

V_ Petre (M. D.) Studies on Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Catholic World, 
Dec. 1905, Jan. and Feb. 1906, 

[An outline of his system and an appreciative 
account of his character and life.] 

Sidgwick (A.) and Sidgwick (EH. M.) 
Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir. 6438p. 

Macmillan, 1906, 

{Review will follow.] 


V_ ART. 88 Sacred Music. 


Anon. Thought in Architecture. 
Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 
Myers (C. 8.) A Study of Rhythm in 
Primitive Music. 
Brit. J. of Psych., Oct, 1905. 
Weir (Irene) The Greek Painter’s Art. 
361p. Ginn & Co., 1905. 
Jones (H. Stwart) Art under the Roman 
Empire. Quar. R., Jan. 1906. 
Amelung (W.), Holtzinger (H.) The 
Museumsand Ruinsof Rome. 2 vols. Eng. 
ed., revised. 3826-188p. Duckworth, 1906. 
Ano. The Visionary Art of William 
Blake. Edin. R., Jan. 1906. 
Lindemann(Th.) H. Taine’s Philosophie 
der Kunst. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxvii. 2, 1906. 
Hunt (W. Holman) Pre-Raphaelitism 
and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. With 
ill. 2vols, 540p.,508p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Sparrow (W. S.) The Old Testament in 
Art. Ill. 208p. Hodder, 1905, 
Jenner (Mrs Henry) Christ in Art. 
(Little Books on Art.) 186p. 
Methuen, 1906. 
Anon. Fra Angelico. Newnes’ Art Lib. 
3830p. 64 ill. Newnes, 1906. 
83 Lee(Vernon) The Riddle of Music. 
Quar. R., Jan. 1906. 
Goddard (J.) The Deeper Sources of the 
Beauty and Expression in Music. 119p. 


Reeves, 1906. 
Keeton (A. G.) Chopin. 
Cont. R., Jan. 1906. 
Ter-Mikaélian (N.) Das armenische 
Hymnarium: Studien zu seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung. 110p. Hinrich, 1905. 
Anon. Church Music, 
Church Q, R., Jan. 1906. 
Hurley(E. G.) The Restoration of Plain- 
Chant. Catholic World, Jan. 1906. 
(Strong criticism of the Solesmes and other 
thods. He defends his own system in use at 
8. Paul’s R.C. Church, New York.] 
G. D. H. ; and J. H. W. 











